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CHAPTER ONE 


OLDEN DAYS 


The ancestors of O Ruairc lived in Ireland’s dim misty past. They 
were the High King Eochu Mugmedon (Eochy Moyvane), “‘Lord of 
Slaves’, and his wife Moingfhind, ‘‘fair hair’?, They had three sons: 
Brion, Fiachra and Aileil. Niall of the Nine Hostages was Eochu’s son by 
another wife. Brion was King of Connacht in the 5th century and from 
him stemmed the families of O Rourke and O Reilly (Ui Briuiin Breifne), 
O Conor and MacDermot (Ui Brittin Ai), and O Flaherty (Ui Britin 
Seola). 

Fiachra was ancestor of the Ui Fiachrach, who included the 7th cen- 
tury King of Connacht, Guaire Aidhne, the Hospitable, of the Southern 
Ui Fiachrach, patron of Saint Colman MacDuach. From Ailell was named 
the territory of Tir nAilell (Ailell’s country), that is, Tirerrill. Niall was 
ancestor of the Ui Neill (O Neill and O Donnell). 

The 5th century saw the arrival firstly of the missionary Palladius with’ 
his companions Augustinus, Benedictus, Sylvester and Solinus; and 
secondly of Patrick. And so Christianity came to Ireland. Life was 
relatively peaceful in those far off days, except for the occasional battle for 
a kingship; and the people of the early Church enjoyed tranquillity. 

Then, in A.D. 798, the Vikings came over the sea from the North, 
and in the words of the Annals, ‘‘they burnt Inis Patraic and broke the 
shrine of Do-Chonna, and committed great devastations.’” They returned 
again and again, plundering Church property, until gradually there came a 
change. They began to settle in Ireland and to intermarry with the Gaels. 

Ruarc, from whom came the name of the clan, was King of Breifne in 
the 9th century. Ruarc or Ruadhrac, from the old Norse Hrothekr - in 
German, Roderick - means ‘‘famous king’’. Ruaidhri (Rory) has the same 
meaning.* So it seems that Ruarc’s mother must have been a Norse 
_ woman. For six centuries after this date, we find Norse names among the 
O Ruaircs, as well as in other Irish families: Lochlann, which means Nor- 
way, Sitric and Amhlaibh (Olaf). 

The first King of Breifne entitled to call himself O Ruairc was Ruarc’s 
grandson Sean Ferghal, a man who lived to a great age, as his name Sean 
(old) implies. He must have been a powerful warrior, for he was the first of 
the Ui Britiin Breifne to become King of Connacht, after generations of Ui 
Britiin Ai kings (ancestors of the O Conors). 

Trish Names for Children’? Father Patrick Woulfe 
“Origin of the O Rourkes’’ Anthony Matthews 
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In 964 Sean Ferghal was killed in a great battle in the Burren of Cor- 
comroe against Comhaltan O Cleirigh, King of Ui Fiachrach Aidhne, 
whose country it was. The Chronicum Scotorum records his death thus: 

‘*Ferghal Ua Ruairc, the Nabuchodonosor of the Gaels, i.e. King of 
Connacht, fell by Domhnail, son of Congalach, King of Brega 
- (Meath)...400 were slain including Taithlech Ua Gadhra (O Gara), King 
of Luighne (Leyney in modern County Sligo).’’ 

This shows how far the Lords travelled in those days to fight in their 
clan wars. 

A poet wrote of Ferghal: 


“Since Hector was slain by the Greeks, 

or since Achilles was slain at pleasant Troy, 
there has not been killed - it 1s no lie - 

a splendid warrior like the royal, noble 
grandson of Ruarc.” 


The O Conors took back the Kingship of Connacht, and Tadhg O 
Conor of the White Steed, the reigning King, killed Sean Ferghal’s son, 
Aedh, King of Breifne and Royal Heir of Connacht, to keep the kingship 
safe for himself. However, Aedh’s son, Art Oirnidhe Uallach, ‘‘the pro- 
ud’’, was strong enough to become the second O Ruairc King of Con- 
nacht. Like the Vikings, Art appears to have been fond of plundering 
monasteries. He sailed down the River Shannon with his men, the Con- 
maicne, and attacked both Clonfert of Saint Brendan and Clonmacnéis of 
Saint Ciaran. The Annals record that after the attack on Clonmacnédis, 
“God and Ciaran wreaked great vengeance upon the Conmaicne 
(O Ruairc’s people). An unknown plague was sent upon them, so that the 
booleys (mountain grazing places) were left waste with their cattle after the 
death of all the people.” 

Two years later Art Uallach was killed by the Cenel Conaill (ancestors 
of O Donnell). 

Art’s grandson, Aedh, another King of Breifne, was also a plunderer 
of Clonmacnois and Clonfert, aided by Dermot O Ceallaigh (O Kelly), 
King of Ui Maine. “‘Aedh O Conor of the Gapped Spear, King of Con- 
nacht, came against them and défeated them through the miracles of God, 
Ciaran and Brendan, whose Churches they had plundered, and a bloody 
slaughter was made of the Conmaicne and Ui Maine by Aedh; and they 
left their boats with him, together with the ship which they had carried 
eastwards through the middle of Connacht to the Shannon. Aedh 
O Ruairc escaped from this conflict, but he died without delay afterwards, 
through the miracles of Ciaran.”’ So reported the Annals. 

Fierce and bloody were. the wars between the O Ruaircs and the 
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O Conors for the kingship of Connacht. Two of Art Uallach’s sons, 
Donnchadh Dearg (Donough the Red) and_Niall, were killed by Aedh O 
Conor of the Gapped Spear, King of Connacht, son of Tadhg O Conor of 
the White Steed, who had killed their grandfather Aedh O Ruairc, the 
Royal Heir of Connacht. Another son of Art Uallach, also a Royal Heir of 
- Connacht, with the romantic name of Mac na hoidche, “‘Son of the 
Night’’, (his real name is not known), was killed by Diarmaid Ua Cuinn 
on an island in Loch Arrow. 

Aedh, brother of Donnchadh Dearg, Niall and Mac na hoidche 
O Ruairc, eventually killed Aedh O Conor of the Gapped Spear, and so 
became the third of the O Ruairc Kings of Connacht. He reigned for twen- 
ty years when he was killed by Ruaidhri (Rory) O Conor of the Yellow 
Hound, son of Aedh of the Gapped Spear. Ruaidhri O Conor then became 
King of Connacht, but was blinded by Flaherty O Flaherty, King of Lar 
(West) Connacht, in order to make himself King of all Connacht. (A man 
with any physical handicap could not be King.) Flaherty O Flaherty was 
the second and last of the Ui Briviin Seola ever to be King of Connacht. 

Bloodthirsty times! 

But life was not all warfare and bloodshed. While the Vikings attacked 
and the princes fought for their Kingships, there were peaceful hermits 
writing from their quiet retreats poems such as these: 


“My little hut in Tuaim Inbhir, a mansion 
would not be more delightful, with its 
Stars as ordained, with its sun, with its moon. 


It was Goban that has made it (that its tale 
may be told you); my darling, God of Heaven, 
was the thatcher who has thatched it. 

A house in which rain does not fall, 

a@ place in which spears are not feared, 

as open as if in a garden without a fence 
around it.” 

“I have a hut in the wood, none knows 

it but my Lord; an ash tree this side, 

@ hazel on the other; a great tree on 

@ mound encloses it. 

Two heathery doorposts for support, 

and a lintel of honeysuckle; around 

its close the wood sheds its nuts 

upon fat swine. 














The size of my hut, small yet not so 
small, a place of familiar paths; 

the she-bird in its dress of blackbird colour 
sings @ melodious strain from its gable... 

A tree of apples of great bounty - huge; 
a seemly crop from small-nutted 
branching green hazels, in clusters like 

a fist. 

Excellent fresh springs — a cup of water, 
splendid to drink — they gush forth 
abundantly; yew berries, bird-cherries. 
Tame swine he down around it, goats, 

young pigs, wild swine, tall deer, 

does, a badger’s brood. 

Peaceful, in crowds, a grave host of . 
the countryside, an assembly at my 
house: foxes come to the wood before it 
— it 1s delightful. 

Fruits of rowan, black sloes of the 

dark blackthorn; foods of whorts, 

spare berries. 

A clutch of eggs, honey, produce of heath- 

peas, God has sent it; sweet apples, 

red bog-berries, whortleberries. 

Beer with herbs, a patch of strawberries, 
delicious abundance; haws, yew berries, 
kernels of nuts. 

A cup of mead from the goodly hazel-bush, 
quickly served; brown acorns, 

manes of briar with fine blackberries, 

In summer with its pleasant, abundant 
mantle, with good-tasting savour, there 
are pignuts, wild marjoram, the cresses 
of the stream.— green purity! 

The songs of the bright-breasted ring-doves, 
a beloved movement; the carol 

of the thrush, pleasant and familiar 
above my house. 

Swarms of bees, beetles, soft music 

of the world, a gentle humming; wild 

geese, barnacle geese, shortly before 

All Hallows, music of the dark torrent. 
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A nimble singer, the combative brown 
wren from the hazel-bush; woodpeckers 
with their pied hoods in a vast host. 
Fair white birds come, cranes, seagulls, 
the sea sings to them, no mournful music; 
brown fowl out of the red 

heather. 

The heifer is noisy in summer, brightest 
of weather; not bitter or toilsome over 
the mellow plain, delightful, smooth. 
The voice of the wind against the 
branchy wood, grey with cloud; 
cascades of the river, the swan’s song, 
lovely music. 

A beautiful pine makes music to me; it 
is not hired; through Christ, I fare no 
worse at any time than you do...” * 


In 1065 a scribe recorded in the Annals: 
“There was such abundance of nuts this year that the course of brooks and 
streamlets was impeded.”’ 
(Annals of the Four Masters)** 


In 1066 a Comet was.seen: 
“A star appeared on the seventh day of the Calends of May, on Tuesday 
after little Easter, than whose light the brilliance or light of the moon was 
not greater; and it was visible to all in this manner till the end of four nights 
afterwards.” (A.F.M.) 


“A wonderful star appeared in this year and its magnitude and brightness 
was such that people said it was a moon.” (Chronicum Scotorum) 


“There appeared a star for the space of three nights, which did shine as the 
moon at the full.” (Annals of Clonmacnéis) : 

A 9th century scribe wrote: 
“Pleasant is the glint of the sun today upon these margins, because it 
lickers so.” 

This 9th century piece reflects the terror caused by the Vikings: 
“The bitter wind is high tonight: 
It lifts the white locks of the sea: 
In such wild winter storm 
No fright of savage Viking troubles me.” 


*From “A Celtic Miscellany” Translations by Kenneth Jackson 
** John O Donovan’s translation 





The last two are translations by Robin Flower in his ‘‘Irish Tradi- 
tion’’. Here is another of the same period from this book: 


Sweet ousel chanting blithely there, 
Where in the bushes hides thy nest? 
Thou hermit no bell calls to prayer! 
Thy soft sweet music speaks of rest.” 


We now return to the Kings of Connacht. 
Domhnall O Ruairc, King of Breifne, was the fourth and last of his family 
to be King of Connacht. Unlike the others, he was a man of peace, ‘‘an 
arbitrator over the Connachtmen’’. In spite of this, he was killed in 1102 
by his own people, the Conmaicne. Of him was written: 


“Domhnall, the good son of Tighernan, reigned seven long prosperous 
years, until he died of wounds inflicted:by deadly Muinter Eolais.” 


Domhnall was succeeded as King of Breifne by yet another Aedh 
O Ruairc, with the unusual nickname of ‘‘In Gilla Sronmael’’, the flat- 
nosed man. He first appears in the Annals in 110] when he killed the 
Royal Heir of Connacht, Donnchadh O Ruairc, King of Breifne (son of 
Aedh, the third O Ruairc King of Connacht). The-Gilla Sronmael seems to 
have been an unusually aggressive King, too much so for his neighbour 
Murchadh Ua Maeleachlain, the powerful King of Teamhair and Midhe 
(Tara and Meath), who opposed him. The High King of Ireland himself, 
Muirchertach O Briain of Munster, twice invaded Breifne to teach Aedh a 
lesson. 

According to the Annals, in 1109 ‘‘an army was led by Muirchertach 
Ua Briain with the men of Munster, Meath and Connacht, and they 
plundered In Dub-Breifne, searched its recesses and fastnesses and carried 
off cattle, booty and many valuables.”’ 

In 1111 there was ‘‘a predatory hosting by Muirchertach Ua Briain 
against the men of Breifne, and he plundered them and brought their 
wormen.and cows to Mumu (Munster).”’ 

To us these Lords of far off days seem to behave inconsistently, for in 
1118 the Gilla Sronmael with Turlough Mér O Conor, King of Connacht, 
and Murchadh O Maeleachlain, King of Meath, accompanied Muircher- 
tach O Briain, King of Munster and High King of Ireland, into Desmumu 
(Desmond) as far as Glenn Magair (modern Glanmire, County Cork). 
Turlough M6r, Murchadh and Aedh then “‘turned against Muirchertach 
and made peace with the son of MacCarthaig’’. No other details are given 
in this passage from the Annals, nor reason for this behaviour. 

Like some of his predecessors, the Gilla Sronmael was a plunderer of 
monasteries. On one occasion ‘“‘he billetted himself forcibly on Clonmac- 








nois’’, and on another he and the Ui Briuin killed the Comarba, the Abbot 
of Ceannus (the monastery of Kells). 

Finally in 1122 Aedh In Gilla Sronmael O Ruairc, King of Breifne, 
was killed by Murchadh O Maeleachlain and the men of Meath ‘‘at the in- 
stigation of the saints’’, as he was carrying off a prey from them. Probably 
he had been plundering Churches again, in those days the repositories of 
much riches. 

Murchadh O Maeleachlain then gave his support to Tighernan 
O Ruairc, a young cousin of the Gilla Stronmael, as the next King of 
Breifne. Tighernan married Murchadh’s daughter Dervorgil. She was a 
highly eligible princess, her mother being M6r, daughter of Muirchertach 
O Briain, the High King. In the Annals, Mor is called ‘“‘Chief Queen of 
Ireland.” 

Tighernan’s reign was long and successful and lasted for 48 years. To 
us he is one of the best known of the Kings of Breifne, and Dervorgil is 
equally celebrated. Tighernan became a powerful ruler and warrior. His 
life was a succession of predatory excursions, battles and killings. He once 
with his own followers even attacked the Conmaicne, his own people, and 
for this he was expelled from the chieftainship. Later he was reinstated. 

With his father-in-law, Tighernan had a strange relationship, ap- 
parently a close friendship punctuated by quarrels. They and their men 
often joined forces to attack other clans, and sometimes they fought each 
other. On one occasion Tighernan tried to take some of Murchadh’s land. 
Diarmaid MacMurchadha (Dermot MacMurrough), the King of Leinster, 
came to Murchadh’s support; and finally Turlough Mér O Conor, who 
was by now High King, decreed that Meath should be taken away from its 
King, Murchadh O Maeleachiain, and West Meath given to his kinsman 
Donnchadh O Maeleachlain, and East Meath divided equally between 
Tighernan O Ruairc and Diarmaid MacMurchadha. 

It is not known if Dervorgil was Tighernan’s only wife. Perhaps she 
was not. In those times, according to the Brehon laws, chieftains could 
have any number of wives. The important thing was for them to produce 
many sons! The wives could leave their husbands if they were not happy, 
and they were free to do so, because their children were usually fostered in 
other families. 

In 1152 Diarmaid MacMurchadha (Dermot MacMurrough), King of 
Leinster, with the assistance of the High King, Turlough Mér O Conor, 
invaded Breifne and subdued Tighernan O Ruairc. When Diarmaid left 
Breifne to return to Leinster, Dervorgil went with him, taking her cattle 
and furniture, having been persuaded to do so by her brother 
Maelsechlain O Maeleachlain, because of ‘‘some abuses of her husband 
Tighernan, done to her before’’ (according to the Annals of Clonmacnéis). 
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Tighernan O Ruairc, that violent, unpredictable man, must have been a 
difficult husband, and probably Dervorgil was unhappy. She was aged 43 
at that time, and Dermot MacMurrough was 61. 

Thomas Moore, the 19th century poet, wrote a poem about Tighernan 
and Dervorgil, and this incident. It is entitled ‘“The Song of O Ruark, 
Prince of Breffni’’ and it begins: 


“The valley lay smiling before me 

Where lately I left her behind: 

Yet I trembled and something hung o’er me 
That saddened the joy of my mind. 

I look’d for the lamp which she told me 
Should shine, when her pilgrim return’d: 
But though darkness began to enfold me, 
No lamp from the battlements burn’d.:? 


It would be tedious to quote more of this, but it can be found in ‘“‘The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore.” 

Then there was war between the Ui Briuin Breifne and the men of 
Meath. The High King Turlough Mér O Conor with an army marched in- 
to Dermot MacMurrough’s country and ‘‘took away the daughter of 
O Maeleachlain with her cattle from him, so that she was in the power of 
the men of Meath”’ (her own people). Soon afterwards Dervorgil returned 
to her husband Tighernan. 


Her brother Maelsechlain, who had become King of Tara and Meath 
on his father’s death in 1153, did not live long to enjoy the kingship. He 
died in 1155 ‘‘of a poisonous drink, in the 30th year of his age in the flood 
of his prosperity and reign.’ The High King, Turlough Mér O Conor, 
died the next year. 

In 1157 Tighernan and Dervorgil attended the consecration of the 
Church at Mellifont, ‘‘the Monastery of the Monks’’, the first Cistercian 
Abbey in Ireland. (It had been founded in 1142 by Donnchadh O Cear- 
bhaill — O Carroll — King of Oriel.) According to the Annals, ‘‘There 
were present seventeen Bishops, together with the Legate and the suc- 
cessor of Patrick; and the number of persons was countiess.’’ The High. 
King, Muirchertach MacLochlainn, who had succeeded Turlough Mér O 
Conor, was present, as well as Donnchadh O Cearbhaill, King of Oriel, 
and many other chieftains and people of lesser rank. ‘‘After the consecra- 
tion of the Church by the successor of Patrick, Muirchertach 
MacLochlainn presented seven score cows and three score ounces of gold 
to God and to the clergy, as an offering for the health of his soul, and he 
granted them the townland of Finnabhair-na-nInghean at Droichet-atha 
(Drogheda). O Cearbhaill also gave them three score ounces of gold; and 
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the wife of O Ruairc, the daughter of O Maeleachlain, gave as much more, 
and a chalice of gold for the altar of Mary, and cloth for each of the nine 
other altars that were in that church.”’ 

MacLochlainn was killed in battle, and Turlough M6r O Conor’s son 
Rory became the last of the High Kings. Tighernan with the men of 
Breifne joined Rory and fought many a battle on his side. 

In 1162 Tighernan’s son Maelseachlain, ‘‘Royal heir of Breifne, lamp 
of the chivalry and hospitality of Leth-Chuinn’’ (Conn’s half, the northern 
half of Ireland), was slain by Domhnall, son of Annadh O Ruairc, and the 
Muinter Maelmordha (the O Reillys of East Breifne). We do not know if 
Maelseachlain was Dervorgil’s son; probably he was, judging by his name, 
the same as that of her brother. 

In 1167 the High King Rory O’Conor called a great meeting of the 
Chiefs of :Leth-Chuinn, both lay and ecclesiastic, at Tlachtgha (now called 
the Hill of Ward, beside Athboy in County Meath). This hill was the scene 
of the ancient festival of Samhain, the end of summer, held on the Ist 
November as far back as the first century. Tighernan O Ruairc and the 
other chieftains attended. ‘“The whole of their gathering and assemblage 
was 13000* horsemen, of which 6000 were Connachtmen (the Siol Mur- 
ray), 4000 with O Ruairc, 2000 with O-Maeleachlain, 4000 with O Cear- 
bhaill and O h’Eochada, 2000 with Donnchadh MacFhaelain, 1000 with 
the Danes of Ath-Cliath (Dublin). They passed many good resolutions at 
this meeting respecting veneration of Churches and clerics, and control of 
tribes and territories, so that women could traverse Ireland alone.’’ This 
was the last great meeting of the Gaels before they lost their independence 
with the coming of the Normans. 

Dervorgil was a great benefactress of the Church. The beautiful little 
Nun’s Church at Clonmacndéis was built at her behest and completed in 
1167. 

Dermot MacMurrough had become the chief object of Tighernan 
O Ruairc’s warring incursions.. His country the Ui Ceinnsealaigh was 
never safe from attack by the men of Breifne. In addition, this unpopular 
King had lost the support of the subchieftains of Leinster, and of the 
Norse towns of Dublin and Waterford. With no one to aid him, Dermot in 
desperation decided to go to England for help. From Bristol he went to 
Wales, where he found no lack of adventurers anxious to return with him 
to Ireland. The Normans, long settled in England since their conquest of 
her in 1066, and having taken over Wales from the Celts, welcomed the 
promise of new rich lands. 

In 1167 Dermot MacMurrough landed in Waterford with a party of 


*The scribe has made a mistake somewhere in his numbering 
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Normans, to be followed later by others, and in 1170 by ‘“‘Strongbow’’, 
Richard de Clare, 2nd Earl of Pembroke, whose ancestors had been Lords 
of Clare in Suffolk. This Norman married Dermot MacMurrough’s 
daughter Eva, and when Dermot died of an illness the following year, 
Strongbow became the new King of Leinster. 

The High King, Rory O Conor, and the King of Breifne, Tighernan 
O Ruairc, struggled to resist these newcomers who would change their 
lives. In 1171, with Murchadh O Cearbhaill (O Carroll), King of Oriel, 
they marched on Dublin and fought Milo de Cogan and the Norman 
knights, but were defeated, and Tighernan’s son Aedh Manach, the 
Tanist (heir) of Breifne, was killed with many others. ‘‘Manach’’ indicates 
that Aedh was fostered in Feara-manach (Fermanagh). 

The following year Tighernan, by the treachery of Domhnall, son of 
Annadh O Ruairc (he who killed Tighernan’s son Maelsechlain) was in- 
duced to meet the Norman justiciar Hugo de Lacy, to parley with him. 
The place chosen was the famous-hill of Tlachtgha, where the High King 
Rory O Conor had held the great meeting of the Leth-Cuinn in 1167. (We 
have not yet succeeded in identifying Annadh O Ruairc, but he must have 
been a cousin, whether near or distant). In the words of the Annals, 
‘*Tighernan O Ruairc, Lord of Breifne and Conmaicne, a man of great 
power for a long time, was treacherously slain at Tlachtgha by Hugo de 
Lacy and Domhnall, the son of Annadh O Ruairc, one of his own tribe, 
who was along with them. He was beheaded by them, and they conveyed 
his head and body ignominiously to Dublin. The head was placed over the 
gate of the fortress as a spectacle of intense pity to the Gaels, and the body 
was gibbetted with the feet upwards at the northern side of Dublin.” 

And so died the great warrior Tighernan O Ruairc, King of Breifne 
for a long time. Dervorgil retired to live at Mellifont, where she died in 
1193, aged 84. 

In the old Pedigrees, Tighernan is always referred to as ‘‘Tighernan 
Inghine Murchadh’’: (husband of) the daughter of Murchadh, indicating 
the importance of Dervorgil, the granddaughter of a King of Ireland. 

The following is part of a poem written by Seaan Mér O Dubhagain 
Gohn O Dugan), historian and poet of O Kelly of Ui Maine in the 14th 
century. This section relates to the tribes and chieftains of Breifne during 
the reign of Tighernan O Ruairc, Inghine Murchadh. 


‘Let us pass round Fodhila, 

Let men go by order; 

From the lands in which we are, 
The provinces let us go round. 
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From the spirited Sil-Muiredhaigh, 

Let us pass into the territory of Sean Ferghal, 
To the host of Breifne of ripened sense, 

It is time, though no slow passing. 


Chief King of Breifne of lasting sway 

Is O Ruaire, to whom the tributes of Connacht is due, 
The sub-kings of that region are not scarce 

With their chiefs around them. 


MacTighearnain of cloaks, 

Support of the fair Gaoidhil, 

' The purchaser of the poets and their friend 
Ts over the vehement Teallach Dunchadha. 


MacSamhradhain, knot of every strength, 
Over the illustrious Teallach Eachdhach; 
His land is not rendered ugly by the wind. 
MacConsnamha is over Clann-Chionaoith. 


MacCogadhain, circle of fame, 

Is over the noble Clann-Fearmaighe, 
Mag Dorchaidh, of no condemned law, 
Over the heroic Cinel-Luachain. 


The three chiefs of Dartraighe I shall name, 
And of Calraighe of the tribes, 

Their acquisitions have injured the slopes; 

O Finn the brave and O Cearbhaiil. 

They do not go among the rabble at the feast, 
And the majestic Mag Flannchadha. 


Royal chieftains of rough incursions, 

O Raghallaigh of red arms, 

The sweet sound of his golden voice is heard 
Over the fine Muinter Maoilmordha. 

We would wish to tarry there awhile; 

From this land let us pass. 


Let us pass, may it be a passage of prosperity, 
On a visit to the race of Fergus, 

To the active people. 

To the prosperous race of Rudhraigh. 
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Of Muinter Giollagain of plunders, 

O Cuinn is lord and captain; 

Mac Maoiliosa of fine horses 

Has his tributaries on Magh-Breacraighe. 


Mag Finnbhairr, delightful his prosperity 
Over the pleasant Muinter-Geradhain; 
Mag Raghnaill is heard now 

Over the active Muinter Eolais. 


The gentle Muinter Maoilmiadhaigh 

Over Magh-nise of strong hostages: 

Good was the dividend acquired by wounds: 
Let us enumerate the chiefs of the tribes. 


Muinter-Fearghail, and not now 

In the sovereignity over the Clann-Feargius, 
Against every tribe they exert their venom: 
The O Cuinns are their seniors.” 


(From the “Topographical Poems of O Dubhagain and O Huidhrin”: 
translated by John O Donovan 1862). 


For nearly 150 years there was no outstanding O Ruairc. The eligible 
young men of the clan fought one another for the kingship, and the Lords 
of Breifne changed in quick succession. 

Because the lives of the O Conor Kings of Connacht and of the 
O Ruairc Lords of Breifne were closely interwoven during this period, it is 
necessary now to write of Turlough Mér O Conor, the High King who 
died in 1156. He was a mighty King who had 23 known sons. Three of his 
wives are mentioned in the Annals, and no doubt there were many more. 
His senior son Rory succeeded him and was the last of the High Kings. 
Three other sons became ancestors of powerful O Conor clans who figured 
largely in the story of the O Ruaircs: Cathal Crobhderg (Red Hand) whose 
line was to become the main one: Muirchertach Muimneach (Murtagh of 
Munster, because he had been fostered in Munster), whose line was 
known as the Clan Murtagh: and Brian Luigneach (Brian of Leyney, 
because he had been fostered in Leyney in modern County Sligo). His 
line, the Clan Andrias, was named after his son Andrias. 

In the early 13th century one of the O Ruairc sons settled in that part 
of Breifne known as ‘‘from the Mountain (Sliabh an Iarainn) eastwards.”’ 
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He was Niall, great-grandson of the last O Ruairc King of Connacht, 
Domhnall. Niall’s people were called the Clan Fermaighe (modern Glen- 
farne, County Leitrim), and he and his descendants were the Lords of 
Dartry and Clan Fermaighe. There was much rivalry between these 
O Ruaircs and those of the main line, the Kings of Breifne, and they 
regularly killed each other. 

The O Raighillighs (O’Reilly) of East Breifne joined in, and one of 
these, Ferghal O Raighilligh, actually became Lord of Dartry and Clan 
Fermaighe for a time until he was slain by Maelruanaidh and Conchobhar 
MacDiarmada ‘‘in support of the sons of Niall, son of Conghalach 
O Ruairc.’’ For a while Maelseachlainn O Ruairc, son of a King of 
Breifne, became Lord of Dartry, but he was soon killed by the Clan 
Fermaighe O Ruaircs, who took back their lordship. 

In 1231 Ualgharg, King of Breifne, died while on a pilgrimage to the 
River Jordan. The scribes do not elaborate on this interesting piece of 
history. 

In the mid-13th century the dominant O Conors were Felim, King of 
Connacht, and his son Aedh-na-nGall (‘‘of the foreigners’’, perhaps 
because he was fostered in a non-Gaelic family), son and grandson of 
Cathal Crobhderg, King of Connacht. Felim made Domhnall O Ruairc 
King over the Ui Britin Breifne in 1257; and Aedh made Art Beg 
O Ruairec King in 1259, and Conchobhar Buidhe (yellow haired Conor) 
O Ruaire King in 1266, having in 1260 slain two of Conchobhar’s brothers 
and a cousin, as well as King Art Beg himself! 


In the early 14th century the O Ruaircs were still controlled by the 
O Conors; but now a MacDermot king appeared on the scene. 
Maelruanaidh MacDiarmada, King of Moylurg, was the foster-father of 
Felim, son of Aedh O Conor, the King of Connacht, descendants of Cathal 
Crobhderg. In 1309 Felim’s father Aedh (King of Connacht) was killed by 
Aedh Breifneach O Conor (‘‘Breifneach’’ because he had been fostered in 
Breifne) of the Clan Murtagh line of O Conors. The O Ruaircs who 
fostered him were those of the Clan Fermaighe, and there was always a 
close liaison between the Clan Murtagh and the Clan Fermaighe. The 
reason why Aedh Breifneach killed King Aedh was that he wanted his own 
brother Rory to be King of Connacht in Aedh’s place. 


Maelruanaidh, the King of Moylurg, acted quickly to ensure that his 
foster-son Felim, then aged 16, should not be superseded in the Kingship. 
“‘He came with his household muster about him into the the heart of Sil 
Murray (the O Conor and MacDermot country) to uphold the kingship 
and rule for his foster-son Felim O Conor, and he sent messengers to his 
Gall and Gael friends on all hands, and to William de Burgo (William 
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Liath, the grey) and his kinsmen, who came with all speed to that 
message....and he took personally the lordship of the chieftains and the 
submission of the sub-kings, and exacted their rents and stipulated 
tributes, and all the family and regal jewels of the King of Connacht; and 
all the Sil Murray made oath and gave security that they would not yield 
the lordship to any other. William de Burgo then came with the Sil 
Murray to Elphin.”’ 

But Aedh Breifneach O Conor was not deterred. He and his men at- 
tacked and burned a MacDermot stronghold and captured Donnchadh 
MacDermot and killed his wife. This was known as ‘“The Raid of the Bur- 
ning’’. 

Then Aedh Breifneach asked his brother Rory to lead their men in a 
raid on William de Burgo’s Buninna Castle. While Rory was away on this 
raid, Aedh Breifneach was killed by one of his own mercenary guard, who 
had been bribed to do so by William de Burgo. 

Now another problem arose for Maelruanaidh MacDermot. William 
de Burgo, having eliminated Aedh Breifneach O Conor, tried to take 
power over the Sil Murray. ‘‘Maelruanaidh MacDiarmada, seeing the ex- 
clusion of his foster-son from his patrimony, and the heavy exactions on 
each tuath (principality) about him, and much resenting the action of the 
Galls (the de Burgos) in restricting and diminishing his power — for the 
Galls felt sure that if this one man were weak, the whole province of Con- 
nacht would be in their hands — determined, like the warrior he was, to 
take his foster-son boldly and make him King by force.”’ 

So Maelruanaidh himself installed the 17 year old Felim O Conor as 
King of Connacht in a grand traditional ceremony at Carnfree (in modern 
County Roscommon), the inauguration place of the Kings of Connacht, 
that is, the O Conors, ‘‘according to the practise of the saints and of 
Da Conna of Assylin in particular.”’ 

But there was still no peace between Felim and Aedh Breifneach’s 
brother Rory, who declared that he himself was the rightful King of 
Connacht. 

Finally in 1316 Felim assembled a large army of Gaels and Galls, and 
they attacked Rory and the Clan Murtagh. Rory was killed in this fight, 
and Maelruanaidh MacDermot was wounded. 

Now at last Felim O Conor was undisputed King of Connacht ‘‘from 
Assaroe to Slieve Aughty’’. ‘‘He took hostages of the Ui Briuin Breifne’’ 
(the Clan Fermaighe, the allies of the Clan Murtagh?) ‘‘and made 
Ualgharg O Ruairc King over them.’’ Ualgharg was a son of Domhnall, 
King of Breifne, and nephew of Conchobhar Buidhe who had been made 
King of Breifne by Aedh na nGall O Conor in 1266. 

Felim now wanted to expel William Liath de Burgo and the Galls 
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from Connacht, so he proceeded to assemble an army ‘‘from all the region 
between Assaroe and Aughty”’ (from the border of modern County Sligo 
and County Donegal, to south County Galway). ‘‘Donnchadh O Briain, 
King of Thomond, came with his assembled ‘host; and 
OQ Maeleachlainn, King of Meath; O Ruairc, King of Breifne; 
O Ferghail, King of the Conmaicne; Tadhg O Cellaigh, King of the Ui 
Maine; and many more of the kings and chieftains’ sons of Erenn assembl- 
ed to him, And they all marched to Athenry to oppose William de Burgo, 
MacFeorais and the other Connacht Galls, and joined battle with them in 
front of the town’’, 

But the forces of de Burgo were too strong for Felim and his allies, 
The Gaels suffered a defeat, and Felim was killed ‘‘who was King of Con- 
nacht and entitled to become King of Ireland without opposition... Tadhg 
O Cellaigh, King of Ui Maine, fell with him, together with 28 men who 
were entitled to succeed to the kingship of Ui Maine.” (28 eligible princes, 
a prolific family!) 

It will be noted that the name of Maelruanaidh MacDermot, King of 
Moylurg, is not included in the list of Felim O Conor’s illustrious allies 
who attacked the de Burgo stronghold of Athenry. Maelruanaidh was pro- 
bably still recovering from his wounds sustained in the fight against the 
Clan Murtagh earlier in the year. It is probable that had he been well, he 
might have dissuaded his foster-son from this perhaps foolhardy venture. 
Athenry was evidently a strong and well defended fortress of the de 
Burgos. 

The Annals list as killed in the battle of Athenry 28 other kings and 
princes of Connacht, subject to Felim. ‘‘Moreover it is hard to say how 
many of the men of Munster and of Meath, and of Ireland generally, were 
killed there. In the words of the poet: 


Many of the men of Erenn lay dead about that great field. 
Many a king’s son, whom I name not, of the Meath and 
Munster hosts was killed in that great rout: 

My heart rues the fight. 


These deeds were done on the day of Saint Laurence, Martyr.’ 

Felim O Conor, King of Connacht, was aged 23 when he was slain at 
Athenry. 

Ualgharg O Ruairc, King of Breifne, married Derbhdil, daughter of 
Maelruanaidh MacDermot, and later he married the daughter of O Brien, 
King of Thomond. Eight sons of his are mentioned in the Annals, of 
whom three became Kings of Breifne: Aedh (Derbhail’s son), Tadhg na 
Gaor — of the berries — (son of O Brien’s daughter), and Tiernan Mér, 
whose mother’s name is not known. 
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Felim O Conor’s brother Turlough now assumed the kingship of Con- 
nacht, with the support of Maelruanaidh MacDermot, King of Moylurg. 
But Cathal, son of Domhnall O Conor of the Clan Andrias line, claimed 
the kingship, his father having been the Tanist (the chosen heir). 

In 1318 Maelruanaidh MacDermot assumbled a large army, and with 
Turlough O Conor, Ualgharg O Ruairc and others, attacked Cathal O 
Conor. Cathal returned the attack, deposed Turlough and seized the 
kingship for himself, which he held for six years, when Turlough slew him 
and again became King of Connacht. 

The life of Ualgharg O Ruaire was a constant succession of raids and 
battles, as was usual for a King in those days. His chief opponents were 
the O Conors of the Clan Murtagh and the Clan Andrias. 

In 1340 four of Ualgharg’s sons, Domhnall, Aedh, Gillachrist and 
Ruaidhri, organised a raid of their own against Cathal O Conor of the Clan 
Murtagh. Domhnall was killed in this affray. 

In 1343 ‘‘the Clan Murtagh were expelled out of the Breifne by 
Ualgharg O Ruairc’’, that is, the part of Breifne which was the country of 
the Clan Fermaighe O Ruaircs, the Clan Murtagh’s allies. ‘“They went in- 
to Tirhugh (in modern County Donegal) which was granted to them by 
Aengus O Domhnaill (O Donnell, lord of Tirconnell) with its grasslands 
and cornlands and other wealth.”’ 

During Ualgharg’s reign, he is said to have given land to several 
families from Munster, three of whom were to become important in 
O Ruairc history. A certain scribe noted the event, and following is the 
translation: 


“Tt was this Ualgharg who gave gentle kindly 
welcome and broad lands to that sept of the 
race of Lughaidh, son of Ith, that had come 
out of Munster through disagreement anent 
the enclosing or the building of the house 

of Cashel. A thousand men was their number, 
1.¢. MacFhlannchaidh Dartraigh (MacClancy of 
Dartry); O Cuirnin Ardbhaile Ui Chuirnin 
(O Curneen of O Curneen’s chief town); 

O Criodachain Dhruim Liasd (O Credegan of 
Drumlease) and O Carnen and others: 
Holders of sanctuary lands were the latter 
two, and O Treabhair Cille Fearga (O Trevor 
of Killarga) who should get precedence.’’* 


*(R.LA. MS. C, iv. 1, folio 224v) 
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Father Paul Walsh in ‘Trish Men of Learning’? notes: “The 
O Credegans and O Carnens were erenaghs or co-arbs of Drumlease, 
and the Trevors of Killarga — Church lands.”’ 


Of these families, the MacFhlannchaids or MacFlannchadhas have 
already been mentioned, as Chieftains of Dartraighe in the 12th century. 
It is not easy to reconcile these two statements. 

In 1346 a great battle was fought at Calry (beside Loch Gill) between 
the O Ruaircs under Ualgharg, and the Clan Andrias O Conors under 
Rory, son of the erstwhile King of Connacht, Cathal. Ualgharg was killed 
in this battle. 

His son Aedh became King of Breifne in his place. Aedh continued 
the feud against the Clan Murtagh O Conors; and in 1350 he killed Aedh, 
the reigning King of Connacht, son of Aedh Breifneach O Conor. 

The following year Aedh O Ruairc went on a pilgrimage to’ Croagh 
Patrick, but on his way back he was captured by the son of Pilpin Burke 
(de Burgo) as he was passing through Burke country. In the words of the 
Annals: ‘‘Ferghal MacDiarmada took the field on account of this capture 
and a general war sprang up throughout Connacht, and Moylurg was 
stripped bare in consequence.’’ Ferghal was King of Moylurg and Aedh’s 
first cousin, his father and Aedh’s mother being brother and sister. We do 
not know how Aedh was freed. 

In 1352 the O Ruaircs and Clan Murtagh O Conors were fighting each 
other again, and Aedh O Ruairc, King of Breifne, was slain by Cathal, 
brother of the Aedh he had killed two years before. 

We now come to the strange story, to us, of Aedh O Ruairc’s wife. 
She was evidently a much sought after princess — Cobhlaigh Mér O Conor 
of the Clan Andrias line, sister of Rory O Conor who had killed Aedh’s 
father, Ualgharg O Ruairc! When she married Aedh O Ruairc, she was the 
widow of Niall Garbh (the rough) O Domhnaill (O Donnell), Lord of Tir- 
connell. Now, on Aedh’s death, she married his killer, Cathal O Conor of 
the Clan Murtagh. 

This famous woman was known as ‘‘Port na d-tri Namhat’’, Haven of 
the Three Enemies. The Annals describe her as “‘a rich and affluent 
woman of good hospitality.”’ 

The Clan Murtagh O Conors, having eliminated Aedh O Ruairc, now 
produced their own candidate for the kingship of Breifne, Flaithbhertach 
(Flaherty) O Ruairc, brother of the late King of Breifne, Ualgharg, and 
Aedh’s uncle. Flaithbhertach however only lasted a few months, dying the 
same year. His son Maelsechlainn was married to Lasarfina, daughter of 
Cathal O Conor of the Clan Murtagh who had killed Maelsechlainn’s first 
cousin, Aedh O Ruairc. 
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In 1367 the Clan Murtagh migrated from the O Donnell country into 
Magh Nisse in Muinter Eolais (Moynish in County Leitrim). Soon after- 
wards they raided Moylurg and burned the stronghold of 
Aedh MacDermot. His uncle, Ferghal MacDermot, King of Moylurg, 
came to his support and some of the raiders were slain; but in the fighting 
Derbhail (the King of Moylurg’s aunt and widow of Ualgharg O Ruairc, 
King of Breifne) was killed. She must have returned to live in Moylurg 
after her husband’s death. 

The Clan Murtagh appear to have made themselves unpopular with all 
their neighbours, for in 1370 there was a great war between them and the 
O Reillys of East Breifne. “‘O Raighilligh and O Ferghail 
(O Farrell) and MacUdhir (Philip Maguire, King of Fermanagh) rose up 
against the Clan Murtagh, and with their combined forces drove them out 
of Muinter Eolais.”’ 

The Clan Murtagh sought refuge in MacWilliam Burke’s country, 
and never returned to Breifne. 

This Norman family of De Burgo (Burke) had by this time become 
absorbed into Gaelic society. The Gaels accepted them and often intermar- 
ried with them. But the scribes of the Annals always called them ‘‘The 
Galls’’, foreigners. 

The next King of Breifne was Tadhg na Gaor O Ruairc, Tadhg of the 
Berries, another of Ualgharg’s sons. His mother was the daughter of 
O Brien, King of Thomond. In an appendix to this history is the delightful 
story of how Tadhg came by his nickname. He married Una Maguire, 
sister of Philip, the King of Fermanagh who had helped to banish the 
troublesome Clan Murtagh O Conors, and who a few years earlier had kill- 
ed Cathal O Conor (killer of Tadhg na Gaor’s brother Aedh, King of 
Breifne). 

Tadhg na Gaor’s territory was that part of Breifne O Ruairc known as 
Cenel Luachain to the east of Loch Allen, bordering on Fermanagh and 
Breifne O Reilly. 


With the Clan Murtagh O Conors out of the way. Tadhg seems to 
have had a peaceful reign. The Annals in his 1376 obituary describe him as 
“‘a man full of hospitality and munificence, a man of fame and renown. the 
Bear of Breifne and the Lion of Leth-Chuinn’’ (Conn’s Half, i.e. the nor- 
thern half of Ireland). 

In the Annals Una is ‘‘a woman the most distinguished of her time for 
hospitality, charity and piety in Lower (North) Connacht”’ — truly the 
ideal of a King’s wife. 

And finally came the turn of the third of Ualgharg’s sons to be King of 
Breifne, the great Tiernan Mor, a King of strength and long life. He was 
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the younger brother of Tadhg na Gaor, and may also have been a son of 
O Brien’s daughter. He was to be leader of his people for 42 years, almost 
as long as his namesake of the 12th century. He married firstly Aine, 
daughter of Tadhg MacDonnchadha (MacDonagh), Lord of Tirerrill, 
described in the Annals as ‘‘most excellent of the women of Leth- 
Chuinn.”’ Secondly, he married Gormlaidh, daughter of the Lord of Car- 
bury, Domhnall O Conor of the Clan Andrias. 

Tiernan Mér’s career is a perfect example of the way of life of a Gaelic 
King. The Annals record his martial exploits in which, to prove his 
superiority, he attacks one clan after another. The fact that he was never 
defeated, and that he died of old age, earned for him the title ‘‘Mér’’, the 
Great. Truly he must have lived under a lucky star. In his time he raided 
with impunity MacDermot of Moylurg, MacDonagh of Tirerrill, O Reilly 
of East Breifne, O Donnell of Tirconnell, O Muldoon of Lurg, and 
O Healy of Muinter Elidhe. 

The Clan Murtagh, who had been banished years before, attempted to 
settle again in the Breifne in 1390. ‘‘And O Ruairc obtained intelligence of 
this whilst he was in Glengavlin, and he brought his bands to the upper 
part of Cenel Luachain (modern Carrigallen barony, Co. Leitrim), and a 
brave, destructive assault was made by O Ruairc on them, and they were 
routed, and the killing of their flocks continued from Bel-atha-doire- 
Dubhthaigh to the summit of the Breifnian hills.’’ 

However some of the Clan Murtagh were still in Breifne the following 
year. ‘‘O Ruairc and O Raighilligh made a peace, and O Ruairc went to 
meet O Raighilligh at Drumbane, accompanied by a few of his own 
household. Sixty-five of the Clan Murtagh lay in wait for him at a pass (the 
pass of Creenagh) and when he entered it, Sean Mér, son of 
Mac na Banfidhighe (son of the weaving woman) O Conor, came against 
him and thrust at him with a spear. O Ruairc retaliated and riposted 
keenly and quickly, killing him with a single spear thrust. Another thrust 
he gave to Donnchadh, son of Aedh an clerigh O Conor, killing him too; 
and he also exultantly killed Thomas O Gaithin; and came away safely 
with his followers, having the deaths of four of the band to his credit.”’ 

After this the Clan Murtagh are heard of no more, except in 1474, 
“‘Donnchadh, son of Aedh O Conor, of the remnant of the Clan Murtagh, 


died at Tober Elva in Magh Ai’’ (the country of the O Conors Roe, 


descendants of Cathal Crobhderg O Conor, near modern Castlerea, 
County Roscommon). 

As for the Clan Fermaighe O Ruaircs, the Clan Murtagh’s allies, they 
were also expelled from the Breifne, after attacking Tiernan in 1400. It is 
recorded that Maelsechlainn O Ruairc, who had married Lasarfina 
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O Conor, thus uniting the two Clans, was slain by O Neills in 1401 while 
fighting on the O Donnells’ side. It will be recalled that the O Donnells 
had granted land to the Clan Murtagh O Conors in Tirconnell in 1343. 
Maelsechlainn’s sons Donnchadh and Seoan were killed in 1416 by 
Ualgharg’s grandsons. After this the Clan Fermaighe and the Clan 
Murtagh disappear from the pages of history. 

There is evidence that Tiernan Mér gave some of the Clan Fermaighe 
country to his wife Aine’s brother, Tomaltach MacDonagh, for in the in- 
troduction to the Book of Ballymote, which was written for the 
MacDonaghs, Tomaltach is described as ‘‘Lord of Tirerrill, the two Cor- 
rans, Airtech and Tir Tuathail, and of five Baile (townlands) in Clann 
Fermaighe.”’ 

Tiernan Mor died in 1418. From the Annals of Connacht comes this 
passage: 


“Tighernan Mor, son of Ualgharc O Ruaire, 
King of Breifne, the keenest and boldest 

fighter of the Cath O m-Britiin since the 

time of Tighernan i. (inghine) Murchadh, 

one who took forcible possession of his 
patrimony from his enemies by the prowess 

of his own strong hand, died at a good old 

age in his own stronghold about St. Brigid’s 
Day, and was buried in the monastery of Sligo.” 


As always after the death of a powerful long lived King, events were 
chaotic for many years, as Tiernan’s sons and nephews fought for the suc- 
cession. According to the Brehon law of the Gaels, descendants of a king 
down to great-grandsons were eligible for the Kingship, which gives a 
reason for the remarkable number of cousinly battles and killings. 

Two of Tiernan’s sons, both heirs of Breifne, predeceased him; 
Tiernan Og in 1412 when he was only 36, and Owen just a few days before 
his father’s death. ‘‘Eoghan (Owen), son of Tighernan Mo6r 
O Ruairc, eligible Prince of Breifne, was drowned in Loch Finnmhaige 
(Loch Finvoy, modern Loch Garadice) on his way from Inis na d-torc 
(Hog Island, modern Cherry Island) to visit his father who was on his 
death bed at the time.’’ Owen must have been living in the Castle on the 
island. 

A third son, Aedh Buidhe (Hugh Boy, the fair) now succeeded his 
father as King of Breifne, but he died the next year ‘‘in the beginning of 
his prosperity in his own fortress.’’ One cannot help wondering if all these 
deaths were natural! 
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A fourth son, Tadhg, was elected as King by his own branch of the 
family, the O Ruaircs of ‘‘Slieve an Ierin westwards’’ (West Breifne). But 
the O Reillys of Slieve an Ierin eastwards”’ (East Breifne), together with 
the MacTiernans and MacRannalls, supported the claim of Tadhg’s 
cousin Art to be King. Art was a son of Tiernan Mér’s brother who had 
been King of Breifne before him, Tadhg na Gaor of Cenel Luachain in 
East Breifne. Art’s own land was Magh Angaidhe, not far from the border 
with Breifne O Reilly. It is not surprising therefore that he had O Reilly 
support. Art O Ruairc of East Breifne and Tadhg O Ruairc of West 
Breifne became known as Half-Kings, or ‘‘kings in opposition’’. They 
were the first of a number of O Ruairc half-kings who emerged during the 
period of family disturbances and wars that followed Tiernan Mér’s death, 
each ruling over his own territory only. 

In 1421 Tadhg O Ruairc with.his creaghts accompanied Niall 
O Donnell and his army on a hosting, in this case a cattle raid. Creaghts 
were the men who took charge of the captured cattle. These men were 
armed with wattles and meadogs (long knives) with which they fought if 
overtaken. They were commanded by officers in the same way as the kerns 
and the galloglasses (the foot soldiers and the mercenary soldiers). 


Annals of the Four Masters, 1433: 

“There was a famine in the summer of this year, called for a very long time 
afterwards “The summer of slight acquaintance’’, because no one recognised 
friend or relative in consequence of the great shortage of food.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE LAST KINGS OF BREIFNE 


The 15th century marks the beginning of the split in the O Ruairc 


family into the three separate branches of Dromahair, Cloncorick and 
Carha. 


Art of East Breifne was killed in 1430 by his nephew Manus, son of his 


brother Conchobhar Crom, and he was succeeded by another brother 
Lochlainn as King of East Breifne. 


Tadhg of West Breifne died in 1435, and his nephew, Donnchadh, 


succeeded him as King of West Breifne. After Donnchadh, Tadhg’s son 
Tiernan Og became King of West Breifne. 


There is a disgraceful story in the Annals of Ulster 1457 concerning 


Lochlainn, the King of East Breifne, and the Battle of the Graine: 


“Great war arose this year between MagUidhir, namely Thomas, King of 
Fir-Manach (Maguire of Fermanagh) and Ua Ruairc, namely Lochlainn, 
son of Tadhg Ua Ruairc. MagUidhir and Ua Ruairc appointed a meeting 
with each other opposite Ath Conaill (the ford of Connell). MagUidhir and 
Brian, son of Philip MagUidhir, went with a few people, that is, six 
horsemen and three-score footmen, to meet Ua Ruairc. When Ua Ruairc 
and the Tellach Eathach (MacGaurans) and Tellach Dunchadha (Mac 
Tiernans) learned that MagUidhir was accompained by only a small force, 
they gave him a hostile meeting. When MagUidhir saw the deceit practised 
on him, he went forward to Gort-an-fedain (field of the stream). There a 
battalion of kern and a battalion of galloglasses of the people of Ua Ruaire 
overtook him. Then MagUidhir and Brian MagUidhir with the six that 
were on horses and the three-score kern, turned on them and routed the 


people of Ua Ruairc spiritedly, felicitously on that occasion, and inflicted 


the defeat of Ath Conaill and of the Graine, namely a river that is between 
Fir-Manach and the Breifne, upon them (the modern Woodford River, 
marking the boundary of Counties Cavan and Leitrim). A great multitude 
of them were either slain or drowned, and the kern of MagUidhir carried 
with them sixteen heads of the nobles of the people of Ua Ruairc to the town 
of MagUidhir, and they were placed on the palisade of the 
courtyard of MagUidhir in sight of the men of Erenn.” 


Lochlainn must have been at least 80 at the time. Perhaps he could not 


control his people when they gave the Maguires a ‘‘hostile meeting”’. 
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He died the following year, and the Annals of Ulster note his passing 
thus: 


“Ua Ruairc, namely Lochlainn, son of 
Tadhg Ua Ruaire, that is half-King of 
the Breifne, died this year, after 

spending his whole lifetime in goodness”. 


After this there were no more Kings of East Breifne, although 
Lochlainn’s son Owen was called in the Annals ‘“‘the expectant heir of 
Breifne’’. Perhaps the Battle of the Graine cost too many lives, and the 
Ua Ruaircs of East Breifne lost the power and the will to fight for the 
Kingship. But they continued as Lords of East Breifne, and in years to 
come were to be known as the O Rourkes of Cloncorick (the name of their 
stronghold, not far from Magh Angaidhe, near modern Carrigailen in 
County Leitrim). ; , 

They were the second branch of the O Rourkes. 

After Lochlainn’s death there was no opposition to Tiernan Og of 
West Breifne, and he was King of all Breifne for ten years. In 1468 
‘Tiernan Og, worthy King of the Ui Briuin and the Cath Aedha Finn, 
died after overcoming the world and the devil’’. 

Tiernan Og’s descendants were the O Rourkes of Dromahair, the 
main branch of the family. 

His brother Domhnall was then elected King by Aedh Ruadh 
O Donnell, the powerful Lord of Tirconnell. But the O Ruaircs of Carha 
opposed him and elected their own candidate, Tiernan Og’s uncle, 
Donnchadh Losc. 

In 1470 in an attempt to establish Domhnall’s claim to be the rightful 
King of Breifne, Aedh Ruadh O Donnell and Domhnall O Ruairc with an 
army made their way into Tullyhunco, MacTiernan’s country, where lay 
the site of the ancient O Ruairc inauguration place, a round hill named 
Cruachan mic Tighernain (or Cruachan O Cuproin, the name of the 
earliest inhabitants. This hill is less than a mile northwest of modern 
Killeshandra in County Cavan). 

O Donnell hoped to inaugurate Domhnall as King of Breifne on 
Cruachan. But the territory was no longer the property of all the 
O Ruaircs;.and the MacTiernans who were sub-chieftains of the 
O Ruaircs of East Breifne, together with the O Reillys of East Breifne and 
the English, whose Pale extended to the O Reilly’s boundary, denied 
O Donnell and Domhnall O Ruairc access to the Cruachan. We are not 
told what happened to Domhnall, and he and his uncle Donnchadh Lose 
both disappear from the pages of the Annals. 

It is only in 1487 that a King of Breifne is mentioned again, and he is 
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Felim O Ruairc of Castlecar (the country around Glencar, north of 
Dromahair in County Leitrim), the son of the King of West Breifne, 
Donnchadh O Ruairc. From the text it appears that Felim had been Lord 
of Breifne for some time. Donnchadh and Felim were the ancestors of the 
third branch of the O Rourkes, those of Carha. 

In 1487 Brian Roe O Ruairc of Dromahair, the Tanist (elected heir) of 
Breifne ‘‘was slain by a dart cast at him’’ by Owen O Ruairc of Castlecar, 
Felim’s son. In consequence the Lord of Tirconnell, Aedg Ruadh 
O Donnell, still the supporter of the Dromahair O Ruaircs, ‘‘marched into 
Breifne and laid siege to O Ruairc’s town (Castlecar). Felim was banished 
into Fermanagh, but was afterwards allowed to return.”’ 

In 1488 Brian Roe’s brother Owen of Dromahair, in retaliation for his 
brother’s killing, slew Owen of Castlecar ‘‘during an armistice’’, the 
Annals say. 

And now for a glimpse of a 15th century Gaelic princess, not an 
O Ruairc or even a wife of an O Ruairc, but the daughter of the King of 
Ely, the land that is now south County Offaly and north County 
Tipperary. She was Margaret O Carroll, the wife of Calvach O Conor 
Faly, whose country was what is now eastern County Offaly and western 
County Kildare. The O Conors Faly were a sept quite distinct from the O 
Conors of Connacht. This passage is included to illustrate the way of life of 
the Gaels in those days (See Appendix 3) 

According to the Annals of Connacht: 
‘Mairgreg (Margaret) daugter of Tadhg O Cerbhaill (O Carroll), King of 
Ely, was the best of the women of the Gaedil, and the one who made most 
causeways, churches, books, chalices, and all articles useful for the service of 
a church; and she issued two general invitations in one year, at Killeigh (in 
modern County Offaly) at the feast of Saint Sinchell; and at Rathangan 
(now in County Kildare) at the first festival of Mary.” 

The Annals of the Four Masters write about her in greater detail: 
‘“Margrett, daughter of Tadhg O Carroll, King of Ely (O Conor Faly- 
Calvach’s wife) was hostess and patroness to all the learned in Ireland, 
philosophers, poets, guests, strangers, religious persons, soldiers, mendicant 
or poor orders, and to all manner of the poor in Ireland. It was she that 
twice in one year commonly invited in the dark of the year, on the feast day 
of Saint Sincell in Killeigh (March 26th) all persons both Gaels and 
Albanachs, to two general feasts of bestowing both meats and money, with 
all manner of gifts, of 2700 persons, besides gamesters and poor men; as it 
was recorded in a Roll, viz. the chief kins of each family of the learned 
Gaels was by Gilla-na-naomh Mac Aegan’s hand, the chief brehon to O 
Conor, written in the Roll, and his adherents and kinsmen, so that the 
aforesaid number of 2700 was listed with the arts of dan or poetry, music 
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and antiquity. And Mailin O Mulconry, one of the chief learned of 
Connacht, was the first written on that Roll, and first paid, dieted or set to 
supper, and those of his name after him, and so forth everyone as he was 
paid was written in that Roll, for fear of mistake, and set down to eat after- 
wards. And Margrett on the garrots (in the porch?) of the great Church of 
Saint Sincell, clad in cloth of gold, her nearest friends about her, her clergy 
and brehons too; Calvach himself on horseback by the Church’s outward 
side, to the end that all things might be done orderly, and each one served 
successively. And first of all she gave two chalices of gold as offerings that 
day on the Altar, and she also caused to nurse or foster two young orphans. 
And she gave the sécond invitation (to everyone who came not that day) on 
the feast day of the Assumption of Our Lady in harvest at Rath-iomghain 
-(Imgan’s rath, Rathangan). And she was the only woman that has made 
most of preparing highways and erecting bridges, churches, and mass 
books.” 


Mailin O Mulconry (Maolchonaire), who was at Margaret O Carroll’s 
party at Killeigh, was ollav or professor of the Sil Murray of Connacht (the 
O Conors and MacDermots), “‘principal author of the learning of Erenn 
and Alba, and head of his family for 37 years, when he died in 1441, aged 
80 or more.”’ 

We return to the O Ruaircs. Felim of Castlecar, King of Breifne, died 
in 1500 and was succeeded by Owen O Ruairc of Dromahair, who had 
killed Felim’s son. 

Owen then seems to have given up warfare: He married Margaret, 
daughter of Conchobhar na srona O Briain (Conor O Brien), King of 
Thomond, and they became patrons of the Church, and of poets and 
historians. 

The O Cuirnins (O Curneen) were the hereditary ollavs of the 
O Ruaircs and O Raighillighs of Breifne. In 1519 Ferceirtne 
Cuirnin was ‘‘a favourite of Owen O Ruairc, and head of the learning and 
poetry of his own tribe.” In 1498 Conchobhar Carrach O Cuirnin had 
been “‘ollav and chief poet of the people of Breifne’’. In 1475 Cormac 
O Cuirnin had been ‘‘teacher of the learned of Erinn’’. In 1416 there had 
been a terrible fire: ‘‘The Church on Inis Mor in Loch Gill was burned, 
and O Cuirnin’s books, including the Lebar Gerr of the Muinter Cuirnin, 
and splendid valuables, his ornamental cup, his timpe and his harp were 
burned in it’’. 

In 1508 ‘‘The Monastery of O Ruairc’s town, which is called Carrick 
Patrick, in the diocese of Ardagh, was commenced by O Ruairc (Owen) 
and his wife Margaret, daughter of Conor O Brien’’. This was the 
renowned Franciscan Friary of Creevelea, and it was founded in 1509 as 
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an offshoot of the Franciscan Friary in Donegal of which the 
O Donnells were patrons. Margaret’s sister Nuala was O Donnell’s wife. 
At Creevelea O Ruaires received their education, joined the Order as 
Friars, or were buried when they died. 

The O Ruaircs were also patrons of another much older monastery, if 
it could be called such, Fenagh in the part of Breifne lying east of Loch 
Allen. The Fenagh Churches were founded by Saint Caillin in the 5th or 
6th century. The family of O Rodachdin (O Rodaigh) were the hereditary 
erenaghs or guardians. And it was in 1516, during the kingship of Owen 
O Ruairc, that the famous Book of Fenagh was copied by the scribe 
Muirgius O Maolchonaire (O Mulconry) ‘‘out of an old book of Caillin’’, 
at the request of Tadhg O Rodaigh, then the head of the family. It is a Life 
of the Saint in prose and verse, and is preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. Many years later another copy of this Life was made for Brian 
Ballach Og O Ruairc, Owen’s great-grandson. 

Margaret, Owen’s wife, died in 1513, and the following obituary is 
from the Annals of Loch Cé: 


‘Mairgreg, daughter of Conchobhar O Briain, the wife of O Ruaire, the 
best woman towards guests, and exiles, that had come from Brian Borumha 
(Brian Boru, ancestor of the O Briens) down, died after unction and 
penance.” 
And from the Annals of Connacht: 
‘Mairgreg, daughter of Conchobhar O Briain, and wife of O Ruaire, 
radiant paragon of the Gaels, to whom God gave prosperity and royal state 
and great wealth; hearth of hospitality and maintenance, humanity and 
charitable entertainment for scholars and ollavs, the weak and the wretched 
and all, whether mighty or outcast, who stood in need thereof; one who 
never, as long as she lived, denied any man craving a boon; died, after 
unction and penance, and was buried in the monastery which she had herself 
built to the honour of God and Saint Francis, namely the Monastery of 
Creevelea”’. ; 
Owen O Ruairc, King of Breifne, Margaret’s husband, died in 1528. His 
obituary in the Annals of Connacht reads: 

“O Ruairc, Owen son of Tiernan, chief ornament of the men of Conmaicne 
and famous heir of Sean Ferghal, pillar of the bounty and magnificience of 
western Europe, a wise openhanded very wealthy prince, a man who tamed 
his neighbours, and maintained all stout warfare against border foes, prop 
of the nobility and endurance of the posterity of Aedh Finn, son of Fergna, 
son of Fergus; died in the robe of Saint Francis after unction and penance”. 


His son Brian Ballach Mér, who now succeeded as King of Breifne, 
was a very different kind of man. Brian was the epitome of the traditional 
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ageressive warring Gaelic ruler. He was the last of the Breifne Kings to 

_live as his ancestors had. The English in the Pale had hitherto not 
* penetrated beyond the River Shannon, so life was as it had always been. 
The change was to come when the Elizabethan rulers and adventurers 
moved into Connacht, determined to conquer and pacify the country, and 
impose English laws. 

The first notice in the Annals of Brian Ballach Mor was in 1526, in his 
father’s lifetime: 

“O Ruairc, that is, Brian, son of Owen, son of Tiernan, made a great 
hosting into Muinter Eolais, obtaining power over every region of the land, 
and at last forcing them. against their will to yield him pledges and 
hostages.” 

The fact that he is called ‘‘O Ruairc’’ (meaning the head of his clan) 
suggests that his father had gone into retirement at the monastery of 
Creevelea. ; : 

In that same year Brian’s brother Tadhg ‘‘eligible Lord of Breifne was 
killed by the sons of another brother Tiernan Og, who had himself been 
killed in 1508 by Sean, son of Tiernan Finn O Ruairc. These were of 
course ‘‘succession killings’’, one of these O Ruaircs hoping to succeed as 
King. 

In that year of 1526 Brian performed an act of filial piety. He commis- 
sioned a gorgeous cover to be made for the oaken Minnsa or Shrine of 
Saint Caillin of Fenagh. This cover was of fine metal, ornamented with 
precious stones and scrollwork, with a crucifixion and figures of the 
Apostles. On it was inscribed in Irish, ‘“‘Pray for the man who covered the 
shrine of Caillin, that is, Brian, son of Owen O Ruairc and Margaret, 
daughter of O Brien: and the year of Our Lord then was 1526. A Hail 
Mary for their souls.”” The Minnsa was flat intended to hold a book, 
perhaps a Bible.* (For the subsequent history of Saint Caillin’s Shrine, see 
Appendix 1) 

In 1532 Owen, a son of the deceased Tiernan Og, ‘‘an eminent 
gentleman and qualified for the lordship by his nobility and hospitality 
and accomplishments, if God had granted him life and time, was killed by 
the sons of Mulvey in the monastery of the Friars (Creevelea) at 
Dromahair.”’ It is impossible not to believe that this killing was arranged 
by Brian Ballach, who was thereby eliminating one more of his rivals for 
the kingship. 

In 1536 Brian Ballach attacked Castlecar, the stronghold of his 
cousins, the O Ruaircs of Carha, demolished it and took prisoner their 
chief, Felim O Ruairc, son of Felim O Ruairc of Castlecar who had been 
King of Breifne before Brian Ballach’s father Owen. 

*Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. 22, 1892. 
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St. Caillin’s Shrine at St. Mel’s, Longford. 
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Such was the dangerous life of eligible princes in the Gaelic world. 

This was the last century in which O Ruaircs fought one another for 
the kingship. In later year they united against the intruders from England, 
and then there were intermarriages between the three branches of 
Dromahair, Carha and Cloncorick. 

Rory MacDermot, King of Moylurg, figured largely in the life of 
Brian Ballach O Ruairc. To us it seems that theirs was a curious associa- 
tion. At times they fought against each other, and at others they joined 
forces against a common foe. Perhaps this is an illustration of Gaelic clan 
warfare, which was in part ritualistic. 

Like Brian Ballach, Rory was a great warrior. He was the last King of 
Moylurg before the intrusion of the Elizabethans into Connacht, and the 
consequent upheaval in the Gaelic way of life. 

The Annals of Loch Ce under 1536 report that ‘‘Brian, the son of 
Eoghan, son of Tighernan, was proclaimed O Ruairc.’’ There are no other 
details. Perhaps this was a ceremonial proclamation. He had already been 
acting as Chief for eight years. 

In the same year “‘O Ruairc was brought by Ruaidhri, the son of 
Tadhg MacDiarmada, to besiege the castle of Cenn-maighe (Canbo), and 
they demolished the place and killed the warders, viz. Cathal, son of 
Cormac Og (MacDiarmada), and Ferghal, son of Brian (MacDiarmada) 
and all who were there besides.’’ At this time Rory was only half-King of 
Moylurg, the other half-King being Aedh MacDermot, the Abbot of 
Boyle Abbey. 

In 1540 ‘‘Leitrim Castle was built by O Ruairc, that is Brian, in spite 
of those who were making war on him on all sides, namely Moylurg, both 
lordships of Muinter Eolais (MacRannalls) and O’Reilly. His own son 
Conn with a large party of the men of Breifne were also fighting against 
him. But situated thus, he built the’ castle very icky and committed 
great destruction in Moylurg in this war.’ 

That same year Brian’s son Conn was in Moylurg attending a 
Christmas party given by Rory MacDermot and his wife, Sadhbh (Saba) 
Burke, daughter of Richard Og Burke of the MacWilliam Oughter. The 
fact that Conn was at war with his own father, and that he was at Rory and 
Saba’s party, suggests that either his mother or his foster-mother was a 
MacDermot. Fosterage was common among the nobility in those days, 
creating important bonds of alliance between families. It would not be sur- 
prising if sometimes the child became fonder of his foster parents than of 
his own. 

The Annals of Loch Ce, of which Rory’s son, Brian MacDermot of 
the Carrick, was the patron and part editor, give the following description 
of the party: 
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“A school invitation was given by Ruaidhri, son of Tadhg MacDiarmada, 
and by his wedded wife, i.e. MacWilliam’s daughter, t.e., Sadhbh Burk, 
daughter of Rickard Og, the best woman of her own kindred, or of any 
family of her time (and she had not the palm from Ruaidhri), for 
distributing various gifts to poets and ollamhs, and men of all arts. And at 
this invitation MacDiarmada came, i.e. Aedg (the other half-King of 
Moylurg), son of Cormac MacDiarmada; and O Birn, 1.e. Tadhg, son of 
Cairbre; and O Flannagain, i.e. Edmond, son of William; and 
MacDiarmada Ruadh (Roe), i.e. Cathal, son of Maghnus; and the sons of 
Brian, son of Maghnus. The descendants of Conchobhar, son of Ruaidhri 
Buidhe, came there, viz. Ferghal, son of Conchobhar; and the sons of 
Donnchadh Dubh, son of Conchobhar, viz. Ruaidhri Buidhe and 
Maelsechlainn Donn; and Maghnus Caech. The sons of Conchobhar Og, 
son of Muirchertach, viz. Tadhg and Ferghal and Brian, came there. Aedh 
and Diarmaid, the sons of Cathal, son of Aedh, came there. (All these 
people were MacDermots). Brian Caech and Art, the sons of Ruaidhri 
Glas, son of Brian Caech came (these were O Conors Sligo — the Clan 
Andrias). The sons of William O Mailenaigh (Mullaney) came, vis. the 
Gilladubh and Diarmaid, Tadgh and Muirgius, (perhaps their mother was 
a MacDermot). Tomaltach, son of Aedh, son of Conchobhar (another 
MacDermot) came there. The Lord of Airtech came there i.e. Cathal, the 
son of Tadgh Og MacDiarmada Gall, accompanied by the Chiefs of 
Airtech. There came Conn, the son of Brian, son of Eoghan 
O Ruaire: and Tomatltach (brother of the host, Rory), the son of Tadgh 
MacDiarmada; and Ruaidhri na dtulan (the hillock) MacDiarmada, and 
the sons of Cathal MacDiarmada; and many more that cannct be mention- 
ed. For the poets and ollaves of Erinn came to the seat of the hospitality and 
generosity of the province of Connacht, i.e. to the Rock of the smooth- 
flowing Loch Ce. 

And everyone of them obtained the desire of his own mind and nature, 
according to his dignity and learning, on that illustrious, honourable 
festival, i.e. at Christmas. And let everyone who reads this give a blessing 
on the souls of the humane couple we have mentioned above.” 


The scribe who wrote this passage, Donough Mac an Filedh (‘‘son of 
the poet’’) added ‘‘My pulse shrank through excess of labour’’! A ‘‘school 
invitation’’ was an invitation to an assembly where poets and learned men 
competed for prizes. 


It is pleasant to be able to record a friendly social gathering; and 


presumably, although the Annals do not say so, the wives, sisters and 
daughters must have attended the party as well. The Gaelic chieftains did 
not spend all their time fighting! They took part in learned discussions, 
listened to music and poetry (perhaps even composed it), and to recitals of 
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genealogy; and they were devoted to their Church. 

Each clan had its own family of poets and professors. The O Curneens 
(O Cuirnin) were ollaves (ollamh) to the O Ruaircs; the O Mulconrys 
(O Maolchonaire) and O’Duigenans to the MacDermots and O Conors. 

It is a great pity that the Annals do not record something of the 
ordinary family lives of the various clans. That Christmas of 1540 must 
have presented a lively scene on the Rock and on the shores of Loch Ce. 

Now there is a sad event to relate. Conn O Ruairc was “‘killed in 
treachery by the sons of MacMaghnusa (MacManus) of Tir Tuathail, at 
the instigation of his own father.’’ This must have happened as he was 
passing through Tir Tuathail on his way back to the Breifne after the party 
at Loch Cé. At that time Rory MacDermot and Brian Ballach O Ruairc ~ 
appear not to have been on friendly terms. Perhaps Brian thought that 
Rory and his brother Tomaltach were plotting with Conn against him, 
especially if Conn was half a MacDermot. 

In the year that Rory became King of Moylurg, the other half-King 
having died, he gave another school invitation at Christmas, ‘‘and it is not 
possible to count or over-reckon all that he gave:to the poets and pro- 
fessors and learned men of Erinn, and to all men besides. A good son of 
MacDiarmada, i.e., Maelruanaidh, the son of Ruaidhri MacDiarmada, 
gave the like invitation, and distributed much of the world’s riches to the 
men of Erinn, after the example of his father.”’ 

The Annals of Loch Ce then explain that during the months leading 
up to Christmas, Rory ‘“‘secured and firmly established many of the 
neighbouring and distant territories under his government”’ and exacted 
heavy tribute from the chiefs of those places. Ten clans are named, and a 
total of 1788 cows were claimed as tribute. ‘‘And all these were given to 
the professors and poets of Erinn in one day, i.e., the day of Saint 
Stephen’s festival.’? The Costellos provided 1200 of those cows, as well as 
10 saddle horses. 


In 1542 the King of Breifne, Brian Ballach O Ruairc, accompanied his 
father-in-law, Manus O Donnell, the Lord of Tirconnell, on an expedition 
against MacUibhilin (MacQuillan), Lord of the Route (medern County 
Antrim), “‘raiding and capturing immense booty’’, presumably cows. In 
1545 he went on a hosting to the stronghold of the De Berminghams, 
Dun-mor-mic-Fheorais (son of Piers) — Dunmore in modern County 
Galway. He burned the town and took away hostages. On the same ex- 
pedition he took hostages from MacDavid of Clann Conmhaige, a branch 
of the Burkes; and from the Mainechs or people of Ui Maine (O Kelly 
country). According to the Annals of the Four Masters, Brian Ballach’s 
territory bordered on Ui Maine. 
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In 1546 Brian went on a ‘‘scouting party’’ to Sligo, the stronghold of 
his brother-in-law, Tadhg O Conor, the Lord of Sligo. (They had both 
married daughters of Manus O Donnell.) No reason is given for this visit 
to Sligo. On this occasion, Brian’s son-in-law, Turlough O Reilly, one of 
his party, was killed by the guards of Sligo. 


In 1548 Brian Ballach and Rory MacDermot were allies once more. 
Together they occupied Loch na-cuan-fadha, the lake of the long har- 
bours, and plundered the countryside. It is not known where this lake is. 

In 1552 there was another killing to ensure that Brian Ballach’s 
kingship would not.be threatened. His nephew Tadhg, tanist or heir of 
Breifne, ‘‘was hanged by his own people. Some assert that Brian 
O Ruairc, his father’s brother, had a part in causing this execution.” 


This Tadhg’s father, another Tadhg O Ruairc, was he who had been 
killed in 1526, by his nephews, the sons of Tiernan Og O Ruairc; another 
brother of Brian Ballach. Owen, who had been killed in 1532, was one of 
the sons of this Tiernan Og who had himself been killed in 1508 by an 
O Ruairc! 


Bloodthirsty sons and grandsons of the peaceful Owen O Ruairc, 
King of Breifne! 


In 1556 the friendship between the Kings of Breifne and Moylurg 
suffered another setback. ‘‘O Conchobhair Donn (O Conor Don), i.e. 
Diarmaid, the son of Cairbre, and MacDiarmada, i.e. Ruaidhri; and 
Tomaltach MacDiarmada; and Brian, son of MacDiarmada, went with a 
great army upon the Pobal-caech, and all the depredations and burnings 
they committed, and the spoils they brought with them, cannot be 
reckoned. The same assemblage went against O Ruairc, i.e. Brian, the son 
of Eoghan O Ruairc, and brought great preys from Mullach-thuir (in 
Dromahair) and from Glenn-buidhe (Glenboy); and they entirely burned 
the Breifne.”’ Pobal-caech was in Ui Maine, a district lying around 
modern Clonbrock, County Galway. 


Brian Ballach Mor had three known wives, two of them mentioned in 
the Annals. The first was Caitilin, dauthter of Conn, son of Domhnall 
O Neill of Tyrone. She was the widow of O Reilly when she married 
Brian, and she died in 1527, when the Annals described her as ‘‘a pious 
and truly hospitable woman who had been married to good men, first to 
O'Reilly and afterwards to O Ruairc.”’ 

The second wife was Grainne, daughter of Manus O Donnell, the 
powerful Lord of Tirconnell. 

The third wife was a daughter of Maguire, Lord of Fermanagh, pro- 
bably Cuconnacht. Her son was Tiernan Ban O Ruairc, and she appears in 
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the pedigree of Charles O Conor, the historian, of Belanagare, as his great- 
great-great grandmother. 

A fourth wife was the daughter of MacSweeney, according to an 
English report. Her son was Domhnall O Ruairc. Probably there were 
other unofficial wives as well. 

Eleven sons of Brian Ballach Mor are recorded, and three daughters: 
Gormlaidh married Maelmuire MacSweeney Connachtach; Mor married 
Sir Donnell O Conor Sligo; and Una married Melaghlin Og MacDonagh. 

In 1560 two sons of Brian Ballach Mor died. They were probably his 
sons by Caitilin O’Neill. According to the Annals of Loch Ce:- ‘*Tadhg, 
the son of Brian, son of Owen, son of Tiernan O Ruairc, was drowned in 
Loch-na-Chlochair; the man of his age of greatest prowess, dignity, boun- 
ty and nobility, of the race of Tighernan, for a long time previously, and 
the intended King of Ui Briuin without dispute, if his life was long.” 

The Annals of the Four Masters:- ““Tadhg and Owen, the two sons of 
O Ruairc, came by untimely deaths. Owen first met his death thus: he was 
held in captivity by his kinsman Tadhg in the town of Leitrim, and it came 
to pass that, having an opportunity of the guard, he slew the person whom 
Tadhg had appointed as his guard, and ascending to the top of the castle, 
he cried out that the castle was in his power, and that the country had no 
more right to side with Tadhg than with himself. When a soldier, one of 
the people of Tadhg, who was outside, heard this, he laid his cheek on his 
gun and took direct aim at Owen, so that the ball entered his navel and 
bereft him for life. Tadhg, the other son, was drowned in the Autumn of 
the same year, as he was going across a lake to sleep in a low retired cran- 
nog in Muinter Eolais. To attack these two brothers, if they were fighting 
on the same side, would have been as dangerous as to rob the nest of a ser- 
pent, to plunder the young of the griffin, or to attack a lion in his den.” 

The kinsman Tadhg cannot be identified. Probably he was a cousin, 
removing possible rivals for the kingship. 

In 1562 Brian Ballach Mor O Ruairc, the last of the Kings of Breifne, 
died. His obituary in the Annals of the Four Masters follows: 


“O Ruaire, Brian Ballach, son of Owen, the senior of Siol Feargna and of 
the race of Aedh Finn, a man whose supporters, fosterers, adherents and 
tributaries extended from Caladh in the territory of Ui Maine to the fertile 
salmon-full Drowes, the boundary of the far-famed province of Ulster; and 
from Granard in Teffia to the strand of Eothuile, the artificer, in Tireragh, 
of the Moy (Trawohelly, a beach near Ballysodare); who had the best collec- 
tion of poems, and who of all his tribe, had bestowed the greatest number of 
presents for poetical eulogies, died in consequence of a fall; and his son Aedh 
Gallda was installed in his place.” 
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The Annals of Connacht: ; 
“One thousand five hundred three score and two years was the age of the 
Lord when there died that tree of victory, that thicket of shelter, that fruit- 
ful branch, that hand which governed and supported the children of Conn 
Catchathach, namely Brian, son of Eoghan, son of Tighernan, son of 
Tadhg, son of Tighernan Mor O Ruairc; the man who most compelled the 
neighbouring territories to yield him rents and tributes, who offered the best 
hospitality and the greatest gifts to musicians and entertainers and men of 
art: who of all the seed of Adam bought most poems and earned most praise; 
who had the greatest number of Irish gentlemen and nobles in receipt of pay- 
ment and wages from him: and who acquired the most charter-land and 
sword-land on every side. This was the man who bought more wine than 
any other man in Erinn, and drank it without stay or stint, the best man in 
: the land: the one to be most honourably remembered for his famous 
achievements: who was never beaten in fight or fray: who broke through 
every gap and every pass in spite of his enemies: who possessed the most gold 
and silver and wealth, horns and cups and goblets, arms and armour and 
ordnance, flocks and herds and goodly cattle: for, as the proverb says, he 
who scatters, gathers. 


There are fifty and twelve years 

And one thousand five hundred 

From the coming of Christ in Bethlehem 

To the taking of Brian from the Breifnians.” 


Ferghal, son of Philip O’ Duigenan, of the learned family of bards who 
lived in Breifne, wrote an elegy for Brian Ballach Mor, beginning: 
“‘Teamhair Chonnacht cuirt Righ Breifne’’ * 

(The Tara of Connacht is the court of Breifne’s King). 
Father Paul Walsh mentions this elegy in his ‘‘Irish Men of Learning’’. 








*RIA MS. 24 P9. Cat. 2244 
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CHAPTER THREE 


SIR BRIAN NA MURTHA 


As is recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters, Brian Ballach’s son 
Aedh (Hugh) Gallda succeeded him as Lord of Breifne, but his lordship 
only lasted for two years. ‘‘He was maliciously and malignantly slain by 
his own people at Leitrim in Muinter Eolais; after which the whole coun- 
try closed round Brian, the son of Brian O Ruairc; and it was rumoured 
that it was for him that this treacherous misdeed was committed, though 
he had no personal share in perpetrating it’’. 

The mother of Brian, for whom the killing was done, was Grainne 
(Grania) O Donnell of the powerful family of Tirconnell. 

‘*Aedh Buidhe (Hugh Boy, the yellow), the son of Brian, son of Owen 
O Ruairc, another brother, who was younger than Aedh Gallda, but older 
than Brian, called himself O Ruairc by the influence of O Neill.”’ 

Hugh Boy’s mother must have been Caitilin O Neill. Hugh Gallda’s 
name indicates that he was connected with foreigners. Perhaps his foster- 
mother was one of the O Reillys, who would have had ties with the 
English, because their territory bordered on the English Pale. Fosterage of 
children was common in those days, and as was noted in Brian Ballach’s 
obituary, his fosterers extended over large territories, so it can be assumed 
that at least some of his children grew up in places far from Breifne, 
thereby strengthening Brian Ballach’s alliances in the same way that a 
marriage would. 

Hugh Boy in his turn was killed after two years. ‘“He was slain by the 
Cenel Conaill (the people of O Donnell) at Baile-an-tochair (Ballintogher, 
modern County Sligo), in order that the son of the daughter of Manus 
O Donnell, namely Brian, the son of Brian, son of Owen O Ruairc, might 
enjoy the lordship of Breifne.”’ 

So Brian became Lord of Breifne, but he did not ‘‘enjoy’’ the lordship 
for long. His was to be a tragic life and death. In his time the English 
administrators and soldiers came into Connacht to begin the sad pacifica- 
tion of his country. He was never to be free to live as his ancestors had; 
and because he was a proud, stubborn man, unwilling to compromise with 
the English, as other chieftains did, he suffered far more than the other 
Gaelic lords. He was known among his fellow Gaels as Brian na Murtha 
(Brian of the Defence). 

At first, life for him was normal. He and Brian MacDermot (son of his 
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father’s friend Rory MacDermot, the King of Moylurg) went on an incur- 
sion together against the O Ferghails of Clann Amhlaibh (County 
Longford), the reason being that Rory MacDermot was being held 
prisoner by them. Rory had been captured by the O Flannagains, with 
whom he was at war, and they had transferred him to the O’Conors Roe, 
who in their turn passed him on to the O Ferghails, In the words of the 
Annals of Loch Ce: 


“These acts were not endured by MacDiarmada, i.e. by Brian, son of 
Ruaidhri MacDiarmada; he began to disturb and confound his enemies, 
and boldly to plunder his adversaries, on account of his father, so that he 
preyed and burned Muinter-Flannagain entirely (their territory in County 
Roscommon), and the Cluainte altogether (“the plains’’, O Conor Roe land 
in County Roscommon); for he left neither a cornfield without cutting, nor 
a house without burning, on Shabh-Badhna (Slieve Bawn), or on either side 
of it. After the destruction and pillage of these districts and septs by the son 
of MacDiarmada, he brought the son of O Ruaire, i.e. Brian, the son of 
Brian, son of Eoghan O Ruairc, with him against Clann-Amhlaibh. The 
iH entire country was burned and plundered by them; and Cathal, the son of 
|, Tadhg, son of Domhnall O Ferghail, was killed by him, and the grandson 
of O Ferghail Buidhe, and many more along with them. They returned 
with triumph. 





In the course of a short time after that O Raighilligh, i.e. Aedh, the son of 
Maelmordha O Raighilligh, came on an expedition against O Birn, to Ui 
Briuin-na-Sinna (O Birn country beside the Shannon in County Roscom- 
mon). He plundered and burned the country; and they killed a number of 
his people. Brian, the son of O Ruairc, and Brian, son of MacDiarmada, 
overtook him in pursuit, and followed him as far as Moin-lesc (Moylish, 
County Leitrim). His preys (captured cattle) were there taken from 
O Raighilligh; and one hundred horses were taken along with them, and a 
large number of his men. MacDiarmada was ransomed by his own son, te, 
Brian, after all that had been destroyed on his account in the same year; for 
he gave three hundred cows as his ransom, and a firm peace: (and the half 
of this ransom was of the cattle of the Cluainte alone).”’ 
Brian MacDermot, who as we know was part editor of the Annals of 
Loch Ce, added the following in the lower margin of the page: 


“The bridge of Ath-Luain (Athlone) over Sinain (Shannon) was constructed 
in this year by the Saxon queen; and Sir Henry Sidney was Fusticiary in 
Erinn, and Elizabeth was the name of this queen. O Conchobhair Sligigh 
(O Conor Sligo) went to Saxon-land, i.e. Domhnall.” 
The English government of Connacht was establishing its head- 
quarters at Athone. Domhnail (Donnell) O Conor Sligo became Brian 
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MacDermot’s father-in-law in later years. O Conor Sligo was the branch 
of the O Conor family known in years gone by as the Clann Andrias. 
Unlike Brian O Rourke, Donnell O Conor and Brian MacDermot were 
both prepared to compromise with the English to a certain extent, and 
consequently they avoided the disasters that befell Brian O Rourke. Don- 
nell O Conor was knighted by the English, arid returned to Ireland in 
1568. He married Brian O Rourke’s sister, Mor, who like Brian was a 
child of Grainne O Donnell. 

In 1568 Brian Ballach Mor’s old friend and occasional adversary, Rory 
MacDermot, King of Moylurg (Brian’s father) died. There is a splendid 
obituary for him in the Annals of Loch Ce, probably written by Brian 
himself (Brian of the Carrick), who wrote many of the items in these 
Annals. A small part is reproduced here: 


“A cold stormy year of scarcity was this year, and there is little wonder, for 
it was in it MacDiarmada died, i.e. Ruaidhri, the son of Tadhg, son of 
Ruaidhri Og, i.e. King of Magh-Luirg and Airtech and Tir Tuathail, and 
chief lord over the whole territory of Clann-Maelruanaidh, and some more 
of the districts and fair territories of Connacht, both ecclesiastical and lay; 
and a king who spent and defended Cruachan with its fair borders, and the 
rest of the province of Connacht: a king compared to whom no king that 
came of his sept before him, up to Maelruanaidh Mor, obtained as much 
wealth and high sovereignity in territory and in Church ..... Moreover 
MacDiarmada’s country was made a harp without a ceis, and a church 
without an abbot, after the death of Ruaidhri MacDiarmada, for numerous 
evils came after his decease, viz. the ruin and destruction of the power which 
the Clann-Maelruanaidh possessed up to that time. Its ardour and spirit 
were blunted; its brughaidhs (farmers) and biatachs (land holders) and 
widows were impoverished; its patrons and professors and airchinnechs 
(church guardians - erenaghs) were expelled, and many of its princes and 
nobles were annthilated and slain. A general war broke out between 
Foreigners and Gaeidhel, Albanachs and Saxanachs, the Sil-Conchobhair 
and Clann-Maelruanaidh, chieftains and people, after the high prince. 
Magh-Luirg and Magh Ai and Airtech, and the districts of Connacht from 
Loch Ailline (Allen) to Cam-sruthan (a tributary of the River Suck) were 
entirely wasted. Moreover, cold and famine, theft and violence, rapine and 
desecration, illegality and oppression, grew throughout the districts and 
tribes. They were all banished and driven, both high and low, to distant 
foreign territories, viz. to Tir-Amhalghaidh {Tirawley) and to Tir- 
Fiachrach (Tireragh), to Lower (north) Connacht, to the Mainechs 


(Ui Maine, O’Kelly country), to Clann Connmhaigh (MacDavid Burke 
country), and to Clann Rickard (MacWilliam Oughter Burke).”’ 
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This vivid passage about the coming of the English to Moylurg might 
equally well have been written about Breifne-O Ruairc. 

After Rory MacDermot’s death, for some unknown reason, Brian, his 
son was passed over by the Clann-Maelruanaidh, and the Lordship of 
Moylurg given to a cousin, Toirdelbhach (Turlough) MacDermot. 

In 1569 the Annals of Loch Ce reported that ‘“Enormous, splendid 
depredations were committed by O Ruairc, i.e. Maghnus, the son of 
Brian, son of Eoghan O Ruairc, and by MagUidhir, i.e. Cuchonnacht Og, 
son of Cuchonnacht, upon MacDiarmada, i.e. Toirdelbhach 
MacDiarmada, when they carried off five thousand cows, with a propor- 
tionate number of horses, and all other kinds of spoil, so that all Connacht 
and Magh-Luirg were injured and greatly disturbed by this depredation, 
through the number of ploughmen, great farmers and servants that were 
slain.”’ 

We do not know why the Annals called Maghnus ‘‘O Ruairc”’ since- 
his brother Brian was the Lord of Breifne. 

It is remarkable that the companions in these warring exploits were 
almost always blood relations or related by marriage. Cuchonnacht Og 
Maguire’s wife was Nuala O Donnell, younger sister of Maghnus’s 
mother. 

Brian na Murtha O Ruairc’s main stronghold was in Dromahair. The 
remains of his Castle can still be seen, covered in ivy, in this beautiful spot 
beside the river Bonet. The modern town of Dromahair, County Leitrim, 
has grown up beside it. Over on the other side of the river are the ruins of 
Creevelea Friary, built for the Order of Saint Francis by Brian’s grand- 
parents, Owen O Ruairc, King of Breifne, and his wife, Margaret 
O Brien. 

There is a poem written in the early 18th century by Hugh 
MacGauran of County Leitrim, which embodies the tradition of the 
Christmas festivities held in the Great Hall of Dromahair Castle by Brian 
na Murtha. Dean Swift composed a translation of it, a part of which is 
given here: 

*O’Rourke’s Feast. 

O’Rourke’s noble fare will ne’er be forgot 

By those who were there or those who were not. 

His revels to keep, we sup and we dine 

On seven score sheep, fat bullocks and swine. 

Usquebaugh to our feast in pails was brought up, 

A hundred at least, and a madder our cup ... 

Come harper, strike up: but first, by your favour 

Boy, give us a cup: Ah! this hath some savour!’ * 
*From ‘‘Carolan’’ by Donal O’Sullivan. 
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A poem was written for Brian na Murtha when he became Lord of 
Breifne in 1566. The poet was Sean MacTorna O Maelchonaire 
(O Mulconry) of the family of poets and chroniclers to the O Conor and 
MacDermots, the Sil-Murray. Following are a few verses from a transla- 
tion by John D’Alton in the 19th century: 


“O’er heaven favoured Breifne a chieftain commands 
In whom all endowments of excellence join: 

There is not a hero in Erin’s green lands 

Equals Brian who dwells on the sctence-loved Boyne. 


Sincere are our praises of Breifne’s great lord 

Like the father of O1sin in story renown’a: 

Since the hour when a stripling he first drew the sword 
Where the foe dar’d to meet him he never gave ground. 


But what were the sword, if the harp should be mute 
Or the deeds of the hero if silent the Bard: 

Be mine the proud strains that his dignity suit, 

And I'll offer to Brian a minstrel’s reward. 


Well is the rapture of eulogy due 

To him in whom treachery never could lurk: 
Whose promise is sacred, whose friendship is true, 
The glory of Feargna, the gallant O Rourke. 


O Breifne, dear land of the mountain and vale, 
Where the hetfers stray cheerily all the long year: 
How fragrant thy moorlands in summer’s fresh gale, 
How green in its showers thy meadows appear.” 


(In the first verse, ‘‘the science-loved Boyne’’ is a symbolic not a 
geographical allusion. Breifne was far from the Boyne.) 
The poem is from James Hardiman’s “‘Irish Minstrelsy”’. 


Brian na Murtha had three known wives. Religious marriage was not a 
Gaelic custom, so there was no sacramental ceremony in their Church, as 
there had been from early times in the Roman Church. Right up to the 
middle of the 16th century, the Gaels of Connacht kept to their own 
customs, uninfluenced by the English laws of the Pale. It was quite normal 
for the Kings and Lords of Connacht to have several wives, and divorce 
often took place. This explains why the scribes of the Annals often record 
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several unions for both lords and ladies. No child was ever considered to 
be illegitimate. All the sons and daughters, by different wives, had equal 
rights, and were equally cherished. 

Change came with the appointment of, the first English governor of 
Connacht. He instituted English laws, among them the system of 
primogeniture, by which only the eldest son of a lord could succeed, and 
he had to be the son of a formal marriage according to English law, and 
therefore ‘‘legitimate’’. 

The English laws put an end to the fightings and killings among noble 
cousins, as each tried to gain the succession. 

Brian na Murtha made a legal marriage with Lady Mary Burke, 
daughter of Richard Burke, 2nd Earl of Clanricard, of the Gaelo-Norman 
family. Their son Teige (Tadhg) was the ‘“‘lawful son and heir’? who 
would succeed Brian. Brian’s two eldest sons, Brian Og and Owen, were 
considered by the English to be illegitimate. Their mother was Annabla — 
her surname unrecorded — but we are of the opinion that her father was 
Owen MacDermot, King of Moylurg. Owen was the brother of Rory 
MacDermot, the King of Moylurg who was the friend of Brian Na 
Murtha’s father, Brian Ballach Mor. Annabla had been married to John 
O Crean of the prominent family of Sligo merchants. 

It seems that Lady Mary died, or perhaps there was a divorce, because 
in 1588 Brian married Lady Eleanor Butler, nee Fitzgerald, daughter of 
the Earl of Desmond (the former wife of Edward Butler, son of the Earl of 
Ormonde). 

In 1578 the Annals record a comet: 


“A wonderful star appeared in the south-east in the first month of winter 
(November). It had a curved bowlike tail, resembling bright lightning, the 
brilliance of which illuminated the earth around and the firmament above. 
This star was seen in every part of the west of Europe, and it was wondered 
at by all universally.” 

This was the time of Spain’s ascendance in Europe. Queen Elizabeth 
and her advisers, fearing that Spain might try to invade England by the 
way of Ireland, began a tremendous effort to gain control over their 
neighbouring country. Ireland had never known such a determined cen- 
tralised government as this one. Efficient administrators and soldiers came 
from England; and this was the beginning of terrible suffering for the Gaels 
who, divided among themselves as always, had no one King or central 
power to withstand the organisation and might of the English. 

Now we come to the first mention in the Annals of English interference 
in Breifne. 








1578: The Annals of Loch Ce: 

“Leitrim (Castle) of Muinter Eolais was taken by Saxons against Brian, 
the son of Brian O Ruairc; and fifteen:‘men were killed in it, and a great 
quantity of spoil was taken out of it.” 

The Four Masters say that it was an English captain under Sir 
Nicholas Malby, the Governor of Connacht, who took this stronghold. 
The Castle was ‘‘left to the sons of Tadhg O Ruairc by the English.”’ This 
Tadhg was Brian na Murtha’s half-brother who had been drowned in 
1560, probably not accidentally! His three sons, Brian, Tadhg Og and 
Donnell, from the beginning were always on the side of the English 
against Brian na Murtha, so was Hugh Og, the son of the other half- 
brother, Hugh Gallda, who was killed in 1564 to make way for Brian. It is 
probable that these O Ruaircs all had strong links with O Reillys of East 
Breifne who had thrown in their lot with the English. They certainly had 
no love for Brian na Murtha, and on this occasion they probably led the 
English captain to the Castle. 

“‘The son of O Ruairc, i.e. Brian, went to meet the Justiciar (Sir 
Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland), and he made peace with the 
Foreigners, and obtained his town (Castle) Leitrim; but against the will of 
the sons of Tadhg.”’ 

Brian was knighted by Sir Henry Sidney at Athlone. The English 
made many Gaelic Lords English knights in the hope of bringing them 
over to the English side, but with only slight success. 

In 1579 a shocking thing happened. 

**The Bishop O hElidhe (O Hely), i.e. the paragon of learning and 
piety of the whole world, and the son of O Ruairc, i.e. Connbrather 
(Brother Conn), the son of Brian, son of Eoghan O Ruairc, came from the 
east after their education and tour. The Justiciary of Erinn (Sir William 
Drury who had succeeded Sir Henry Sidney) apprehended them, and they 
were both hanged, to the profanation of God and man. And that was a 
pitiful deed, i.e. to put an honourable, most pious bishop, and a friar 
minor of noble blood, to death in an unbecoming manner. But God per- 
formed a plain, manifest miracle on the Justiciary, i.e. a burning attacked 
his head the day these two were hanged, and this burning did not leave 
him until he died of it in the course of a short time.”’ ; 
Connbrather, a Franciscan friar minor of Creevelea, was Brian na Mur- 
tha’s brother or half-brother. He and Bishop Hely had arrived at some 
port in Kerry from Spain. They proceeded to the Franciscan Friary in 
Askeaton (County Limerick) in the Earl of Desmond’s country. The Earl 
was away, and they were welcomed by his wife. But sadly the English 
heard of their presence, and they were arrested and executed in 
Kilmallock. Here is yet another example of family relationships. Lady 
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Eleanor Fitzgerald, the Earl of Desmond’s daughter, was one of Brian na 
Murtha’s wives. 

Two years previously another brother Conn had died, ‘“‘a man young 
in years, but perfect in hospitality and prowess.’’ Because his death is 
found only in the Annals of the Four Masters, it is likely that this Conn 
was Brian’s full brother, son of Grainne O’Donnell. The Four Masters 
wrote their Annals in O’Donnell country, and tended to concentrate on 
that family. 

In 1580 ‘‘Great injuries were committed by Brian O Ruairc on Magh 
Luirg, and Brian MacDiarmada committed the like on O Ruairc’s lord- 
ship.’’ No explanation is given for these rather puzzling happenings. 

Also in 1580: 

“O Ruairc, i.e. Brian, the son of Brian, son of Eoghan, was disobe- 
dient to the English in the Autumn of.this year, and Sir Nicholas Malby 
mustered an army and proceeded across the Shannon to oppose him. 
O Ruairc sent his women and people away over the summit of Sliabh-an- 
Tarainn (Slieve Anierin on the eastern side of Loch Allen) and demolished 
Leitrim (Castle) before the arrival of Sir Nicholas Malby.’’ These were 
probably his followers and their wives who lived in Leitrim Castle. 
Dromahair Castle was Sir Brian’s chief home and stronghold. This was 
not the only time that women and presumably children with their 
households had to flee into the mountain fastnesses of Breifne. 

The next year ‘‘O Ruairc’s new town (Newtown beside Loch Gill), 
and Druim-dha-eithiar (Dromahair), i.e. O Ruairc’s usual residence, were 
broken down at the same time by O Ruairc himself; for fear the Saxons 
would occupy them.”’ 

Sir Brian with his family and retainers may have taken shelter with the 
O’Conors Sligo. His sister Mor was Sir Donnell O’Conor Sligo’s wife; and 
about this time the celebrated bard Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, whose family 
were the hereditary ollaves of O’Conor Sligo, wrote a poem to Brian, a 
part of which follows:- * 

“Brian na Murtha. 


Towards the warlike man peace is observed, that 

is a proverb which cannot be outdone; throughout the 
fair forest of Banbha none save the fighting man 
finds peace. 

If any one among the warriors of Bregia deem 

it well to pacify the Saxons, this will suffice for 

his protection, so it is said, let him. spend a while 

in continually spoiling them. 


*Translation by Eleanor Knott: The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall O Huiginn. Irish Texts 
Society, Vol. 23 (1921). 
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Great unfriendliness were it, did none of the poets 
of the bright-knolled land say to the men of Fodla 
that they should declare war upon the foreigners. 


Since our darling amongst the race of Mil is the 
son of Brian, lavisher of herds, with gentle 
utterances I shall counsel the scion from Limerick’s 
vigorous, nimble host. 


I would give the counsel of a friend to the head of 
royal Fearghna’s line, that he, ripe fruit of the vine, 
kindle a tiny spark in the embers. 


Easy it is for him to give battle, from the sympathy 
of the five noble nations, from one coast to the other 
Ireland will join him in a united war. 


Eager for mischief are the men of Ireland, they will 
rise with him in their full strength; the Gaels will 
strive to unite so that Ireland may depend on a 
single surety. 


The lords of the Gael will then march to Dublin 
at the outset, many a stone castle will be laid in 
ruins by the stubborn, headstrong fighters. 


Then will the Saxon tribe be vanquished by the 
seed of keen-weaponed Gaedheal, so that from the 
proclamation of war there will never be any save 
Trishmen over the land of Fodla.” 


This dramatic poem illustrates how the bards with their dynamic 
rhetoric supported and encouraged their noble patrons; and it is no 
wonder that the English became alarmed and tried to silence them. The 


complete poem is an Appendix. 


Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, considered by many to have been the greatest 
of the bards, was the son of Mahon O Huiginn. They lived in County 
Sligo, where they owned large estates. He also wrote a poem to Brian’s 
sister Mor, Lady O’Conor Sligo, in which he appealed to her to intercede 
with her husband on his behalf. He had incurred Sir Donnell’s displeasure 
by praising Hugh O’Donnell too highly in another poem. Here are some 


of the stanzas: 
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“Ah Mor, remember the affection, but in brief, thou 
eye with the hue of springing corn, there will be no 
difficulty in clearing away the charges which have 

. sundered us, 


In complaining to thee, thou soft of hair, I have — 
what unkindness — to confess, though it is no secret, » 
an unworthy deed. 


Alas, I have committed against my trusty lord, 
thou fruit of the branches from Bregia’s citadel, an 
action whereat his disposition changed. 


To my lord at first, and also to those who entertained 
me, I gave reasons for displeasure, it was a portent . 
of sorrow to do so. 


In short — a numerous throng of mischief-makers 
asserted to him that I had done wrong to the noble, 
sweetly-speaking hero of Bregia. 


People are saying that in a poem I addressed 
to O Donnell Iam said to have committed an unjustice 
against the stately race of Conchobhar. 


Great forbearance did the lord of Sligo, lord of the 

host from that moated stead of Conn, show towards me 
at the time, considering all the mischief he heard 

of me. 


From that time on I have been wandering from one 
territory to another to avoid him, through the fierce 
wrath of Conn’s race, and because of Donnell’s 
displeasure. 


Although I have not been outlawed, O Mor, for 
enkindling his wrath, throughout the fair, splendid 
Plain of Felim I am as good as exiled. 


For a year’s space, and a little more, I have not 
visited my homeland, as long as a hundred years it 
seems to me, I have been away in the wilds of Ireland. 
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Unless God and thou can protect me, O wavy locks, 
there is no might that can rescue me; such misfortune 
has befallen me. 


If thou deliver me in the time of my distress, thou 
bright and soft of form — this is a decree which all 
have confirmed, I shall be in thy possession for ever. 


According to legal decree, O soft, slender, womanly 
hand, it 1s right tf thou canst succour me that I 
should be thine in return for my protection. 


Never can I forsake thy gentle countenance, I would 
not, moreover, if I could, thou tender and white of 
cheek, if thou protect me in the hour of my strait. 


Make of me one of thine own, O lady of noble Niall’s 
Castle, it is necessary for me and thee that I render 
thee allegiance in return. 


Essay my protection, O benignant countenance, if it 
were difficult I could teach thee how to do it with 
thy thick, silky locks, and thy white hand. 


Do not raise to him the gentle eye until Donnell and I 
be reconciled, neither spend or husband his wealth, 
do not say that good 1s to be increased. 


Neither heighten the renown of O Conor of the plain of — 
Tara, nor defend him from calumny; remain melancholy 
throughout the feast, remember no man in particular. 


Enter not into securities for peace, do not pacify the 
neighbouring territories, O prudent mind, O bright of 
cheek, do not settle any suit or question. 


Bathe not the hand or the bosom, or the pearly-hued 
teeth; approach not the host of Sligo for feasting 
or music. 


Maintain not any rule or law, hinder not the quarrels 


of thy assemblies — until peace is obtained for thy 
poet from the wrath of Conchobhar’s race. 
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As the melodious babbling streams are deprived by thee 
of their eloquence, easier ts it to control the lord of 
Carbury in any thing in which thou attemptest to 
instruct him. 


Even as thou curbest the forays of all others, let 
some bridle be laid by thy ruddy, gently-speaking, 
stately figure on the vengeful wrath of Donnell. 


As thou makest shallow the streams, so that they bear 
not the salmon, thus were it easy to abate the anger 
of this descendant of Fiachaidh. 


As thou causest the waves-of the sea to ebb, and 
abatest the bitter, cold, tempestuous weather, even 

so make to ebb all the wrath which threatens thy poet, 
that is the sum of what I have sung. 


If thou, O Mor, join with Meadhbh while our dispute 
lasts, there is nothing that can oppose me, despite 
all the ill-feeling there is against me. * 


. Surely this impassioned appeal must have had the desired effect! 
Meadhbh was Maeve, Mor and Donnell’s daughter. 

Their only son and heir, the Calvach, died in 1581 when a young man, 
and there were sad lamentations for him. The following passage appears in 
the Annals of Loch Ce. It was written by Brian MacDermot, the Lord of 
the Carrick himself, and suggests that the Calvach was his foster-son and 
had grown up in his household. ‘“The Calbhach, son of Domhnall, son of 
Tadhg, son of Cathal Og O Conchobhair, the undisputed heir of Sligech 
and Lower Connacht, died the Friday between the two Easters of this 
year; and the death of this only son of Domhnali O Conchobhair and of 
Mor, daughter of O Ruairc, is one of the greatest woes of Erinn; and 
there never came of the race of Brian Luighnech a man of his years a 
greater loss than he, and it is not likely that there will come. And this loss 
has grieved the heart of Connacht, and it has divided my own heart into 
two parts. Alas! Alas! wretched is my condition, after my comrade and 
companion and the person who was the choicest and dearest to me in the 
world. I am Brian MacDiarmada who wrote this on Carraig-Mac- 
Diarmada; and I am now to be compared to Oilill Olum after his sons 
when they had been slain along with Art Enfhir, son of Conn Ced- 
*Translation by Eleanor Knott. (Op. Cit.) 
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chatach, in the battle of Magh-Mucraimhe, by Maccon, the son of 
Machniadh, son of Lughaidh; or to Deirdre, after the sons of Uisnech had 
been killed in treachery in Emhain-Macha by Conchobhar, the son of 
Fachtna Fathach, son of Rossa Ruadh, son of Rudhraidhe; for I am sad, 
sorrowful, distressed, dispirited, in grief and anguish. And it is not 
possible to reckon or describe how I am this day, after the departure of my 
companion from me, i.e. the Calbhach; and the last day of the month of 
March he was interred in Sligech.”’ 

The following year Donnell and Mor’s daughter Maeve and Brian of 
Carrick were married. It is very likely that this marriage, like that of Brian 
na Murtha O Ruairc to Lady Mary Burke, was in-order to provide a 
legitimate successor to the Lordship. Brian of Carrick already had sons; 
we do not know their mother or mothers, but they were. probably con- 
sidered by the English to be illegitimate. The marriage is recorded in the 
Annals of Loch Ce: ‘‘The great, regal wedding feast of the lord of the 
Rock and of his wife, i.e. Medhbh, the daughter of O Conchobhair 
Sligigh, was celebrated together by Brian, son of Ruaidhri MacDiarmada, 
at which large quantities of all kinds of stock, and of all descriptions of 
treasure and valuables were presented and dispensed, according to their 
wish, to every one of the men of Erinn and Alba that came to solicit them 
during that year.’’ 

The English were making trouble in Breifne. In 1581 ‘‘The Sheriff of 
the County of Sligo, i.e. Brian, the son of Tadhg, son of Brian, son of 
Eoghan O Ruairc, went upon an expedition to Breifne-Ui-Ruairc, and 
Irishmen and a number of Saxons went with them. The Saxons brought a 
great prey with them, and the Gaeidhel (Gaels) were caught in the rear of 
the Foreigners, and the Gaeidhel were routed, and a great number of them 
were killed:”’ 

This may have been the occasion when Sir Brian’s five years old son 
was killed, as was recorded in the English State Papers of 1581. ‘‘The son 
of O Rourke which he had of Mary Burke, the Earl’s daughter, about five 
years old, was killed by Captains Acre and Mordant.”’ 

(Calendar of State Papers of Ireland 1581.) 


1582. The Annals again: 
‘‘Another depredation was committed by the Sheriff O Ruairc, and by the 
Saxons along with him, upon the sons of MacTighernain of the Breifne at 
_.Loch-Roda; and their women were borne off captives from them.’’ This 
Sheriff was one of the three brothers mentioned under 1578, very much on 

the side of the English now. 
Sir Brian na Murtha began to build a new stronghold, presumably for 
a defence against the English, at Dubhrath (perhaps Doora near Mohill, 
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County Leitrim). He found time to go on a depredation’to Muinter-Airt, 
the O Harts of Carbury (County Sligo), and took hostages from them. 
Also he captured the Sheriff O Ruairc’s brother and held him prisoner. 
‘Tadhg Og, the son of Tadgh O Ruairc, died in captivity in the custody of 
O Ruairc, i.e. Brian, the son of Brian, son of Owen.”’ 

The year 1584 saw the arrival of the most hated of the English gover- 
nors of Connacht, Sir Richard Bingham. He was a cruel, ruthless man who 
for twelve years attacked and disturbed all the clans of Connacht. In the 
end, because of his excesses and unfairness, he was recalled to England in 
disgrace. 

The Annals of 1584: 

“A Fusticiary came to Erinn whose name was Sir John Perrot. A governor of 
Connacht came with him, whose name was Richard Bingham. These Foreigners 
came to Ros-Comain (Roscommon Castle, stronghold of the O’Conor Don) and 
Acdh, son of O Conchobhair Donn, was made prisoner by them..... These 
Foreigners went to Gaillimh (Galway), and MacWilliam (Burke) came to meet 
them; and hostages were exacted from MacWilliam and from his kindred. From 
thence they went to Luimnech (Limerick). 

A hosting by Richard Bingham, i.e. by that lord of the province of 
Connacht, to Lower Connacht, on which occasion he exacted hostages from O 
Ruairc and plundered the Corann and took Baile-in-mhuta (Ballymote) as a 
hostage after all that was destroyed in Corann. ... All Erinn was occupied by the 
Foreigners this year, so that they put back the honour and nobility of the men of 
Erinn.” 

The Annals of Loch Ce then go on to enumerate all the clans of 
Connacht and their reigning Lords. “And it is impossible to count, or reckon, 
or relate all the injuries and oppressions the Foreigners committed upon these 


nien. 
Poor Connacht! 


The following year a sister of Sir Brian O’Rourke and Lady O’Conor 
Sligo died. She was Gormlaidh. We do not know which of Brian Ballach 
Mor’s wives was her mother. Like many of the noble ladies, she’ was 
married more than once and was a patron of poets and professors. We 
know of two of her husbands: Turlough, the son of Ferghal O’Reilly, and 
Maelmuire MacSweeney Connachtach of Tireragh in northern County 
Sligo, ‘‘(Connachtach’’ meaning ‘‘of Connacht’? to distinguish this 
branch of the family who had emigrated from County Donegal.) 

The Annals of the Four Masters: “Gorm/y, daughter of Brian, son of 
Owen O Ruairc, a woman who had spent her life with husbands worthy of her, a 
prosperous and serene woman, who had never merited blame or censure from the 
Church or the literati, or anv reproach on.account of her hospitality or nante, 
died.’ 
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The Annals of Loch Ce: “Gormlaith, daughter of Brian, son of Eoghan 
O Ruaire, died a fortnight before May-day; and she was one of the best lamented 
mamen of Erinn.” 


In 1585 the unpopular Sheriff of Sligo, Brian O Rourke, met his end 
at the hands of some of his cousins. 

“The son of Tadhg O Ruaire, i.e. Brian, and some of the Clan Sithigh 
(Sheehy) whom he had retained, went on a foray against MagFlannchaidh 
(MacClancy, a tributary family of the O’Rourkes whose country was in the 
Dartry mountains north-east of Breifne): and they captured great preys, on 
St. Stephen’s festival. MagFlannchaidh and the son of O Ruaire, te. 
Tighernan, son of Brian O Ruaire, overtook them and they attacked each 
other. ... The men of Breifne and Dartrai came up with them after that, 
and attacked the band; and a victory was gained over the son of Tadhg 
O Ruaire, and over his people... The son of Tadhg O Ruairc and Maghnus 
Og O Curnin were captured and placed in irons on Loch-na-cula; and the 
sons of Tighernan wickedly slew them. And on Magh-Oilches (in Rosclogher 
barony, County Leitrim) his defeat was given.” 


This Tighernan was Tiernan Ban, a half-brother of Sir Brian na 
Murtha. Tiernan’s mother was a daughter of Cuchonnacht Maguire, Lord 
of Fermanagh. 

Two years afterwards Tiernan Ban and his half-brother Donnell (son 
of the daughter of MacSweeny) tried to kill the third son of Tadhg, son of 
Brian Ballach Mor (the surviving brother of the late Sheriff of Sligo.) 

“‘Cedach, son of Toirdelbhach (Turlough) O Ruairc, and 
Mathghamhain (Mahon) MacCaba and three or four along with them were 
slain whilst in the company of Domhnall O Ruairc, by the sons of Brian, 
the son of Eoghan, viz. Tighernan and Domhnall; and at Rath-Giain 
(County Leitrim) this killing was done; and the son of Tadhg O Ruairc, 
i.e. Domhnall, escaped by running, and with difficulty.”’ 


We now turn to events seen trom the English point of view. It was to 
be a clash of two civilizations, two periods in history. The Connacht Gaels, 
in their closed world, isolated from the changes occurring in Europe, still 
lived as their ancestors had for countless generations. Even Norman 
families like the Burkes had become Gaelicized. Divided amongst 
themselves, as of old, the Gaels could not withstand the onrush of the well 
organized Elizabethans, united under their Queen, and determined to 
dominate Ireland and keep the Spaniards away from both islands. 

The Lord of Breifne, Brian na Murtha — Sir Brian O Rourke from 
1578 — despised the English for having abandoned their old Church. He 
refused to change his ways, or to pay the rents they demanded of him, or 
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to co-operate with them in any way, even after they had made him an 
English knight! 

The following are extracts from the Calendar of State Papers of 
Ireland, 1576-1583:- 


A despatch of Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of State, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, from Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy in Ireland: 
“O Rourke ts the proudest man in Ireland.” 


Sir Nicholas Malby, Governor of Connacht, to Sir Francis Walsingham: 
“O Rourke is the proudest Irishman of them all.” 

*O Rourke is the proudest man this day living on earth.” 

“O Rourke thinks himself too great a man to be a subject.” 


The Lords Justice in Dublin complained to the Privy Council in London 
of “O Rourke’s obstinacy.” 


Sir Nicholas Malby to Sir Francis Walsingham: 
“The Romish religion he holds for his only quarrel.” 


The Elizabethans mistrusted the priests, and there are many references to 
them in the State Papers: 

‘Friars practise with O Rourke.” 

“A friar who pretended to be the Pope’s standard bearer taken.” 

“Two friars taken — they confessed.” 

“We executed a priest.” 

As we have seen, Brian’s own brother, Conn, a Franciscan friar, was 
hanged in 1579. 


“Articles whereby Brian O Rourke of Newtown in the county of Sligo, alias 
O Rourke, Chief of his name, agrees with Sir Nicholas Malbie to pay a rent to 
Her Majesty.’? This was before he was knighted in 1578. 


Captain Thomas Woodhouse to Sir Nicholas Malby: “The country all quiet. 
O Rourke keeps many Scots (the mercenary soldiers called in the Annals 
‘Albanachs’) and preyed the Annaly (O Ferrall country, County Longford) and 
killed many.” 


Malby to Walsingham: “The Irish are not in jest; rebellion is in every quarter. 
O Rourke within these five days has broken his castle of Leitrim and stands ready 
to join with O Donnell” (Brian’s uncle Sir Hugh, knighted by the English in 
1567). 
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Treasurer Sir Henry Wallop to Walsingham: “Sir Nicholas Malbie is in the 
field against O Rourke with 1500 men, English and Irish.” 


Chancellor Gerrarde to Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s Treasurer: 
O Rourke’s letters of submission.” 


Nathaniel Smith in Roscommon to Malby: “Come speedily with four or five 
bands, or the revolt in Connaught will grow general. O Rourke will encamp in 
these parts so long as his prey cows last.” 


Malby to Walsingham: “By Turlough Lynagh’s (Sir Turlough O Neill) prac- 
tises and O Donnell’s assistance, O Rourke is again in arms. Complaints of rebels 
listened to by Her Majesty, and mislike of those who so often adventure their lives 
in her service. If the sword be not used sharply, she will lose both sword and 
realm.” 


Sir Nicholas Whyte, Master of the Rolls, to Lord Burghley: 
“O Rourke and some others are stirring in Connaught.” 


Malby to Walsingham: “No man in Connaught doth openly profess rebellion 
but Clanrickard’s sons and O Rourke.”’ Clanrickard was Richard the 
Sassenach, 2nd Earl. His sons, known as “Mac-an-Iarlas”’, sons of the Earl, 
were Ulick Burke, later to be the 3rd Earl and a friend of the English, and 
John and William Burke. Ulick killed his half-brother John; and William 
was hanged by the English in Galway. 


Maiby to Walsingham: “‘To be advertised what course he should hold. Necessity 
of severity. Advice for Her Majesty to show her royalty and puissant power, as the 
Irish think her not able to suppress them. O Rourke with 1200 fled from him from 
Leitrim, and left him to burn the country.” 

This must have been one of the occasions when whole households of 
people, men, women and children, with their cattle, fled into the moun- 
tain fastnesses. The English suffered when trying to follow. Chancellor 
Gerrarde to Lord Burghley: “Hard hap in entering the rebels’ fastnesses. Gout 
in both feet!” 


Malby to Walsingham: “O Rourke is to have 600 other Scots from Turlough 
Lynagh (O Neill).”’ 


Edward Waterhouse to Walsingham: ‘“Malbie much dismayed with Her 
Majesty’s displeasure. His happy successes with O Rourke, with MacWilliam 
Eighter (Burke of County Mayo), and now against the earl’s son (Clanrickard’s 
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son), of whose men he has slain 500.” “Execution of William Burke, the Earl of 
Clanrickard’s son.” 


Sir Henry Wallop to Lord Burghley: Inconvenience of the clothing sent. The 
mantle, linen cloth, frieze and brogue of Ireland would serve the soldiers well.” 


There was trouble in the English Pale too. 
Wallop to Burghley: “The Kavanaghs, O Byrnes, O Tooles, and O Mores and 
O Conors (Faly) keep a third part of the Pale waste.” 


Wallop to Burghley: “Discourse on the great dishonour to Her Majesty by these 
proclamations of pardon.” 


Privy Council in Ireland to the Privy Council: “Feagh McHugh’s (O Byrne 
of County Wicklow) mocking at the pardon he had petitioned for, when he found 
it granted. None have taken the benefit of Her Majesty’s grace and mercy, but 
show apparent contempt. O Rourke’s spoil in Longford.” 


Lord Grey (Lord Deputy) to the Privy Council: “O Rourke’s spoil in the 
Annaly.” 


While other Lords compromised (or pretended to), the Lord of 
Breifne would not. 


Malby and Sir Geoffrey Fenton of the Privy Council: “O Donnell doth offer 
together with O Conor Sligo to enter into bonds for O Rourke’s good behaviour.” 


Chancellor and Wallop to Walsingham: O Rourke stands out, notwithstand- 
ding the labour of O Donnell.” (Sir Hugh O ‘Donnell, Sir Brian’s uncle; and 
Sir Donnell O Conor Sligo, Sir Brian’s brother-in-law). 


Fenton to Walsingham: “O Rourke is likely to come in.” 


Malby to Walsingham: “O Rourke is desirous of peace.” 


Sir Theobald Dillon to Malby: “Message from O Rourke that his men were 
spotled 100 marks on the border of O Ferrall Bane (Annaly). O Rourke is ready 
to pay his rent of 120 marks to Her Majesty.” 


Malby to Walsingham: “O Rourke has promised to be directed by Sir Nicholas 
Malbie. He has paid 60 1. of Her Majesty’s rents for which he was in arrear.”’ 
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Lords Justice to the Privy Council: “O Rourke’s peace for one .year nearly 
expired.” 


The English tried to persuade Sir Brian to allow his eldest son, Brian 
Og, to be educated in England. 


1580. Sir Nicholas Malby to Lord Burghley: “O Rourke will deliver his son 
16th May.” 


Later in the same year, Malby to Walsingham: “Covenant of Sir Brian 
O Rourke to deliver his son Brian at the castle of Athlone to the custody of Sir 
Nicholas Malby the 6th. Fuly next.” 


However, Sir Brian seems to have been successful in keeping Brian Og 
until 1584, when the new Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, arrived in 
Ireland, accompanied by the new Governor of Connacht, Sir Richard 
Bingham. 


“Dublin Castle, 20 October 1584. 

To the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Walsingham, Kt., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary at the Court.” 

(Extract from a letter from the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot.) 


“I send now over to Her Majesty the Earl of Clanrickard’s son and heir, the 
young Lord of Dunkellin, and also O Rourke’s son and heir, both which I have 
taken as pledges. They are pretty quick boys, and would with good education, I 
hope, be made good members of Christ and Commonwealth; and therefore I 
humbly pray you to procure that some care may be had of them, and their parents 
shall bear most of their charge.” 

Brian Og O Rourke was fifteen years old at the time. He had been 
educated by the Franciscans at Creevelea near Dromahair, his home. In 
England he entered New College, Oxford; but, as will be seen later, he 
was back in Breifne after a few years. 

Here is an entry in the book, “‘Oxford Graduates’’: 

“O Rorke, Bernard (Orwoirk) of the province of Connaught, Ireland, militis fil. 
New Coll., matric. 18 Dec. 1584, aged 15: subscribes “‘Ruoirk”’: probably son of 
Sir Brian, knighted at Athlone 7 Oct 1578.” 

The Lord of Dunkellin was Richard Burke, aged twelve years, son of 
Ulick, 3rd Earl of Clanrickard (he who had killed his half-brother John). 
Unlike Brian Og, Richard was to become a model Englishman. He mar- 
ried Sir Francis Walsingham’s daughter and heiress, Frances, and later 
fought on the English side in the Battle of Kinsale. 
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The Elizabethans were anxious to abolish the old Brehon customs, 
especially that of chieftainship by election, and of tanistry, in favour of 
primogeniture. Also they wished to settle the question of land inheritance 
in Connacht. 

Soon after Sir John Perrot’s arrival as the new Lord Deputy, a com- 
mission was appointed to question important local men who were required 
to give evidence before Sir Richard Bingham, the new Governor of 
Connacht, and Sir Nicholas Whyte, Master of the Rolls, as to the owner- 
ship of land. These inquisitions were made the basis of agreements with 
the lords and chieftains by which they were able to hold their lands by 
secure tenure under the English Crown in return for ten shillings on every 
quarter of arable land (120 Irish acres or 200 English acres), and a fixed 
amount of military servive to the Governor or Lord Deputy when sum- 
moned. The lords’ and chieftains’ demesnes were to be their private and 
family property with succession to eldest legitimate sons. 


“The Compossicion Booke of Conought 1585” with its quaint Elizabethan 
spelling of the English words, and its attempts to write the Irish names in 
English (on the whole successfully), sets out in great detail all the lands of 
Connacht with their owners. 


The section ‘‘Leitrim, O Reirke’s Country”’ states that the agreement 
is between Sir John Perrot, the Lord Deputy, on behalf of Queen 
Elizabeth, of the one part; and the Bishops of Kilmore and Ardagh and Sir 
Brian O Rourke of Dromahair, of the other, followed by the names of 
three important O’Rourke chieftains, Owen macFelim O Rourke, head of 
the Carha branch; Felim Glas O Rourke “of Cloncorick’’, and Owen mac- 
Shane O Rourke “of Loghnaconhie”’ (these last two Chiefs were of the East 
Breifne O Rourkes); and lastly Tiernan Ban O Rourke, Sir Brian’s half- 
brother and heir, the tanist. Then came the Chiefs of Breifne families who 
were tributary to the O Rourkes: MacFlannchadha, MacRannall, 
MacKennawe, and MacGauran, each one described as “Chief of his name”; 
followed by a few other heads of lesser families. 

It is interesting to find this passage: “There is in Sleight Teige ne geire O 
Roirke in keannallohan a quantity of land called Sleight Cahill Ballagh, con- 
sisting of 9 quarters, also Sleight Huigh mcArte in Kenellohane 8 quarters, also 
Sleight Roegh 2 quarters, also Sleight Shane one quarter.” Sleight (shiocht} means 
“descendants of’. “Teige ne geire’’ was Tadhg na Gaor, the King of Breifne 
who lived in Cenel Luachain (“Kenellohan”’) on the eastern side of Loch 
Allen, and died in 1376. Cathal Ballagh (“Cahill Ballagh’), Aedh (“Huigh 
me Arte”) and Cobthach (“Koegh”) were Tadhg na Gaor’s grandsons, the 
sons of Art of Magh Angaidhe. Shane must have been the youngest son. 
Here is a fascinating example of how land inherited from a King by his 
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descendants was still known by the names of its original owners long years 
afterwards. . 

As for the O Rourke chiefs at the time of the Composition, Sir Brian 
of Dromahair and Owen macFelim of Carha were decendants of Tiernan 
Mor O Ruairc, King of Breifne, whose lands lay west of Slieve an Ierin 
and who died in 1418. Felim Glas and Owen macShane were descendents 
of Tadhg na Gaor O Ruairc, King of Breifne (Tiernan Mor’s brother), 
whose lands: lay east of Slieve an Ierin and who died in 1376. 

But we find a discrepancy here. In 1629 Shane Og, Owen mac Shane’s 
brother, was the owner of Cloncorick; and thereafter all his descendants 
were ‘“‘of Cloncorick’’. So it seems safe to assume that the scribe of the 
Composition by mistake transposed the names of the two O Rourke Chiefs 
of East Breifne; and Owen mac Shane should be ‘‘of Cloncorick’’, and 
Felim Glas ‘‘of Loghnaconhie’’ (Lugnagon). 

The reaction of the Irish to the Composition of Connacht appears in 
the Annals of Loch Ce, 1585: ‘‘The men of all Erinn, such of them as were 
of any account, went to Baile-atha-cliath (Dublin) to a session of Parlia- 
ment. The nobles of Erinn came safely from that Council, without profit. 
A great tribute was imposed on Connacht by Saxons, i.e. an ounce of gold 
on every quarter, both ecclesiastical and lay, and the sovereignity of each 
Gaelic lord was lowered by them.”’ 

Sir Brian does not seem to have taken the Composition very seriously. 
In 1586 Sir Richard Bingham wrote to Sir John Perrot: 


“I cannot get the composition rent from O Rourke”, and later in the same 
year, ‘I am very hardly dealt withal at O Rourke’s hands for the Queen’s 
rent, for he will not pay me. And therefore I beseech Your Lordship let me 
have your favour to repair towards his country to fetch the same, or at least 
to make a show that I would enter his country for it; and whilst I have these 
forces together. I beseech Your Honour that it may not displease you that I 
repair to that most bad man M’Glannahie and suppress and put down the 
castle the which he is now fortifying and building in most suspicious sort. 
From whence I will also go to M‘Gawran, lying between O Rourke and 
Maguire, and cause him to submit himself and yield composition for his 
land, or else I will give him a wipe of a thousand cows, wherein Your Lord- 
ship shall not, I hope, mislike my doings. That journey shall both fear those 
parts and also the Scots (the Albanach mercenaries) who be right that way, 
so as I hope... Connaught shall be the better in qutet these five or six years, 
and yet both with O Rourke and the rest, I will handle things in such discre- 
tion as I hope Your Lordship shall have no cause to dislike it.” 


M’Glannahie (MacFlannchada, MacClancy) and M’Gawran 
(MacGauran), chieftains of families subject to the O Rourkes, were 
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evidently following Sir Brian’s lead in withholding the Queen’s rent. 

It appears from this letter that Bingham’s ruthless methods were not 
always approved by the Lord Deputy. Indeed in the following year Perrot 
made complaints to London about Bingham’s ill usage of various people, 
including Sir Brian. However, on this occasion it appears that the Lord 
Deputy agreed to the Governor’s proposed course of action; because there 
is a letter of 1589 in the State Papers from Sir John Perrot’s successor, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, describing a raid by Sir Richard Bingham ‘‘two or 
three years’’ earlier on Newtown, Sir Brian’s stronghold, and of Sir 
Brian’s escape. 

“Sir Richard Bingham secretly one night, taking his footband with him, 
marched towards O Rourke, intending before he could have had notice 
thereof, suddenly to have surprised him in his house, being situate on a plot 
of ground environed about with a great lough. But good endeavours have 
not ever best success. It happened that Sir Richard with his company, being 
approached near to the lough side, they were, through the brightness of the 
night by reason of a great fall of snow, discovered by some of O Rourke’s 
servants, who presently raising the cry, O Rourke thereupon suspecting that 
somebody was coming, leapt into a boat on the other side of the lough, and 
fled away into the woods and fastnesses of his country. This is the truth and 
circumstances of O Rourke’s flying away in a boat.” 


The remains of Sir Brian’s Newtown Castle can still be seen on a piece 
of land jutting out into Loch Gill. 

Here is an extract from “4 note of Sir Richard Bingham’s service in the 
realm of Ireland”: 
‘First he compelled O Rourke to put away the Scots (the Albanach 
mercenary soldiers) which he always kept, and gave them bonnaught and 
cess; and compelled him to deliver his eldest son as a pledge’’ (Brian Og 
who was sent to be educated in England). The buannadha or buannaghta 
were men employed in military service, for whose maintenance the Chief 
exacted from his subjects a tribute called buanaght or bonaght. 

The Spaniards were causing concern to the English. In January 1586 
Sir John Perrot wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham: 


*T hear by shipping that came from Portugal to Waterford that the Spanish 
King threateneth much and, as.they say, prepareth greatly to annoy 
England and Ireland; wherefore I wish Her Majesty to prepare for this land 
better than ts done, whosoever shall govern the same, and to trust more to 
her own forces here than to the people of this land, speak they never so fair. 
Sir Cuconnaught Maguire is at this present with me here and telleth me 
that the Pope’s Bishop of Armagh, maintained by O Rourke, who went this 
last summer to Scotland, and thence to France and thence to Spain, did 
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assure him that Spaniards would land this Spring, either in the West or in 
the North, or in both places; but he durst not deliver that matter to any 
other but to myself.” 


This Bishop of Armagh was Edmund MacGauran, a member of one of 
the families subject to the O Rourkes, who had not paid the Queen’s rent. 

In 1588 Sir Brian managed to get his son Brian Og away from Oxford, 
no doubt much to the annoyance of the English, who had hoped to turn 
Brian Og into a law-abiding Anglicised Irishman! It was Charlies Trevor 
(Cathal O Treabhair) who travelled over from Ireland’ and secretly 
escorted Brian Og away from Oxford. What a pity that we do not know the 
details of this dramatic escape! The O Treabhair family were the erenaghs 
or co-arbs (guardians) of the Church lands of Killarga near Dromahair, 
and followers of Sir Brian. They were one of the families from Munster 
who were given land in Breifne by Ualgharg, King of Breifne, in the 14th 
century. 

1588 was the year of the Spanish Armada, When the Spanish fleet 
were chased eastwards out of the English Channel by the Queen’s Navy, 
they had to make their way back to Spain around Scotland and Ireland. It 
is said that out of a total of 130 ships, only 53 returned to Spain. Some 
were sunk in the Channel by the English, and others were wrecked off the 
Irish coast in the wild September gales. The dread of the Spaniards felt by 
the English in Connacht is reflected in these extracts of letters written in 
September and October 1588 by the Governor, Sir Richard Bingham, to 
the Lord Deputy: 


“There is a danger of the Spaniards going to O Rourke or to the north.” 
“Certain Spaniards being stript, were relieved by Sir Brian O Rourke, ap- 
parelled and new furnished with weapons.” 

“Sir Brian O Rourke hath written to the Spaniards in the north to join 
with him.” 


From the Annals of Loch Ce, 1588: “Spaniards came to Erinn, a very 
great fleet, and eight or nine of these ships were wrecked in Mumha (Munster) and 
Connacht; and Saxons killed all those who were not drowned of the crews of those 
ships that were wrecked; and it is not possible to reckon or tell all that were 
drowned, and all that were slain in that fleet, on account of their number, and the 
quantity of the spoils got, of gold and silver, and of every kind of treasure 
besides.” 


In fact twenty-six ships of the Spanish Armada were wrecked off the 
coasts of Ireland. (The Armada in Ireland by Niall Fallon). The poor 
Spaniards, as they struggled ashore, were attacked by the English, but also 
by the Irish peasants, and their clothes were taken off them. If they were 
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not killed, they wandered half naked over the cold strange countryside, 
until some of them were fortunate enough to be succoured by people like 
Sir Brian. As far as the English were concerned however, this was just 
another bad mark for Sir Brian. From then on, their net began closing in 
on him. 

One of the survivors of the Armada, Don Francisco de Cuellar, whose 
ship was wrecked at Streedagh on the Sligo coast, wrote of taking shelter 
in “Senor de Ruerque’s” town, but the Lord, being at war with the 
English, was away from home, so they did not meet. He found other 
Spanish survivors sheltering in O Rourke’s town. After a short stay he 
went on eastwards into the Dartry mountains, MacFlannchadha’s country 
beside Loch Melvin. Here he was kindly treated by the Chief (Melaghlin 
MacFlannchadha) and his wife, whom he described as “beautiful in the ex- 
treme”. It is pleasant to be able to record that Don Francisco eventually 
found his way back to Spain, via Scotland and Flanders. 

Sir John Perrot returned to England that year and was replaced as 
Lord Deputy by Sir William Fitzwilliam. 

1588. The Annals of the Four Masters: 
“A great army was mustered by the Lord Justice of Ireland, Sir William 
Fitzwilliam; Sir Richard Bingham, Governor of Connacht; and Sir 
Thomas Norris, Governor of the two provinces of Munster, together with 
most of the men of Ireland, the people of Ulster excepted, to march against 
O Rourke and MacSweeny na dTuath, who had formed friendship and 
alliance with some of the Spanish fleet. These forces spoiled everything to 
which they came in their course, not belonging to the Queen’s people, from 
the Suck to the Drowes, and from the Drowes to the Finn. Yet they were not 
able to overtake or apprehend O Rourke or MacSweeny on this occasion.” 

In 1589 Sir Brian’s son Brian Og — he who had spent four years in the 
civilizing atmosphere of New College, Oxford — took part in his first 
predatory incursion, with his brother Owen. Brian Og was 19 when he left 
Oxford, so he must have been 21 at this time, and Owen perhaps 20. To 
lead an expedition of this kind was the traditional coming of age debut of a 
chieftain’s son, so Brian Og was clearly demonstrating that, in spite of his 
English education, he wished to follow the pursuits of a young Gaelic 
aristocrat. 

The following account is from the Annals-of Loch Ce, 1589: 
“The Corann and Tir-Oilella (Tirerrill in the County Sligo) were 
plundered by the sons of O Ruairc, viz. Eoghan and Brian Og. Tir 
Fiachrach (Tireragh, County Sligo) was plundered by O Ruairc himself, 
from Iaskagh (Easky) eastwards. The son of O Ruaire, i.e. Eoghan, went to 
Machaire-Connacht (the Plain of Connacht, O Conor country in County 
Roscommon) until he went to Cil-Toltog (Kiltultoge in Ballymoe barony), 
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and the sons of O Conchobhair Ruadh (O Conor Roe) along with him: and 
they took no prey for want of cavalry. And they turned back until they 
came to Bothar-Sendomhnaigh (road of the old Dominica, Shankill near 
Elphin). The sheriff of that county, i.e. Richard Mapother, and the Clann 
Dughgaill (MacDowell, a Scottish galloglass gamily, settled in County 
Roscommon), and a band of soldiers, came up with them then. These two 
bodies went into array against one another, and the Saxons were routed and 
their drums and standard were taken from them; and a countless in- 
describable number of the Saxons’ people were lost in that fierce, mutual 
conflict.” 
Later in the same year Owen O Rourke was on the warpath again. 
From the Annals of Loch Ce: 
“William Taith (Taaffe) and 25 soldiers and 5 horsemen went to the 
Bealach-buidhe on the Corr-sliabh (the Yellow Pass on the Curlieus). The 
son of O Ruairce and the posterity of Eoghan MacDiarmada (Owen’s 
cousins, Conor Og and his brothers) .and some of the Clann-Donnchaidh 
(MacDonaghs) were before them on the pass with two or three hundred 
persons; and they rose up against the foreigners and routed them; and 24 
were then slain, and ten horses and three barrels of wine were taken from 
them; and Wiliam Taith departed.” 
In the same year, the Annals of Loch Ce again: 
“Eoghan, son of Brian, son of Brian, son of Eoghan O Ruaire, the best 
man of his years that had come to the race of Aedh Finn for a long time, 
died the third day of Christmas,” 
From the State Papers we learn that it was William Taaffe who killed 
Owen. 
1589. Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam to Lord Burghley: 
“The causes alleged by Sir Brian O Rourk for his revolt: Sir Richard 
Bingham’s endeavour to surprise him by night at Colvickally: Owen O 
Rourk killed by William Taaf at Sligo: Dromahair burned. The things 
demanded by O Rourk: No sheriff or bailiff to be put in his country: To be 
under no man but the Lord Deputy, as it is easier for him to go to Dublin 
than to Sligo: When sent for, he must have a safe conduct, and such of the 
council as he may nominate to come and meet him and bring him back. He 
will not go to Dublin to crave the.peace. He offers his word as pledge to keep 
the peace, etc. He will make no restitution unless he may have amends for 
the harms done to him.” 
On May 23rd 1589 Sir Richard Bingham reported to Sir Francis Wals- 
ingham on his campaign against Sir Brian: 
“O Rourke invaded the County of Sligo, preyed, burned and spoiled the 
same several times. I experienced great delays in obtaining forces to go 
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against the rebels. Howbeit with the men I had, I entered the rebels’ 
fastnesses and marched all along their greatest mountains, and drove them 
so from hill to hill as they durst not once abide their forces, but they having 
driven all their cattle so far up into their islands to the seasidewards, we hit 
upon none of their prey, but retired our forces back into the plains without 
any hurt on our side, and some loss of the rebels.” 
Sir Richard Bingham was trying to recover money owing to Sir 
Francis Walsingham: 

“I will press the Earl of Clanrickard to pay 70 1. more which is yet due to 
your honour for his son’s diets at Oxford, but I doubt I shall not get it so 
presently, for his Lordship is somewhat behind hand this year with Her 
Majesty’s rents. And for your honour’s money due upon O Rourke, for the 
diets of his son whilst he was at Oxford, I have not received one penny of it 
yet; and being that he is now in action of rebellion, and an intent to make 
peace with him, I know not when I shail be able to come by it: but as soon as 
conveniently I may, with the Lord Deputy’s liking, I will one way or other 
get it, if it pleases God.” 


Richard Burke, the Lord Dunkellin,. was still at Oxford. He later 
married Sir Francis Walsingham’s daughter. One wonders if Sir Richard 
Bingham ever managed to get any money from Sir Brian. Probably he was 
able to capture the value of it in cattle. 

Later in 1589, according to the Annals: 


‘Master Strange (Sir Thomas Le Strange, Deputy Governor of Connacht 
in the temporary absence of Bingham) and the Primate of Armagh (Fohn 
Garvey, the official Protestant Bishop) and fFustice Dillon went to Ath- 
Cille-Sranain, on the part of the fusticiary, to make peace with the son of 
O Ruairc; and they cordially concluded peace with each other.” 


Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam later wrote to Lord Burghley that in June 1589 


“{ sent the Lord Primate, the Bishop of Meath, Sir R. Dillon and Sir T. 
Le Strange to parley with O Rourke upon the borders of his country, who 
could not reclaim him to his duty and obedience; whereupon soon after, his 
prosecution was begun by Sir Richard Bingham.” 

As can be seen, these two accounts of the meeting vary. Perhaps Sir 
Brian sent his son Brian Og in his place,.who would have been able to 
converse with the English in their own language. 

The prosecution of O Rourke, and of everyone else, is described in the 
Annals of Loch Ce of 1589: 

“The person who was governor from the queen over the province of 
Connacht at this time was Sir Richard Bingham. And all of the Clann- 
William (Burke) that he did not hang, he set at war with the queen; and the 
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Clann-Domhnaill (MacDonnell) in like manner. And he set the posterity of 
Toirdhelbhach Donn O Conchobhair (Turlough O Conor Don), and the 
posterity of Aedh, son of Felim (O Conor), and Muinter-Flannagain 
(O Flanagan), and O Ruairc, and MacFlannchaidh (MacClancy} and the 
posterity of Eoghan MacDiarmada, at war with himself and the queen. 
And he made a bare, polished garment of the province of Connacht. And he 
drove the posterity of Brian Laighnech (O Conor Sligo) and Muinter-Airt 
(O Hart) into that war, all of them that he did not hang ..... The entire 
province of Connacht, from Ath Luain (Athlone) to (Loch) Erne, was under 
one evil, from the dissensions of Foreigners and Gaels with each other.” 
“A Saxon army was sent by the Governor to Lower (north) Connacht, and 
they tried to plunder O Dubhda (O Dowd) but did not succeed, although 
they went to Cill-glas (Kilglass) and to Esker-abhan (Enniscrone). They 
returned back to Cuil-cnamh (all places in Tireragh, County Sligo) and 
destroyed much food and clothing there. And they went from thence to 
Glenn-Dallain (Glencar, in Breifne O Ruairc) and they found neither spoils 
nor adventure there. And they made the third expedition against the 
posterity of Eoghan MacDiarmada, and though they went to Tir-Tuathail 
and to Coillte-Conchobhair and upwards past Droichet-mic-Maenaigh (all 
in Kilronan parish, Boyle barony), they met neither good fortune or adven- 
ture. And tt was right of God that they should not get spoils; treacherous 
expeditions they performed. John Bingham was the head of that army, i.e. 
the Governor’s brother, and there never came into Connacht such wicked 
people as were in that army; for there was not a man in the world to whom 
they were faithful, in church or territory.” 


John Bingham lived at Ballymote, so knew well all those places in 
‘Lower Connacht’’. From the wording of the last part of this account, it 
would seem that the army was composed of renegade Irishmen; and since 
they got ‘‘neither spoils nor adventure’’, the inhabitants must have fled 
beforehand with their cattle and possessions. 

From the State Papers, 1589: Sir Richard Bingham to the Lord 
Deputy: ; 


“The revelations of Ferdoragh O Kelly of Aughrim that an Irish friar is 
gone to O Rourke with letters from the King of Spain, giving thanks for his 
services to the distressed ships of the Armada. O Rourke is daily visited 
with letters and messages from all parts of Ireland. O Rourke refuses to 
deliver his Spaniards.” 


Sir Brian lost his wife that year. A note in the Annals says: “Ailinora, 
the Earl of Desmond’s daughter, died: the wife of O Ruaire, i.e. of Brian, son of 
Brian O Ruairc.’” Eleanor was probably his last wife. They were married in 
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1588. It is recorded in the State Papers that she was in Dublin that year 
“earnestly suing the Lord Deputy not to place any sheriff in her husband’s 
country, but her request has been refused.”” A few months later, Bingham 
reported to the Lord Deputy: “O Rourke’s wife, that honest woman, is 
deceased in child birth.’’ Sir Brian himself wrote to the Lord Deputy that Sir 
Richard Bingham attacked him at Dromahair, and afterwards the Ear! of 
Clanrickard (Ulick, the 3rd Earl) attempted to surprise him, “az which time 
the Lady O Rourke was so sore frightened that she died.’’ Poor Eleanor. 

This letter was most likely written in Latin, the language known to all 
the Gaelic nobles and literati. Sir Brian knew no English. 

Another letter from Bingham: “O Rourke will never be in better state, but 
will stand upon proud, traitorous terms, paris and protections, till he is 
thoroughly corrected.” 

From the Lord Chancellor Loftus, John Garvey, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and other Councillors to the Privy Council: “We know no man so 
fit an instrument to do service upon O Rourke and his country as Iriel O Farrell, 
who is now a suitor in England. Continued hatred and grudge hath been between 
O Rourke and him. We have known Iriel these 24 years past to be a man of great 
credit in his country, and of good affection to the State. He has already often done 
good service to Her Majesty. Iriel’s chief adversary is Fergus O Farrell who 
arrears himself to O Rourke underhand, for O Rourke has sought his daughter to 
wife.” Sir Brian was lonely after Eleanor’s death. We do not know if he 
married Fergus O Farrell’s daughter. 


The Annals of Loch Ce record another predatory incursion by Brian 
Og in 1590: 
“The son of O Ruairc went on an expedition into Corann (in County 
Sigo) and took a prey. George Bingham (the military governor of Sligo, 
brother of Sir Richard and John) and Hugh Mus (Mostyn) overtook them 
in pursuit. They turned upon the pursuers and killed 30 of them, and Hugh 
Mus was wounded.” 
And now begins the last episode in the Governor’s campaign against O 
Rourke. The Annals of Loch Ce, 1590: 
“An immense army was sent by the Governor against O Ruaire to 
Muiuter-Eolais in the beginning of March, and they captured ten hundred 
cows. And thev were that night in Maethail (Mohill). And they went to 
Liatruim (Leitrim) on the morrow, and were two nights there. From thence 
they went to Fidhnacha (Fenagh) and they were three nights there. From 
thence to Druim Oiriallaigh (Drumreilly), and they were four nights there. 
And they brought with them the pledges (hostages) of Cenel-Luachain (the.O 
Rourkes and their followers who lived east of Slieve an Ierin) and Tellach 
Choncho (Tullvhunco, the MacTiernans) and burned the greater part of the 
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country. Captain Grain (Green O Mulloy) was wounded, and two or three 
of his people were killed; and four of O Ruairc’s people fell by him in that 
conflict. Pledges from the co-arb of Fidhnach and pledges from the co-arb of 
Druim-Oiriallaigh, and nine pledges from Muinter-Eolais, both church and 
territory, came with the Saxons on that occasion. The Breifne was burned 
on that hosting. And the son of Tadhg O Ruairc and the son of Aedh 
Gallda O Ruaire were assisting them against O Ruaire.”” 


The son of Tadhg O Rourke was Donnell who three years earlier had 
escaped being killed by Sir Brian’s half-brothers. The son of Aedh Gallda 
was Aedh (Hugh) Og. It was-Hugh Gallda, then Lord of Breifne, who had 
been killed to make way for Brian na Murtha, later Sir Brian. Both these 
O Rourkes, who were helping the English army against Sir Brian, were his 
nephews. They were certainly getting their revenge! In the State Papers of 
1592 both Donnell and Hugh Og were described by English as ‘‘civil 
men’’, and allowed to retain their lands, as were their descendants. 

Bingham’s army failed to capture Sir Brian. He had gone north with 
some of his followers and had taken shelter in the country of MacFlann- 
chaidh, his friend and subject Chief — the Dartry, a wild mountainous 
country beside Loch Melvin in northern Breifne O Ruairc (the barony of 
Rosclogher, County Leitrim). The MacFlannchaidhs were one of the 
Munster families who had been given lands in Breifne by Ualgharg, King 
of Breifne, in the 14th century. 


1590. Annals of Loch Ce: “O Ruaire’s encampment was in Dartraighe, and 
this O Ruairc was Brian, the son of Brian, son of Eoghan O Ruairc. A Saxon 
army went to Dartraighe. O Ruairc and MagFlannchaidh were in a fortified 
camp in the district before them. And when MagFlannchaidh was leaving 
O Ruairc’s camp, his enemies encountered him, viz. Maelsechlainn 
MagFlannchaidh, and another part of the army under MagFlannchaidh. And 
they killed him, and his head was sent to Ath Luain (Athlone).” 


Poor Maelsechlainn MagFlannchaidh (or as the English spelt it, 
M’Glannaghe) — his fate was a sad one. In April 1590 Bingham wrote to 
Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam: “Details of the charge made by Sir George Bingham 
on O Rourke’s force, M’Glannaghe’s head has been brought in. M’Glannaghe ran 
for a lough which was near, and tried to save himself by swimming, but a shot 
broke his arm, and a galloglass brought him ashore. He was the best man killed in 
Connacht for a long time. He was the most barbarous creature in Ireland, and had 
always a hundred knaves about him. He would never come before any officer. His 
country extended from the Grange beyond Sligo till you come to Ballyshannon. 
He was O Rourke’s right hand. He had fourteen Spaniards, some of whom were 
taken alive.” 








This was MacFlannchaidh who had been kind and hospitable to Don 
Francisco de Cuellar. Don Francisco had already been escorted to 
Dunluce in County Antrim, from where the MacDonnells had arranged 
for his transport across the sea to Scotland. 

April 1590. Sir Richard Bingham to Lord Burghley: “The acceptable 
service performed by Sir George Bingham in cutting off, on Good Friday last, 
M?Glannaghe, an arch-rebel, who never lived dutifully one day in all his life, but 
did prey, steal and commit murders on the borders of Sligo, and never paid Her 
Majesty one penny of rent for all the lands in his country.” 


When Maelsechlainn MacFlannchaidh (Melaghlin MacClancy) was 
shot in Loch Melvin, he must have been trying to swim to his island castle 
of Rosclogher. 

Sir Brian escaped again, going north with his men into Tirconnell, his 
mother’s country. 

April 6th 1590. Sir Richard Bingham to Sir Francis Walsingham: (He 
and his brother, Sir George Bingham, and his cousin George Bingham, 
had all been into Breifne O Ruairc, hoping to capture Sir Brian.) 


“There is a report that O Rourke had fled to Scotland, but some suppose he is 
hidden in some fastness or wood upon the border of his own country. He is accom- 
panied more like a beggar than a king, for above a king he esteemed himself, and 
assuredly that proud beggar held that opinion of his own greatness.” 


April 21st 1590. Bingham to Walsingham: “O Rourke is supposed to be fled 
to Tirconnell.’ 

1590. The Annals of the Four Maiees “O Rourke was banished from his 
territory, and he received neither shelter nor protection until he arrived in the 
Tuatha, to MacSweeny na dTuath (Owen Og, son of Owen, son of Owen Og, son 
of Owen, son of Donnell). And with him he remained until the expiration of this 
year,” 

Owen Og MacSweeny’s wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir Brian’s 
first cousin, Conn O Donnell. The Tuatha, on the north coast of modern 
County Donegal, was part of Tirconnell, the territory of the O Donnells, 
to whom the MacSweenys were subject. The family had come originally 
from Scotland as galloglasses (mercenary soldiers) and were given land by 
the O Donnells. 

As we have seen, to the Gaels family ties were all important. It is 
comforting to picture the Lord of Breifne spending his last months in 
Ireland among his relations in his mother’s home country. 

Sir Brian decided to go to Scotland, there to enlist the support of the 
Catholic King James VI. From the Tuatha it was a short journey over the 
sea to Islay, one of the Western Isles, home of the MacDonnells. This 
family had for long provided galloglasses for the O Neills, who gave them 
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land in the Route, County Antrim. Finola MacDonnell (Hugh Roe O 
Donnell’s mother) was Sir Brian’s aunt by marriage. 

In May 1590 Sir Richard Bingham wrote to Lord Burghley: “O 
Rourke after lurking about Donegal has fled further north to M’Swine Ne Doe. A 
bark of Bristol lyeth in the Earne. Sir George Bingham may use it to attack 
M’Swine’s Castle, which is close to the sea.’ There is no record of any such at- 
tack. 

In June 1590 Bingham again wrote to Lord Burghley: “O Rourke 
remaineth in Tirconnell still as a wicked traitor and banished man. He will never 
be able to do harm again in Connaught, if it happen not that he be cut off, as I 
have been promised.” 

In September 1590 there were more letters to Lord Burghley from Sir 
Richard Bingham: “O Rourke is nourished by M’Swyne Ne Doe, a traitor who 
ought to be plagued. He is a man of small force, and has divers Englishmen whom 
he hath kept prisoner these two years.” “There is not one single rebel in Con- 
naught standing out against the State. Things are growing better and better in 
Connaught. O Rourke continues still in miserable exile with McSwyne Ne Doe. 
But his son Brian Og O Rourke is now and then seen upon the borders of Brenny 
O Rourke with a few beggarly followers.” 

“There are no rebels out against Her Majesty except about eighty beggarly traitors 
that follow young O Rourke, and take refuge outside the borders of Connaught.” 
Then at the end of September 1590, as recorded in the Annals of the Four 
Masters: 

“The whole territory, both waste and inhabited, was under the power of the 
Governor until the ensuing Michaelmas, when Tiernan Ban, son of Brian, son 
Owen O Rourke (Sir. Brian’s half brother), and Brian-na-Samhthach (of the 
Battle Axe), t.e. Brian Og, son of that O Rourke who had been expelled, came in- 
to the territory. These and the tribes of Breifne and of Muinter Eolais 
(MacRannall), and of the other O Rourkes had remained in the country opposed 
the Governor and continued spoiling everything belonging to the English, to 
which they came, until the end of the year.” 

In February 1591 the Governor of Connacht reported to Lord - 
Burghley: “The young traitor Brian O Rourke lieth on the borders of Maguire’s 
country” (County Fermanagh). Tiernan Ban’s mother was a Maguire, pro- 
bably the daughter of Cuchonnacht, Lord of Fermanagh, by his wife 
Nuala O Donnell. Once again we are reminded of the close family 
attachments in the old Gaelic world, and of how kindred supported each 
other in martial exploits. 

In February 1591 the Governor wrote again to Lord Burghley: 

“The man Charles Trevor is as I am advertised, in O Donnell’s country at 
M’Sweeny Ne Doe’s house with the traitor O Rourke.”’ Charles Trevor was Sir 
Brian’s faithful follower who had escorted Brian Og home from Oxford in 
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1588. The English wished to establish contact with him in order to 
question him about the Oxford episode. 

Later in February 1591, Governor Bingham wrote to Burghley: 
“Have received information that the traitor O Rourke has gone to Scotland to the 
Scottish court, and Charles Trevor in his company.” 

It is remarkable that the English seemed always to know people’s 
whereabouts! No doubt they paid their informers well. 

March 1591, Dublin Castle. Lord Deputy Sir William Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Burghley: “The flight of O Rourke is confirmed by a Scot who met 
O Rourke, accompanied by three men, repairing to the Court of Scotland.” 

March 1591, Ballymote. Sir George Bingham, the Military Governor 
of Sligo, to his brother, Sir Richard Bingham, Governor of Connacht: 
“Advertisement out of the north by James O Crean, High Sheriff, County Sligo, 
that O Rourke and Charles Trevor have gone to the King of Scots to desire him to 
be a mean to Her Majesty for his pardon.” 

So the Lord of Breifne left his native land, never to return. King 
James VI of Scotland may have been sympathetic towards him, but Queen 
Elizabeth and her advisers, in their determination to subdue Ireland, 
would not allow this turbulent King of the O Rourkes to return to his 
own country. Lord Burghley, Lord Treasurer and Secretary of State for 
Irish Affairs, wrote to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, of ‘‘a device’? to get O Rourke delivered over to Queen 
Elizabeth by King James. We do not know what this device was, but it 
succeeded in forcing King James to deliver Sir Brian over to the English. 
In a letter from King James VI to Queen Elizabeth there is this mysterious 
yet illuminating sentence. “Remember what you promised by your letter of 
thanks for the delivery of O Rourke.” (Hist. MSS. Comm. Cecil MSS 3-4 No. 
32 p.509. National Library of Ireland.) 

By May 1591 Sir Brian was a prisoner in the Tower of London. Then 
began the task of Governor Bingham to collect for the Lord Deputy 
evidence for a charge of treason against O Rourke. 

May 1591. The Lord Deputy to Lord Burghley: “Zn your letter you 
make mention of O Rourke’s being in Scotland, and of your device to get him 
delivered over to Her Majesty, as now I do hear he is. Withal you do require me 
myself and Sir Richard Bingham to advertise you of the particulars of his offence, 
and of the manner of the proceedings used against him and his son. Accordingly I 
have caused Edward White, Clerk of the Council of Connaught, to make an 
abstract of his several misdemeanours and undutiful parts, which I send you here 
inclosed, and I have also written to Sir Richard Bingham to acquaint you 
therewith. For my own part I had no dealings with him, but once in a letter 
reproved him for the secret conveyance of his son out of England.” 
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June 1591. Bingham to Lord Burghley: “Mr. Comerford, the attorney of 
Connaught, has been despatched with a collection of O Rourke’s treasons.” 
In the State Papers there is this “Note of the charges against O Rourke. His 
brother and his two sons preyed the county of Sligo, burnt towns, murdered people 
and took away two thousand kine and one thousand mares. An Irish friar brought 
letters from the King of Spain to thank him for his service to the distressed ships 
in 1588. About two or three years since, O Rourke found an image of a tall 
woman and wrote upon the breast thereof “Queen Elizabeth”. Which done, he 
railed at it with most spiteful words: and all his gallowglasses struck it in all the 
parts with their weapons; and afterwards fastened a halter about the neck of the 
image and dragged it at his horse tail. O Rourke was combined with the 
Spaniards, and his gallowglasses were going northward with his victuals. 
He wrote words of comfort to McMahon, being a rebel.” (presumably Brian mac 
Art MacMahon.) 

In the Cecil MSS can be seen the following: 
“Treason of Brian O Rourke, 1591. 
The substance of the several treasons found by the inquest against O Rourke, 
whereof he standeth attainted by judgment. 


L That he sought to depose the Queen from her regal power in Ireland in Fuly, 28 
Eliz. 


2. That, for this purpose, he procured Alexander McConell and Donell McConell 
(MacDonnell) to raise forces and enter into actual rebellion against Her Majesty 
in August of the same year. 


3. That he caused her Majesty’s name to be set on an image of a woman which he 
caused to be tied to a horse’s tail, and to be drawn through the mire: and after- 
wards caused his galloglasses with their axes to hew, cut and mangle the same, 
uttering traitorous, rebellious and most wicked speeches against her Majesty in 
January, 29 Eliz. 


4. Whereas Pope Sixtus V and Philip, king of Spain, had bent their forces against 
her Mayesty’s realm, the said O Rourke did succour divers of the Spaniards, and 
afterwards caused them to be conveyed to Spain without the knowledge of the lord 
deputy, and received from the King of Spain letters gratulatory ss the same 
succour of his people. 


5. That he caused one Tade O Harte and others to rebel agaist the Queen, so that 
they burned and spoiled Ballimote and other places in November, 30 Eliz. 


6. That he burnt Ballinglass and other towns and villages in the county of 
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Roscommon, and murdered O Kenan at the Curlews, and Christopher Cadwell 
and other loval subjects, and carried away the spoils of those places in Fuly, 31 
Eliz. 


7. That in March, 32 Eliz he burnt the town of Knockmutllin and other towns and 
villages in the barony of Tirellill in the county of Sligo, murdered one Cheneam 
Wood and other loyal subjects in the said barony, and continued his outrages until 
compelled to fly to Scotland. 


8. That being fled into Scotland in March, 33Eliz., he laboured to stir up certain 
of the bordering Scots to rebellion.” 


Endorsed “Brief of O Rourke’s indictment.” 
(Hist. MSS. Comm: Cecil MSS 3-4 No. 32. p. 170. National Library of 
Ireland.) 

The original letter from the Lord Deputy Sir William Fitzwilliam to 
Lord Burghley, concerning the woman’s image, is as follows: 
“April 9, 1589. Dublin Castle. 
O Rourke about two or three years since, having found in a church or some other 
place an image of a tall woman, wrote upon the breast thereof “Queen 
Elizabeth”, which done he presently fell with such spiteful and barbarous speeches 
to rail at it, and otherwise filthily to use it, as I protest unto Your Lordship I 
abhor to remember, and can by no means frame my pen to write. During which 
time his barbarous gallowglasses standing by, played their parts as fast, who with 
their gallowglass axes striking the image, one while on the head, another while on 
the face, and sometimes stabbing it in the body, never ceasing until with hacking 
and mangling they had utterly defaced it. And being nevertheless not contented 
herewith, they the more to manifest the malice of their barbarous hearts, fastened 
a halter about the neck of the image, and tying to a horse tail, dragged it along 
upon the ground, and so beating it with axes, and railing most despitefully at it, 
they finished their barbarous pageant.” 


John Bingham (the younger brother of Sir Richard and Sir George 
Bingham) made a declaration in July 1591 “of Ais knowledge touching the pic- 
ture of a woman made of wood, with a pin in the belly of it, that O Rourke caused 
to be dragged at a garran’s tail in derision of Her Majesty, calling it “the old 
calliagh (hag) on the other stde of the sca.” 

Finally, we give the declaration of John Ball, Her Majesty’s Sergeant 
at Arms: 

“About one month after the Scots were killed at Ardnary, I was sent into 
O Rourke’s country, there to receive Her Majesty’s composition, and tn the time 
of my being there at M’Glannagh’s town (macFlannchaidh’s town on the shore of 
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Loch Melvin), standing upon a green, I saw the picture of a woman carved in a 
block, standing upon wheels of small timber. I asked the inhabitants of the town 
what it was. They told me it was made for a calliagh. I asked who she was. They 
told me one who denied a carpenter milk. I demanded where she did dwell. They 
said on the far side of the water. By the town there was a lough. I thought they 
meant on the far side thereof, and so said no more of that. 

In a five week after or thereabouts Mr. (William) Clifford, then under sheriff 
of that county, asked me, being at Drumahare, if I did remember such a picture. I 
said I did. He asked me if I knew what it was. I told him I heard it was made for 
one that denied a carpenter milk. He said it was not so, for it was made for Her 
Majesty. I asked how he knew that. He said he heard it for certain to be true. 
Presently the said Mr. Clifford was to go to Roscommon, and I willed him to tell 
Sir Richard Bingham thereof, and he told me he would, and when he was 
departed, O Rourke not despatching me, but delaying the time (of paying the com- 
position rent), I took a pledge out of the country to the value of the composition 
due to Her Majesty, and so departed; and when I came to Roscommon, Sir 
Richard was gone to Dublin, and I told it to Mr. John Bingham and others.” 

Mr. Ball here seems to imply that there is a connection between the 
Battle of Ardnaree and the incident of the Image. This battle was fought in 
September 1586 near present day Ballina in County Mayo, between 
English forces under Sir Richard Bingham and an army of Albanachs 
(Scots) under the MacDonnells of Antrim, a Scottish galloglass family. 
Dohmnall Gorm and Alastair MacDonnell, the leaders, were both killed, 
as well as many others of their clan. According to the Annals, the Mac- 
Donnells had been asked by MacWilliam Burke of Mayo to bring an army 
of their clan over from Scotland to help him against Bingham’s govern- 
ment. 

As we have seen in the list of O Rourke’s treasons, the English accus- 
ed Sir Brian of having persuaded the MacDonnells to raise this army. 

Since all accounts of the Image (except Mr. Ball’s original account) 
mention galloglasses, it is be assumed that these men were survivors of the 
Battle of Ardnaree who were demonstrating against the English, in the 
person of their Queen — or her image! It is amazing that Sir Brian’s name 
came to be involved in the affair; and one cannot help thinking that Sir 
Richard Bingham and his brother found this an ideal opportunity to 
defame his name. Mr. Ball’s account is so circumstantial that one feels he 
spoke the truth. 


There is a letter, written by Richard Broughton of County Stafford to 
his father-in-law Richard Bagot (preserved in the manuscripts of Lord 
Bagot of Blithefield, County Stafford). It reads in part: “November 6th 
(1592). On Simon and Ffude’s Day, O Rourke a wild Irish lord that was sent 
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out. of Scotland to England, for that he moved Scots to invade Ireland, was 
arraigned for high treason. He made a picture of the Queen in wax, tied it toa 
horse’s tail, and his gallowglasses trailed it in pieces. He would not plead. He is to 
be hung, drawn and quartered.”’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. Bagot and De la Warr 
MSS. Report 4 and Appendix — Nat. Lib. of Ireland.) They all believed 
the story that O Rourke had insulted the Queen. 

Sir Brian had been a prisoner in the Tower of London since May 
1591, and now on the 28th October his trial began. It was held at the Law 
Courts in the Great Hall of Westminister (the City of Westminister in 
Middlesex, as it then was — now part of London). According to a 
manuscript history of Ireland dated 1636, kept in the Royal Irish 
Academy, O Rourke’s indictments were read out to him. “This being told 
him by an interpreter, for he understood no English, he said he would not submit 
himself to a trail of twelve men, nor make answer, except the Queen sat in person 
to judge him. The lord chief justice made answer again, by an interpreter, that 
whether he would submit himself or not to a trial by a jury of twelve, he should be 
judged by law, according to the particulars alleged against him. Whereto he replied 
nothing but, ‘If it must be so, let it be so.’ 

Being condemned to die, he was shortly after carried unto Tyburn to be 
executed as a traitor, whereat he seemed to be nothing moved, scorning the Ar- 
chbishop of Cashel who was there to counsel him for his soul’s health, because he 
had broken his vow, from a Franciscan becoming Protestant.” 

O Rourke was found quilty of high treason by the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex and was condemned to be hanged at Tyburn, where Marble 
Arch now is, in London. 

Dr. Charles O Conor in his “Memoirs of the life and writings of Charles 
O Conor of Belanagare”’, wrote of the meeting between Sir Brian O Rourke 
and the apostate bishop Miler Magrath (Maol Mhuire Mag Craith), the 
Protestant Archbishop of Cashel. ‘A little before the execution Miler Magrath 
(appointed Archbishop of Cashel) was sent to him to prevail on him to conform. 
‘No’, said O Rourke, ‘but do you remember the dignity from which you have 
fallen: return into the bosom of the ancient Church and learn from my fortitude 
that lesson, which you ought to have been the last on earth to disavow.’ ” 

Brian na Murtha O Ruairc, the Defender, Lord of Breifne, was hang- 
ed at Tyburn one day in November 1591. And so ended the tragic life of 
this brave, unfortunate man, a Gaelic king who was born too late and had 
to endure with his people the cruel annexation of his country by the 
Elizabethans. 


The Annals of the Four Masters of 1591 must have the last word: “The 
death of this Brian was one of the mournful stories of the Irish, for there had not 
been for a long time any one of his tribe who excelled him in bounty, in hospitality, 
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in giving rewards for panegyrical poems, in sumptuousness, in numerous troops, 
in comeliness, in firmness, in maintaining the field of battle to defend his 
patrimony against foreign adventurers; for all which he was celebrated, until his 
death on this occasion.” 

And now we will read of a happy occasion in earlier days at the home 
of a nephew of Brian na Murtha — Maelmora, son of Maelmuire 
MacSweeny Connachtach, and his wife Gormlaidh O Ruairc, Brian’s 
sister. These MacSweeny lived in Tireragh, northern County Sligo, and 
the following wonderfully evocativce poem was written by their friend and 
neighbour, the great bard Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, two of whose poems 
we have already quoted. He lived in Leyney, County Sligo, adjoining 
Tireragh. 

(This poem and the one following were translated by Eleanor Knott, and 
appear in “The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall O Huiginn 1550-1591”. Irish 
Texts Society, Vol. 23.) 

‘One night I came to Eas Caoille,* till the Day of 

Doom I shall remember it; when the fortress itself shall 

have perished there shall still remain forever the events 

of that night, the doings of all who were present. 

The like of the men whom I found in the polished 
bright-hued castle, on the shapely benches of the crimson 
fortress, eye never saw before. 

But few remain of the beloved company whom I 

found in the bright castle, the death of the four that 

were within was a grief from which Banbha 

did not look to recover. 

I found Maelmora MacSweeny on the central bench 
of the graceful mansion, a man of generous and pleasant 
manner, favourite pupil of the schools of Conn’s land. 

Dear as life to me was the man I found in that domed 

castle with its tvory-hilted swords; as I have experienced 

twice its value of misery from the loss of it, the honour 

I received from him is the worse from its greatness. 

Both pupil and fosterer to the poets of Banbha 

throughout his days was the chess-king of the Finn; 

the goal of our emulation, our ready gift, storehouse 

of the hearts of the learned. 

Our healing herb, our sleep charm, our fruitful branch, 
our house of treasure; a piece of steel, yet one who never 
denied any man, most precious offspring of the Grecian Gaels. 

I found beside the son of Maelmurray many men of letters 

* > Easky, Northern County Sligo. 
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worthy of recompense, while the choicest of every craft in 
the world were also reclining beside the chief of Derg. 

Till the day of his death the poets of the host of the 
House of Trim were ever with the chief of Conn’s tribe 
in a gathering large enough for battle or assembly. 

At that time in particular there sat by the warrior of Loch Ce ~ 
well did their scholarship become them — 
three of the poets of Té’s Hill. 

There was the poet of the Earl of the Burkes, and 
also by his soft bosom was one of whom the very mention 
was a surety, the poet of the famous race of Niall. 

There was the poet of the chieftain of the Moy, 
MacWilliam Burke of just awards — discouraging in sooth 
are the changes of the world, that not one of these 
remains is in itself a sermon. 

Brian O Donnellan, kindly countenance, poet to the 
lion of Loughrea; he with the schools as the moon above 
stars, peace to his gallant, noble form. 

Brian Macnamee, son of Angus, poet to the descendant 
of Nine-hostaged Niall; a man whose attainment was the 
best of his time, he was fit to deliver wisdom’s pledge. 

Conor, grandson of O Huiginn, poet to the lord of 
Inishkea, almost equal to a prince was the poet, the head 
of his kindred in worth. 

The three poets that I found by the ruddy, fair-skinned 
hero — let a trio such as they by found in the land of Banbha! 

With one accord they arise before me from beside the 
chieftain, who was my chieftain; often I think of them in my 
heart, the utterances of the three drawing tears from my eyes. 

The soothing strain of harps, the sweetness of honey, 
the elation of ale — alas, that he of whom I had them 
no longer lives — these gave me pleasure. 

For a while after my arrival they drank to me — gentlemen 
were their attendants — from cups of gold, from goblets of horn. 

When we had gone to our couches of rest to slumber, 
ere the coming of day, he who lay furthest from me would 
not admit that to be thus was not a sentence of bondage. 

I lay in the midst of the four, the four forms that 
were most dear to me, the three comrades who have 
grieved my heart, and the champion of Magh Meann. 

To the blossom of Tara and his three companions 
I relate a tale in return for reward; its dearness was a 
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portent of fame for them, golden youth of the north. 

Four treasures endowed with virtue I take from them 
in payment for my story; that the like of the princely 
jewels may not be found — is not that enough to colour 
one’s tears? 

As the first award I was allowed I took the dappled 
steed from the hero of steed-abounding Slieve Gamph, * 
him at whose death hospitality perished. 

The dappled steed that I took-from Maelmora — woe is 
me that I took it — hardly ts there its like in the 
world, a steed surpassing all the steeds of Bregian 
Banbha. 

From Brian son of Angus I took the choicest hound 
of Da Thi’s Plain; its excellence was such as to place 
it above all other hounds, it was one of the chotce 
hounds of the world. 

It had been easier for Brian to renounce one by one 
all of the treasures of Ireland — wherefore should this 
not depress my spirit? — than his treasure of a noble 
handsome hound. 

From Brian son of Owen, ere the fair, rosy, kindly 
fellow slept, I got as a reward for my story a precious 
book, a brimming-spring of the genuine stream of 
knowledge. 

The “Cattle-raids”, “Wooings”, “Destructions” of all 
the world were in the gift I received, with descriptions 
of the battles and exploits thereof, it was the flower 
of the royal books of Ireland. 

Conor gave the magic harp, such a precious jewel 
as even a king would not bestow; long has that present 
been a sorrowful inheritance, it was no fitting gift 
from a poet. 

The harp of the poet of the Burkes will be ever 
an object of reverence; he from whom it was got is 
no more, but it remains in freshness to day. 

Alas for him by whom the givers of these were 
beloved, since it was destined that he should part from 
them; men never false in the house of election, men who 
loved to spread their fame. 

Alas for my beloved four, my bed-fellows, my 
confidants; four stems from a fruitful forest, trees 
fertile in gifts for us. Set ania 
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My reason wanders, restless is my mind after that 
shortlived company; alas for him who remains on earth 
without them, departing, they have left Brian’s Banbha . 
without fruits. 

It is a heartbreak that the chief of the band 
which was within should be lacking to us; never before 
did poet lack the generous gift of his stout heart. 

May God requite Maelmora for the quantity of his 
wealth that I receive; one who has bestowed as much 
as any man gave, the benefactor of all. 

Suave in utterance, stern in resolve, ruthless in 
deeds, modest in speech; guardian of every man of his 
kindred, judge, soldier, poet, soothsayer. 

Treasure of contention of the race of Breoghan, 
winning of their game, defence of their pledge; 
satisfaction of the hearts of troublesome guests, love 
of melodious, merry, graceful women. 

Prudent preparation, generous disposition, a 
keeping of word, a breaking of peace; bright 
countenance from which the eyes could scarce wander, 
nursing knee of royal rule. 

Solving of problems, posing of counter-problems, 
Inisfail’s anvil of knowledge; hate of perpetual ease, 
love of conflict, surety for the peace and war of all. 

The son of Gormlaidh, a branch above the wood, 
keen in mind, gentle in response — where is his like 
for bestowing a troublesome award? sternness and 
generosity he has in equal parts. 

Though I have been in poverty since he fell, I 
should be above all the land of Fal (in affluence) if 
only Maelmora — lime-white skin, countenance of amber — 
remained. 

The remembrance of what I got from my friend 
will soon be but an omen of grief; I shall fear lest 
the greatness of my honour should come to me again in 
illusion. 

Alas, not many of my comrades remain to me in 
their own shape; the world has cast me away, sending 
me travelling afar in solitude. 

Pitiful it is to lack my three comrades, the race 
of Gormlaidh, from whom the day was short; Banbha, who 
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looked for help from this clan, is now under a cloud 
of sorrow.” 


Many were the house parties held in strongholds such as this, where 
poetry was recited, stories told, music played, and where money and 
presents were awarded for intellectual prowess. 

The ollavs, learned men who were professors, poets or musicians, 
took a leading part in the election of kings and chieftains, and fostered and 
educated their children: and in turn their own children were fostered in 
chieftains’ households. : 

Tadhg Dali O Huiginn wrote a poem for another MacSweeney — 
Owen Og, MacSweeney na dTuath of Tirconnell — he who had sheltered 
Brian na Murtha O Ruairc in his last months in Ireland. Here are a few 
verses from it: 

“The lords of Conall’s tribe gave to Suibhne’s 
noble-judging stock their choice of the spreading, 
pleasant, fertile land from sea to sea. 

Now to the seed of Suibhne anew, and to the race 
of Conall of the plain of Bearnas, there has come an 
arm to maintain their rights upon the gracefully 
spreading northern land. 

Owen Og, son of MacSweeny, guarding shield of the 
coast of Mourne; one fit to wage war for Conn’s 
descendants, a spark in the embers for Conall’s race. 








Precious salmon from the stream of the Finn, a 
sunny day after a downpour; stately figure, cool in 
conflict, the Ulsterman’s gilded stem. 

As long as MacSweeney remains with the hot-bladed 
seed of Conail it will be profitless for a man to speak 
of a contest for the apple-branched land of the Gael. 

While keen-weaponed Owen lives the king of Conall’s 
race will not find a chief to oppose him in Ireland’s 
bright-foliaged land.” 














The O Donnells are Conall’s race, and the MacSweenys their 
galloglass warriors. 

From the same poem come these stanzas for Owen Og MacSweeny’s 
wife, Margaret O Donnell (Brian na Murtha O Ruairc’s cousin): 

What the daughter of Conn, son of the Calvach, 

gives to the poets — perpetual bestowing of treasure 

is an omen of praise — is a deprivation of which 

Margaret is none the worse. 
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Third generation from Conn, son of Conn, and from 
Manus, king of Conail’s clan, though she be the most 
generous about riches what she does is nothing to 
boast of for her. 

The kindreds of which she is, the wine-blood of 
Conall, the race of Eoghan — if she inherit their 
instincts — have hitherto been supreme amid the 
people of Niall’s land. 


The O Neills and the O Donnells both stemmed from Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, son of the High King Eochu, mentioned in our first chapter. 
Tadhg Dall O Huiginn died in 1591, murdered it is said by O Haras, 
neighbours of his in County Sligo, for having written a satire about them. 
Another cousin of Brian na Murtha O Ruairc is the subject of an 
obituary of 1580 in the Annals of Ulster: “‘The daughter of Cu-Connacht, son 
of another Cu-Connacht MagUidhir (Maguire) died: an excellent woman, 
charitable, truly hospitable to the poor of God, and to bardic bands and retinues, 
and to pilgrims and to permanent beggars, to erudite and to ollavs, to everyone of 
those that were wont to be seeking largess through Erenn. She obtained a good 
death with unction and penance, according to the Catholic faith. And may God do 
mercy on her soul, as He will do that for the amount of one’s good deeds. Namely, 
wife of Brian, son of Aedh Og Mag Maghnusa (Hugh Og MacManus) was she.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


BRIAN OG 


The English in Ireland disliked and mistrusted the poets, knowing 
that in their very outspoken poems they encouraged the Gaels to stand out 
against them, the Foreigners. With the gradual downfall of the Gaelic 
lords and the loss of their patronage, the bards and other learned men 
faded into obscurity, but for a long time to come some of them were to be 
maintained by the families of English adventurers who had become 
Gaelicized. 

The ancient Irish Annals ceased to be written at about this time. The 
English government in Ireland was becoming all powerful, and gradually 
the old Gaelic way of life would disappear. 

The Annals of Loch Ce came to an end in 1590. Brian MacDermot, 
the Lord of the Carrick, who had himself written many of the entries in it, 
died two years later, the year after the execution of his old friend Brian na 
Murtha O Ruairc. 

Having eliminated the Lord of Breifne, the English wasted no time. 
The month after his death, the Lord Deputy, Sir William Fitwilliam, was 
writing to Lord Burghley about the rents and seignory of O Rourke in the 
County of Leitrim. 

By February 1592 Lord Burghley had received a report on 
O Rourke’s Country prepared by the Governor of Connacht, Sir Richard 
Bingham, the purpose being to divide the land among new owners. The 
Calendar of State Papers of Ireland 1592 has the following: 


Names of the five baronies in O Rourke’s country, viz. in Mynterolles 
(Muinter Eolais) two baronies called Leitrim and Moyghell (MohiIil). The 
M’Grannels (MacRannall) enjoyed these two baronies as their proper lands 
until the late O Rourke’s father supplanted them by strong hand, and since 
that time they have lived under the spending and tyranny of O Rourke, A 
third barony is called Carryg Allen (Carrigallen) and is occupied by a sept 
of the O Rourkes called the O Rourkes of Carryg Allen (or Cloncorick). All 
these three baronies le on this side the mountain Sleighoneron (Slieve 
Anierin) which divideth the whole country as it were into two parts: the 
lands and grounds thereof are fruitful, though some bogs and woods. The 
other two baronies lie beyond the said mountain of Sleighoneyron, viz. the 
barony of Dromaheare, in which is the country called Brenny O Rourke. 
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O Rourke’s ancient castle having 50 or 60 quarters of land (10,000 or 
12,000 English acres) lying about it, called Clanarvy. This barony is most 
champaign ground and the best land in all the country. The barony of 
Rosclougher, M’Glannough’s country; a fast country full of bogs and 
woods. And the Carrhy (Carha), Owen O Rourke’s country, called the 
O Rourkes of the Carrhy, a champaign and very fruitful. O Rourke’s 
house, called the Newton, 1s in none of these baronies, but standeth upon the 
border of his country, near to Sligo, and hath belonging unto it 8 quarters of 
land in demesne called Moyghhellys. 

The chief freeholders in the country are the two M’Grannells in 
Mynterolles, M’Glannagh in the Dartry, the O Rourkes of Carrygallen, the 
O Rourkes of the Carrhy, and the M’Gawrains (MacGauran). 

The chief ordinary forces and strength of men to serve O Rourke in his 
wars are the M’Loughlins, the M’Morrices and the Clantyernens (Clan 
Tiernan). These had 16 quarters of land amongst them as their inheritance, 
called Yivaugh, and the lands of Cleanloughe (Loch Clean or Behavel). 
These had never bonnaught of O Rourke, but only their shares of preys and 
spoils that were taken, 

The last O Rourke left two sons, viz. Brian Og O Rourke, a base son, 
begotten of Annably ne Crean, lawful wife of John O Crean, a merchant of 
Sligo. He ran away from Oxford and is now with M’Sweeny Ne Doe. Teige 
O Rourke, a lawful son, begotten of the Lady Mary Bourke, sister to the 
Earl of Clanricarde. He is about 15 years of age,.and is at school at 
Limerick, by his mother’s orders. 

He left two brothers, viz. Donnell O Rourke, a traitor, always in 
action, reputed to be the son of one of the M’Sweenies (MacSweeny): and 
Tyernon (Tiernan Ban) O Rourke, tanist of the country, a civil man. 

He had brothers’ sons, viz. Donnell M’Teige O Rourke, a civil man: 
and Hugh Og M’Hugh Galdo O Rourke, a civil man. If the country be 
divided, these men are to be respected.” 

The Governor of Connacht and his staff must be given credit for their 
efficient and complete report on O Rourke’s Country and its inhabitants! 
The civil men Donnell mac Teige O Rourke and Hugh Og mac Hugh 
Gallda O Rourke both helped the English in their campaign against Sir 
Brian; and the English allowed them to retain their lands for themselves 
and their descendents. 
Again in February 1592: ‘Notes for O Rourkes country. In O Rourke’s 
country there are two sorts of freeholders. As the M’Glannoitghs and 
M’Grannels, who were chieftains but subject to O Rourke’s spending. These 
pretend that they owe no service to Her Majesty, burt only to O Rourke. The 
others are persons of inferior calling and made freeholders by the Commis- 
sioners at the establishment of the late composition, with reservations of 
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service and tenures of Her Majesty. 

Most of both sorts are chargeable with the forfeiture of their freeholds by 
law, for though some may stand clear of complicity with O Rourke, they 
may be called upon to prove their first grants, and not being able to do so, 
Her Majesty may either resume their lands or re-grant them with reserva- 
tion of rent in lieu of their former contributions to O Rourke, as was done in 
the Brenny, Annaley and now in Monaghan. Or else Her Majesty may ex- 
pel them all and plant English there, which would be hardly taken, All 
O Rourke’s places of strength in islands, loughs, etc. should be demolished, 
or put into the hands of the English. If the Earl of Kildare could be drawn 
to relinquish his claim to the barony of Sligo and take in lieu of it lands in 
O Rourke’s country, it would tend to the civilisation of this country, and 
other. suitors might be recompensed from the same lands.” 


And finally another communication dated March 1592 from the Lord 
Deputy and the Governor of Connacht to Lord Burghley: 
“Having had conference together touching a division of O Rourke’s coun- 
try, we find that the same is already drawn into shire ground, and the septs 
of the M’Grannels, which do inhabit Moynterolishe, are pardoned for their 
rebellion, for they came in upon the proclamation when the prosecution first 
began against the traitor O Rourke, so as every man within that country 
doth enjoy his former living and lands, and every acre of land is properly 
“ownered”’ by one or other. Likewise the principal men of the sept of the — 
O Rourkes do severally inhabit the other baronies, but are not pardoned 
since their last revolt. So that it is to be considered how Her Majesty will 
proceed in that behalf. For if Her Majesty will turn out all the O Rourkes, 
it resteth in Her Highness’ pleasure to dispose wholly of so much of 
O Rourke’s country as is called the Brenny (Breifne O Ruairc). Otherwise 
if Her Majesty do restore the principal men of the O Rourkes, by Her most 
gracious pardon, every foot of land there is challenged by one heir or other, 
as that of Moynterolishe is. And-then it resteth that Her Majesty’s escheator 
and surveyor do repair into the said county (which ts agreed upon that they 
shall go thither out of hand) and take a true survey of the whole country, 
and by office to entitle Her Majesty to such lands of inheritance and 
seignory as was established in the traitor O Rourke, within the whole 
county of Leitrim, and the lands of such as continued in rebellion with him, 
together with such spiritual livings as the Coherbes (Co-arbs) and others do 
wrongfully withold from Her Majesty. And this being done, your Lordship 
shall be advertised thereof in particular, whereby Her Majesty may use her 
further pleasure. The country is laid under the same composition as the rest 
of Connaught bears, and now that the traitor O Rourke is cut off, stands in 
good possibility of a general amendment daily, and the reformation of the 
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people in good forwardness, which might be in danger of declining if a 
general alteration should be made upon the whole of the inhabitants, 
especially at this time when the barbarous people expect some invasion of 
the King of Spain.” 


Meanwhile Sir Richard Bingham had not forgotten Sir Brian’s son, 
Brian Og, who he reported in 1591 “tieth on the borders of Maguire’s 
country”, and in February 1592 was “with M‘Sweeny Ne Doe’. Brian Og 
married Mary Maguire, daughter of the Lord of Fermanagh, Sir 
Cuchonnacht Og Maguire. She was his cousin. Brian Og’s mother’s hus- 
band, John O Crean, died in 1590, when he was described in the Annals of 
Loch Ce as “the least wicked merchant in Erinn”! 

Sir Richard Bingham reported on Charles Trevor in 1591 that he also 
was “with M‘Sweeny Ne Doe’. Charles Trevor must have returned to 
MacSweeny’s country, the Tuath, when Sir Brian was taken to London. 
Later he was questioned by the English about his “conveying O Rourke’s son 
from Oxford”. We do not know the sequel, but it is to be hoped that he 
returned safely to his own family. 

Brian Og, unable to return to the Breifne, was sheltering with his 
cousins, the MacSweenys and the Maguires. 

In September 1592 Bingham wrote to Lord Burghley: “Between 
Maguire and this new O Donnell our rebellious borderers are still maintained, as 
they two only do relieve Brian Og O Rourke’. Maguire was Sir Hugh 
Maguire, Brian Og’s brother-in-law and second cousin. He had been 
knighted by the English in 1590, but seems not to have valued his 
knighthood! “This new O Donnell” was Hugh Roe O Donnell, aged 20 
(Hugh Maguire’s cousin), who had just succeeded his retired father Sir 
Hugh O Donnell. Brian Og O Rourke was aged 22 that year. 

1593. The Annals of the Four Masters: 


A warlike dissension arose in the month of May in this year between Sir George 
Bingham of Ballymote and Brian na Samhthach, i.e. Brian Og, son of Brian, 
son of Owen O Rourke. The cause of this dissension was that a part of the 
Queen’s rent had not been received out of Breifne on that festival, Brian 
O Rourke asserting that all the rents not paid were those demanded for lands that 
were waste, and that Bingham ought riot to demand rent for waste lands until they 
should be inhabited. Sir George sent soldiers into Breifne to take a prey in lieu of 
the rent, and the soldiers seized on O Rourke’s own milch cows. Brian went to 
demand a restoration of them, but this he did not at all receive. He then returned 
home and sent for mercenaries and hireling troops to Tyrone (O Neill), Tirconnell 
(O Donnell and MacSweeny ne Doe) and Fermanagh (Maguire), and after they 


had come to him, he set out and he made no delay by day or by night until he 
arrived at Ballymote. On his arrival in the neighbourhood of the town, he dispers- 
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ed marauding parties throughout the two cantreds of the MacDonaghs, namely 
Corann and Tirerrill, and there was not much of the county which he did not 
plunder on that occasion. He also burned on that day 13 villages on every side of 
Ballymote, and he revaged Ballymote itself more than he did any other town. The 
son of O Rourke then returned back to his own territory loaded with great preys 
and spoils.”* 

The same year “A hosting was made by Maguire (Hugh, son of 


Cuchonnacht) to emulate that excursion of Brian O Rourke ...... Maguire and 
O Rourke confederated during the summer to war against and plunder the 
English.” 


In 1593 Edmund MacGauran (of Tullyhaw in Breifne O Ruairc) whom the 
Pope had appointed Archbishop of Armagh in 1587, brought back from 
the Pope a warrant for Brian Og O Rourke to be the legitimate heir of his 
father, and by virture thereof to enjoy his father’s country. This news was 
given to Sir George Bingham by James O Crean, the High Sheriff of Sligo, 
who is mentioned under 1591. 

In 1596 the hated Sir Bingham retired from the post of Governor of 
Connacht which he had held for twelve years, and departed for England. 
He was succeeded by Sir Conyers Clifford; whose arrival is recorded in the 
journal of the then Lord Deputy, Sir William Russell: 


“Fanuary 4th 1596, Sir Connias Clyfford landed at Dublin. 

January 6th, Sir Connias Clifford received his oath before the Council and 
was appointed Governor of Connaught. 

January 4th. Lady Clyfford landed from England at the Ring’s end. 
January 8th. Sir Connias Clyfford departed for Connaught. 

January 13th. Sir Connias Clyfford’s chaplain preached.” 


There was an Elizabethan “pardon” for a Conyers Clifford in 1584, but 
whether this was the same man has not yet been discovered. 

The year after his arrival Sir Conyers wrote a report on “The Rebels in 
Connaught. A brief declaration of the Province of Connaught, how the same stood 
at my coming and as it is at present, with the names of the gentlemen of the 
septs.”? We will only include Sligo and Leitrim here, but he reported on 
Roscommon, Galway, Mayo and Clare as well. 


“Sligoe. The inhabitants, to the number of 400, are still in action. Only Caale Og 
MacDonough has come in: he dwells near Ballymote. O Hary Boy, O Hary 
Reogh, MacDonough of Cayla and Tyryrell, MacDonough of Corran, the Mac 
Swynes (MacSweeny), the Hartes and the O Dowds of Tyreragh, are the principal 
men in action. 


Leitrim. Brien O Rwark, called O Rwarke, and Teig, his brother, with 600 
followers, are in action. The total number of men now in action is 2600 at least, 
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combined with O Donnell who continually employs his foot upon this province, 
and 1500 foot and 300 horse, Maguyer, whose sister O Rwarke has now married, 
joins O Donnell with 700 foot and 100 horse, only for the disturbing of this 
province.” 

1598. Annals of the Four Masters: “O Rourke (Brian, son of Brian, son 
of Brian Ballagh, son of Owen) was not at all on terms of peace with his own 
brother, i.e. Teige O Rourke (the son of Brian, son of Brian Ballagh) about the 
partition of thetr territory and land. Wherefore O Rourke confederated and form- 
ed a league of friendship with the Governor, Sir Conyers Clifford. O ‘Donnell 
(Hugh Roe, son of Hugh, son of Manus) was not pleased at hearing this news, for 
the O Rourkes had from a remote period been the friends of his tribe, and he (the 
present O Rourke) was his own kinsman. A hosting was made by Brian Og 
O Rourke as far as Tyrrell’s Pass and the Pass of Kilbride. He seized a prey and 
slew some persons at Tyrrell’s Pass and then returned home to his own country 
without wound or danger.” : 

There is a note in the Cecil manuscripts dated February 18th 1598: 
“Submission of Bryan Orwark to the Queen at the Abbey of Boyle, signed by’ 
him.” (Hist. MSS. Comm. Cecil MSS 7-8 No. 34 p 55-Nat. Lib. of 
Ireland.) , 

The English were indirectly the cause of the dissension between the 
O Rourke brothers over their land, for they had disturbed the old Gaelic 
system whereby a Chief and his Tanist (heir) were elected by the brehons 
and ollavs of the tribe. In addition they considered Teige to be the only. 
legitimate son of Sir Brian. 

In 1599 Teige O Rourke accompanied Red Hugh O Donnell on an in- 
cursion into Thomond (modern County Clare). The following graphic 
description is from the Annals of the Four Masters: 


“O Donnell, i.e. Hugh Roe, son of Hugh, son of Manus, had resided at Ballymote 
(County Sligo) from the gaining of the Battle of Ath-Buidhe (the Yellow Ford in 
County Armagh) in the beginning of August (1598) to the festival of Saint Brigid 
(ist February) in this year. He felt it long to have remained during this time 
without going into some enemy’s territory, but he did not know to what particular 
place he should go, for he had not left a quarter, limit, wilderness or recess in the 
whole province of Connacht the inhabitants of which he had not plundered or from 
which he had not taken pledges and hostages, save Thomond alone. Wherefore he 
ordered an army to be mustered in order to proceed into Thomond. First of all he 
assembled the Cenel Connell (the O Donnells and their sub-septs), among whom 
were Hugh Og, the son of Hugh Dubh, son of Hugh Roe, son of Niall Garbh 
O Donnell, and Niall Garbh, the son of Con, son of Calvach, son of Manus, son 
of Hugh Dubh: O Doherty (Sean Og, the son of Felim, son of Conor Carragh): 
O Boyle (Teige Og, the son of Teige, son of Turlough, son of Niall): MacSweeny 
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Fanad (Donnell, the son of Turlough, son of Mulmurry): and MacSweeny 
Banagh (Donough, the son of Mulmurry Meirgreach, son of Mulmurry, son of 
Niall) all these with their forces. Into the same rendezvous came Maguire (Hugh, 
the son of Cuconnacht, son of Cuconnacht, son of Cuconnacht, son of Brian, son 
of Philip, son of Thomas): the son of O Rourke (Teige, the son of Brian, son of 
Brian Ballach, son of Owen): and the MacWilliam (Burke) whom O Donnell 
himself had some time before nominated (namely Theobald, the son of Walter Kit- 
tagh, son of fohn, son of Oliver). O Donnell and his forces marched forward to 
proceed into Thomond, and made no delay until they arrived, without being 
observed, inside the river (Dunkellin) in Clanrickard, and in the evening they pit- 
ched an extensive camp of armed heroes at Ruaidh-Bheitheach (Roevehagh near 
Kilcolgan, County Galway). Here they remained to consult with each other as to 
how they should attack the strange territory to which they had com2, and having 
eaten some of the provisions, they all went to take a sleep, except the sentinels, 
before they should undertake their great journey and toil.” 


Cucogry O Clery in his “Life of. Hugh Roe O Donnell’ writes: “After 
having pitched their camps and lighted fires, they sat down to refreshments and to 
drink to each other in ale and Spanish wine, without fear or dread, in the territory 
of their enemy.” 

The enemy were the O Briens whose territory Thomond was. The 
Earl of Thomond at that time was Donough O Brien, presumably a friend 
of the English. The camp was at the edge of Burke country near the 
Thomond border. 

“Thus they remained until midnight, when O Donnell commanded them to rise 
up without delay, to march into the neighbouring territory before the day should 
break upon them. They rose up forthwith and proceeded straight onwards by each 
direct road until by morning twilight they arrived in the eastern extremity of 
Coill-Ohh-Flannchadha (O Clancy’s Wood in Kilkeedy parish, north-east of 
Inchiquin barony) in the cantred of Cenel Fearmaic in Thomond. Here they form- 
ed marauding parties, and sent one-of them northwards into Burren, under the 
command of Teige O Rourke and MacSweeny Banagh, and another party 
southwards into Baile Ui Ogain of Cotll-mhor (Ballyogan townland in Dysart 
parish, Inchiquin barony) to Tully O Dea (townland in the same parish 3 miles 
north of Dysart Church): and to the gate of Baile Ui Ghriobhtha (Ballygriffy). 
Maguire with a strong body of his forces went forth towards Inchiquin. O Donnell 
himself proceeded with the flower and main body of the army, through the middle 
of O Clancy’s wood by Bealach an Fhiodhfail (Forest Rock road in Kilkeedy 
parish, Rock Forest townland, 5 miles east of Corofin), and before midday arrived 
at Cill Inghine Bhaoith (Killinaboy near Corofin) in the upper part of 
Dal gCais. Those who had gone to the south returned to the north by Druim- 
Finnghlaisi (Drumfinglass) and Corofin, and joined O Donnell at Cill Inghine 
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Bhaoith. Thither the spoils of all Cenel Fearmaic, from Diseart to 
Glencolumbkille, and to Tulach Chummann (Tullycommon townland, 
Killinaboy parish, adjoining Castletown Burren barony) and from Cluain- 
Sailchearnaigh (Cloonselkerny townland, east of Kilkeedy parish, close to the 
County Galway boundary) to Leim-an-eich (Leamaneh, Killinaboy parish) were 
brought back to O Donnell. 


(The place names in brackets are from the notes of John O Donovan, 
Editor and translator of the Annals of the Four Masters. “‘Cenel Fearmaic”’ 
was the barony of Inchiquin.) 


“The son of O Rourke and MacSweeny were not able to return to O Donnell on 
that night with the spoils of Burren; nor was Maguire able to return from the 
other direction, for they had pitched their camps wherever the night overtook 
them. ... O Donnell remained that night encamped at Killinaboy, and left it 
before noon on the following day, and he then proceeded to Kilfenora, in the 
cantred of Corcomroe. From thence he despatched marauding parties southwards 
to Eidneach (Inagh, near Milltown Malbay), to Brentir of the Fearmacaigh (the 
fetid district of the Cenel Fearmaic and Ui Cormaic, so called from its situation 
on the frontiers of the territories of these tribes. Brentir comprises seven townlands 
north-east of Mount Callan in County Clare), to Cormacaigh, to the gate of Inis 
Dimain (Ennistymon), to Cill-Easbuig-Lonain (Killaspuglonane, the Church of 
Bishop Flannan), and to Baile Phaidin (Bally-phaudeen, Killmacreehy parish, 
Corcomroe barony); who returned to him to Kilfenora in an easterly direction, 
loaded with spotls and booty. 

O Donnell remained here until the following day when his troops came up with 
him from every quarter in which they had been dispersed. The son of O Rourke 
and MacSweeny Banagh came up with the spoils of the Burren, and Maguire 
came up form another direction with much booty. 

When O Donnell saw the surrounding hills covered and darkened with the herds 
and numerous cattle of the territories through which his troops had passed, he 
proceeded on his way homewards, over the chain of rugged topped mountains of 
Burren; and passing by Nuachongbhail (Noughaval townland in Burren barony, 
adjoining Killinaboy and Kilfenora parishes), Turlach (Turlach na gcloigeann, 
an old castle to the right as you go from Corofin to New Quay in Burren barony), 
the monastery of Corcomroe, and Carcair-na-g Cleirach (the narrow pass of the 
Clerics, Corker Road, Rossalia townland, Abbey Corcomroe parish), arrived at 
Rubha (Rue townland, near Kinvara, Kiltartan Bay) in the west of Hy 
Fiachrach Aidhne, where he stopped the night. On the morrow he passed through 
the upper part of Clanrickard (Burke country), and by the gate of Athenry. ... 
And thence to Ballymote.”’ 


A daring raid indeed, and on a grand scale. It seems obvious that 
O Donnell and his allies were taking advantage of a weakening of English 
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control after the departure of Sir Richard Bingham in 1596. The invaders 
of Thomond must have been accompanied by their creaghts, the armed 
men who would drive and take charge of the captured cattle. 

Hugh Roe O Donnell was then aged 27, and Teige O Rourke 22. 

Again it is interesting to note the family relationships between the 
companions in this raid. Hugh Roe O Donnell and Hugh Maguire were 
first cousins; and perhaps O Boyle was cousin to both of them, since their 
aunt married O Boyle. Hugh Roe’s brother Cathbarr married Rose 
O Doherty, so this O Doherty may have been his brother-in-law. Teige 
O Rourke married Hugh Roe’s sister Mary O Donnell. She had been mar- 
ried to Sir Donal O Cahan, but there was a divorce. As has been pointed 
out, Gaelic divorce was easy, and husbands and wives changed frequently. 
The English disapproved of this, and often declared children illegitimate, 
whereas there was no such thing as illegitimacy in the ancient Gaelic 
system. ; 


1599 was the year of the Battle of the Curlieus. The events leading up 
to it were these. Donough O Conor Sligo was friendly with the English 
and therefore unpopular with the Gaelic lords who were still holding out 
against them. Donough was living at this time in Collooney Castle, the 
property of the MacDonaghs, a family subject to the O Conors Sligo; and 
Hugh Roe O Donnell was living not far away in Ballymote Castle, which 
he had bought from the MacDonaghs apparently preferring at this time to 
live in County Sligo rather than in his own country Tirconnell, in County 
Donegal. : 


According to the Annals of the Four Masters, some roaming cattle 
belonging to Hugh Roe were stolen by Donough’s people. Hugh Roe, 
welcoming this excuse to take action against Donough, sent his cavalry to 
Collooney and blockaded Donough in the Castle. When the Lord Deputy 
(at this time Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex) heard of this, he ordered 
the Governor of Connacht, Sir Conyers Clifford, to proceed to Collooney 
to relieve and release Donough. Tibbot na Long (Theobald of the Ships) 
Burke was to sail around the coast to Sligo from County Galway and help 
in the rescue, together with Murrough na Maor (of the Stewards) 
O Flaherty. 

Murrough and Tibbot were sons of the remarkable Grainne (Grace) 
O Malley, “Granta Wael”, sea-captain daughter of Owen Dubh-dara 
O Malley, Lord of Upper Umhall in western County Mayo; Murrough by 
her first husband Donell an Chogaidh (of the Wars) O Flaherty, whose 
stronghold was Bunowen Castle in Conmaicne-mara (Connemara); and 
Tibbot by her second husband Sir Richard an Iarain (of the Iron) Burke. 

It is hard to imagine Grainne’s sons on the English side! Tibbot was 
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married to Donough’s sister Maeve. He was knighted by the English and 
later became the Ist Viscount Bourke of Mayo. He was of the Lower Mac- 
William Burkes of Mayo. 

To return to Donough O Conor Sligo’s predicament: 


“The Governor repaired to Roscommon and assembled all those under his control, 
of the English and Irish who were obedient to the Queen in its neighbourhood. Of 
these were the sons of the Earl of Clanrickard, namely Richard (Burke), Baron of 
Dunkellin, and Thomas (Burke); O Conor Don, i.e. Hugh, the son of Dermot, 
son of Carbry; Theobald Dillon; and MacSweeny na dtuath (Mulmurry, the son 
of Murrough Mal, son of Owen Og), who was at this time plundering and in 
revolt from O Donnell; along with the Governor. 

They afterwards proceeded from Roscommon to Tulsk, and on leaving that 

town, precisely on the Sunday before Lammas, they had 28 standards of soldiers”’ 
(Lammas, Ist August). “The Governor arrived with his army at the Abbey of 
Boyle before the noon of that day, and he remained there to prepare for his final 
march, ... As for O Donnell (Hugh Roe), he left Niall Garbh O Donnell in com- 
mand of the besiegers of Collooney Castle, and proceeded with the main body of his 
army to Corr Sliabh na Seaghsa (the Curlieus) and there pitched his camp to pre- 
vent the army of the strangers from passing there unnoticed. And he was in wait 
and in readiness for him for a period of two weeks at the extremity of Bealach 
Buidhe (Bellaghboy, the yellow pass or road in Garroo townland near Ballinafad) 
to the north of Corr Sliabh. ... Some of his forces were placed to guard the passes 
which are stiuated from Loch Ce to the east, to Loch Techet (Gara) to the west of 
the mountain of Seaghais. Thus O Donnell remained until the 15th day of 
August, which was the anniversary of the day on which the Virgin Mary yielded 
her spirit (the Feast of the Assumption, and Mass was celebrated for him and the 
army in general. ... 
While the Governor was at Boyle he was daily in the habit of promising that he 
would pass northwards across the mountain in spite of the 
northerners (O Donnell and his men); and on this day he undertook to perform 
what he had promised. When O Donnell received intelligence of this, he ordered his 
forces to be assembled together to be reviewed and marshalled. 

In one division he placed his swift and energetic youths, and his nimble and 
athletic men, and hts shooting parties with their high sounding, straight shooting 
guns, their strong smooth-surfaced bows, and their bloody venomous javelins and 
other missile weapons. 

Over these soldiers he appointed a fight-directing leader and a battle- 
sustaining champion, with command to press, urge and close them to the battle; 
and to hew down and wound after them when they should have their missile 
weapons ready”. 
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According to Cucogry O Clery, who wrote “The Life of Hugh Roe 
O Donnell’’, O Donnell exhorted his men thus: “Fight bravely now, while you 
have your bodies at liberty and your weapons in your hands; for if you lose this 
day’s battle you shall be deprived of your arms, and your bodies shail be confined 
in dungeons and bound with hempen cords.” 

Hugh Roe called the forthcoming fight “the battle of the mountains of 
Dunaveeragh” (Doonavera, in the Bricklieve mountains north of the 
Curlieus, was a traditional O Donnell camping site). 

The Annals of the Four Masters account continues: 

°In the second division he placed his noble chiefs and veteran soldiers, with strong 
keen-edged swords, with polished thin-edged battle axes, and large-headed lances to 
maintain the fight. ... 

O Donnell then commanded the shooting party to advance before the other 
division, to meet and engage the foreign army before they should pass the difficult 
part of the mountain ... and he himself and the other division would come in 
contact with them at a place where he was sure of vanquishing the enemy; for he 
knew that they would be more easily defeated should they be first wounded by them 
(the first division). 

When O Donnell heard that Clifford and his men were leaving Boyle, he com- 
manded the troops of the first division to march rapidly to engage the English 
before they could pass the rugged parts of the flat mountain. ... O Donnell set out 
after them, steadily and with a slow pace, with the steady troops and faithful 
heroes whom he had selected to accompany him. ... 

O Rourke (Brian Og) was at this time in a separate camp on the eastern part of 
Corr Sliabh. He had promised O Donnell that he would be ready to attack the 
English like the rest ... When he heard the sound of the trumpets and tabors, and 
the loud and earth-shaking reports of the mighty firing, he rose up from his camp 
with his heroes, and they made no delay till they arrived at the place where 
O Donnell’s people (the first division} were engaged in the conflict. They proceeded 
like the others to cut down champions with their swords, and fire on them with 
their guns, arrows and javelins, until the soldiers left behind many heads and 
weapons. 

The Governor, Sir Conyers Clifford, was slain, together with a countless 
number of English and Irish about him. He was left feebly stretched on the moun- 
tain, mortally wounded in the commencement of the conflict. It was not known to 
the soldiers who first wounded him, and the soldiers did not recognise him, until 
O Rourke at last came up to the place where he was, and recognised that it was the 
Governor that was there. He ordered him to be beheaded, which was done, his 
body was left a mutilated trunk.” 

Hugh Roe O Donneil and his noble chiefs and veteran soldiers seem to 
have arrived on the scene when the battle was over. 

The Four Masters continue: 





‘The death of the person here slain was much lamented. It was grievous that he 
came to this tragic end. The Irish of the province of Maeve (Connacht) were not 
pleased at his death, for he had been a bestower of jewels and riches upon them, 
and he had never told them a falsehood. The Governor passed not in one direction 
from this battle, for his body was conveyed to be interred in the Island of the Bless- 
ed Trinity in Loch Ce in the barony of Moylurg in the County of Roscommon, 
and his head was carried to Cul-Maoile (Collooney) in the barony of Tirerrill in 
the county of Sligo. When the routed party had escaped into the monastery, 
O Donnell’s people returned back with the heads and weapons of their enemies, 
and proceeded to their tents with great exultation and gladness. And they returned 
thanks to God and the Blessed Virgin Mary for their victory. The unanimous 
voice of the troops was that it was not by force of arms they had defeated the 
English, but through the miracles of the Lord, at the intercession of O Donnell and 
his army.” 


John O Donovan, editor and translator of the Annals of the four 
Masters, noted: “Yohn Dymmock who was in Ireland at the time, wrote an 
account of the Battle, ending ‘This defeat was given by O Rourke and 
MacDermot, O Donnell being there, but came not to fight, to whom the 
Governor’s head was sent that night for a present. His body was conveyed to a 
monastery not far from there, as appeared by MacDermot’s letter to the Constable 
of Boyle.’ ” 

MacDermot was Conor Og of Aghacarra on the shores of Loch Arrow, 
cousin to Brian MacDermot, Lord of the Carrick, who had died in 1592. 
Conor Og was now Chief of his Name. Their wives were sisters, Margaret 
and Maeve, daughters of Sir Donnell O Conor Sligo and Mor O Rourke, 
and cousins to Donough O Conor Sligo, the prisoner in Collooney Castle 
and the cause of this battle! 

Conor Og’s letter was written in Latin, translated thus by John Dym- 
mock: 

“To the Constable of Bayle, Greeting: 

Know that I have surrendered the body of the Governor 
to the Monastery of the Holy Trinity on account of his 
command and for other cause. If you wish to restore me 
my captives in return for the aforesaid body, I am ready 
to confer with you in person. In any case, he will be 
honourably interred in the aforesaid monastery. 

So fare thee well. Written at Gaywash, August 15, 1599. 
In the meantime, I have wrapped a good shroud round the 
aforesaid body; and if you wish to bury all the other 
nobles” (on the island?) “TI will not interfere with your. 
doing so. MacDermot.”. 
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““Gaywash”? may be Seaghais, the name of the country around the 
Curlieus and Boyle, the S in the original Latin being wrongly written as a 
G in the English translation. 


John Dymmock’s account concludes: 

“By this letter is too truly interpreted a troublesome dream of the Governor’s 
which he had about a year before this defeat when, being awakened by his wife out 
of an unguiet sleep, he recounted unto her that he thought himself to have been 
made prisoner by O Donnell, and that certain religious men of compassion 
conveyed him into their monastery where they concealed him; and so indeed as he 
dreamed or rather prophesied, the Medica! ‘y hath his body, the world his fame, 
and his friends the want of his virtue.’ 


The fact that Brian Og O Rourke ordered the decapitation of Sir 
Conyers Clifford must not be surprising; since Brian’s own father had 
been executed by the English. 

The new Lord Deputy, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex, wrote to 
the Privy Council after the battle. “Connaught hath lost a valiant, liberal and 
understanding Governor, and cannot by me be supplied with another Conyers 


Clifford.” 


The Attorney General of Connacht wrote to Sir Robert Cecil: 

“Sir Conyers Clifford, in hope to appease and by fair means to draw to obedience 
the inhabitants (of Connacht), bestowed divers gifts and rewards upon them.” 
Evidently Sir Conyers was an usually humane and sympathetic Governor, 
very different from his predecessor, the cruel Bingham. It is sad that 
of all the Governors, it was Clifford’s fate to be killed by the Gaels. 

The Earl of Essex appears to have had a similar kindly nature. Less 
than a week after Clifford’s death, he was writing to the new Governor of 
Connacht, Sir Arthur Savage, and also to Sir Theobald Dillon and Lord 
Dunkellin, who were serving with the English, advising them to “deal with 
all those Irish lords of countries, captains, gentlemen and others that depended on 
Sir Conyers Clifford’s favour or purse, to assure them I will supply their loss of 
him; and you shall receive from them notes of all their wants and what conditions 
thev desire at mv hands, to which I will return present answer, and as full satisfac- 
tion as they can in anv reason desire.” 


The Queen however was not pleased with her erstwhile favourite’s 
performance as Lord Deputy in Ireland. Robert Devereux returned to 
England the month after the Battle of the Curlieus, was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, and beheaded in February, 1600. 

Another Lord Deputy had been imprisoned in the Tower a few years 
earlier. He was Sir John Perrot, who had presided at the Composition of 
Connacht in 1585. Sir John was reputed to be an illegitimate son of King 
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Henry VIII and therefore Queen Elizabeth’s half-brother. He died in the 
Tower in 1592 before he could be executed. 


(Hist. MSS. Comm. Cecil MSS. .3-4 No..32 p. 170 N.L.L.) 

As always, it is interesting to note the family relationships of the 
people concerned in the Battle of the Curlieus. 

Hugh Roe O Donnell and Conor Og MacDermot were cousins of 
Brian Og O Rourke. As we have seen, Donough O Conor Sligo (knighted 
by the English in 1604) was cousin of Conor Og MacDermot’s wife, and 
brother-in-law of Tibbot na Long Burke, whose half- brother was 
Murrough na Maor O Flaherty. 

Niall Garbh O Donnell was Hugh Roe O Donnell’s cousin. Richard 
Burke, Baron of Dunkellin, was he who had been sent to be educated at 
Oxford with Brian Og O Rourke when they were boys. He became the 4th 
Earl of Clanricarde in 1601, and married Sir Francis Walsingham’s 
daughter Frances, widow of the Lord Deputy, Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex. 

Sir Hugh O Conor Don was married to Mary O Rourke, Brian Og’s 
half-sister, and Sir Hugh’s son married the daughter of Sir Theobald 
Dillon (later Ist Viscount Dillon of Costello-Gallen). 

In the State Papers of 1599 there is a note from the Earl of Essex to Sir 
Theobald Dillon in which he mentions Dillon’s “special interest” in Tibbot 
na Long Burke. Sor far no family connection has been discovered, but Sir 
Theobald had many children so perhaps there was an intermarriage. 
Mulmurry MacSweeny na Doe appears to have been cousin to Owen Og 
MacSweeny na Doe, whose wife was Brian Og O Rourke’s cousin. 

This leaves only Sir Conyers Clifford. He came of an aristocratic 
family, another member of which, William Clifford, also served in 
Connacht. In later years William’s grandaughter married Cathal Roe 
MacDermot of Carrick, the grandson of Sir Brian O Rourke’s friend, 
Brian MacDermot of Carrick. Brian MacDermot’s son, Brian Og 
MacDermot of Carrick (Cathal Roe’s father) married Margaret Burke of 
Derrymaclachny Castle, County Galway. And Murrough na maor O 
Flaherty married Onora Burke, Margaret’s sister. In Connacht they were 
all related to each other! 

In the State Papers of 1600 appear ‘“‘Notes on Ulster’ written for the 
English by Meyler Magrath (Maolmhuire MagCraith), the Protestant 
Archbishop of Cashel. He was the Franciscan turned Protestant who Sir 
Brian O Rourke had denounced when on his way to the scaffold. The 
Magraths were hereditary co-arbs or guardians of Saint Daveog’s 
Monastery on Saint’s Island in Loch Derg, and their land, called Termon 
Magrath (Termon meaning church property), was in the south of County 
Donegal between Loch Derg and the border with County Fermanagh. 
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The “Notes on Ulster’ follow: 

“O Donnell hath under him Tyrconnell, O Dogherty, O Boyle, Mc Swyne 
Ne Doe, McSwyne Fanad and McSwyne Banad; and in Connaught he 
claims many more, saying that O Conor Sligo ought to be under him. 
Maguire is the next to them (to O Neill and O Donnell) in power, and has 
many branches by consanguinity, affinity and alliance. ohn O Neill is his 
grandfather, and so all the said John his sons are uncles to Maguire, who 
also hath four sisters married to four chief men, viz. to O Rourke, to Sir 
Arthur O Neill, to Con Fitz John O Neill, and to’ McArt Moyle 
Megmathwe. Also O Reilly’s dauthter being his grandmother, all the best of 
that name are his near cousins. O Doherty and this Maguire are but from 
brother and sister. O Boyle is his near kinsman. Callough'O Donnell his 
son and this Maguire be but born from the two brethren, viz. Callough O 
Donnell and Sir Cowe Conaght Maguire, two brethren, O Reilly’s daughter 
being their mother.” 


Intricate relationships, known so well by a Magrath, whose land adjoined 
that of the O Donnells and Maguires. O Donnell was Hugh Roe, Maguire 
was Sir Hugh, Callough was Calvach O Donnell, who was Lord of Tircon- 


nell before Hugh Roe’s father, Sir Hugh O Donnell. 


Now, while the English hold was temporarily weakened, Hugh O 
Neill, 2nd Earl of Tyrone, went on a hosting accompanied by his son-in- 
law, Sir Hugh Maguire. The Annals of the Four Masters for 1600 record 


the event: 

“A hosting was made by O Neill (Hugh, son of Ferdorcha, son of 
Con Bacagh) in the month of January in this year, and he proceeded to the 
south of Ireland to confirm his friendship with his allies in the war, and to 
wreak his vengeance upon his enemies... 

Magutre (Hugh, the son of Cuconnaught) was along with O Neill at this 
time. One day in the month of March of this year, a short time before the 
festival of Saint Patrick, he (Maguire) sent out a troop of cavalry and 
another of infantry to scour the district in the neighbouring camps; and he 
did not halt until he arrived at the gates of Kinsale (in County Cork), and 
from thence he went to Rinn-Corrain (Rincorran), the castle of Barry Og, 
in Cenel-Aedha (Kinalea). He afterwards returned back with preys and 
spoils, with a deal of accoutrements and flesh meat. As his people were tired 
after a long journey, on account of the vastness of their plunder and spoils, 
they halted and encamped at the nearest convenient place, to protect their 
preys; but Maguire set out, resolved to make no stay or delay until he should 
arrive at O Neill’s camp. When Maguire had left the camp in the morning 
of that day, a message was sent to Cork to Sir Warham Salender (St. 
Leger), Deputy of the Governor of the two provinces of Munster, acquain- 
ting him that Maguire had gone forth from the camp with a small force, as 
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indeed he had, and mentioning the direction in which he had passed. Sir 
Warham did not neglect this thing, but immediately assembled a body of 
vigorous, well-armed, main-clad horsemen, and marched with them to a 
narrow defile, by which he was sure Maguire would pass on his return back. 
He had not been long in this ambush when he saw Maguire coming on with 
a small party of cavalry, and after perceiving each other, the person who 
had arrived thither did not retreat back, or exhibit a desire to shun or an in- 
clination to fly; but rousing up his courage, as was his wont, he advanced 
forward to kill his enemies, as he did on this occasion, for he and Sir 
Warham attacked each other fiercely and angrily, boldly and resolutely, 
and mutually wounded each other severely. But however Sir Warham was 
immediately slain by Maguire, and five of the horsemen who were along 
with Sir Warham were also slain by Maguire; but he was himself so deeply 
and severely wounded in that conflict that he was not able to contend with 
. an overwhelming force of that occasion; so that he passed through them 
without waiting for further contest; but he had not passed far from the scene 
of the battle when he was overtaken by the languor of death, so that he was 
obliged to alight from his horse, and he expired immediately after. 

The death of Maguire caused a giddiness of spirits and depression of mind 
in O Neill and the Irish chiefs in general; and this was no wonder, for he 
was the bulwark of valour and prowess, the shield of protection and shelter, 
the tower of support and defence, and the pillar of the hospitality and 
achievements of the Oirghialla (Oriel) and of almost all the Irish of his 
time.”” 

The death of Brian Og O Rourke’s brother-in-law, Hugh Maguire, 
must have been a cruel blow to the Gaels at a time when they felt there was 
some hope of overcoming the English. Eochaidh O Hussey, poet of the 
Maguires, wrote a poem to Hugh Maguire while he was away on his 
campaign (see Appendix 5). 

Hugh Roe O. Donnell seized the opportunity to organise another 
hosting into Thomond. 


The Annals of the Four Masters, 1600: 

‘As for O Donnell, when he perceived that the English were not in the habit 
of going outside their encampments, through fear and dread, he made no 
account of them, and assembled his forces to proceed into the south of 
Connacht, and especially Thomond. He had good reason for this indeed, for 
it was those Earls, namely the Eari of Clanrickard and the Earl of 
Thomond, who had requested the Lord fustice and the Council to send over 
this great army to keep him in his own territory away from them, for they 
deemed it too often that he had gone into their territories.” 

He was accompanied on this hosting by “O Rourke (Brian Og, the son 
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of Brian, son of Brian Ballagh, son of Owen); O Conor Sligo (Donough, 
the son of Cathal Og, son of Teige, son of Cathal Og), together with the peo- 
ple of the districts which lie from Corr Sliabh northwards to the sea; O Con- 
or Roe (Hugh, the son of Turlough Roe, son of Teige Boy, son of Cathal 
Roe) with all his muster; MacDermot of Moylurg (Conor, the son of Teige, 
son of Owen, son of Teige) with his people; and MacWilliam Burke 
(Theobald, the son of Walter Kittagh, son of Fohn, son of Oliver) with his 
muster.’ They marched through Corran (in County Sligo), Magh Ai an 
Fhinnbheannaigh (the Plains of Connacht, County Roscommon), Ui Maine 
feast County Galway) and the level part of Clanrickard; and they halted 
and pitched camp in the west of Clanrickard in the Oireacht-Redmond (the 
country of a Burke sept in the barony of Kiltartan, County Galway). It 
was the evening of Saturday, the following Tuesday being the festival of 
Saint John (24th Fune). They next encamped on the bank of the River 
Fergus (in County Clare) having plundered the countryside all round, in- 
cluding Ennis, except the monastery. O Donnell “sent forth marauding 
parties from the camp, and many a feast, fit for a goodly gentleman or for 
the lord of a territory, was enjoyed through Thomond this night by parties 
of four or five men under the shelter of a shrubbery or at the side of a bush,” 
“On the following day O Donnell and his forces rose and proceeded through 
the rocky passes af White Burren and through the close and narrow road of 
Carcair (Corker) on their way home. They remained that night on the hill 
of Cnoc an ghearrain bhain (hill of the white horse) between Kilcolgan and 
Galway. And proceeding on their way, they arrived back at Seaghais.”’ 


From this account it will be seen that Donough O Conor Sligo, on the 
English side the year before, had now joined forces with O Donnell. The 
Earl of Clanrickard was Ulick Burke, 3rd Earl, and the Earl of Thomond 
was Donough O Brien, the 4th Earl. 

This hosting was mentioned in the State Papers in four despatches, 
written in 1600, to Sir Robert Cecil in London. 
27th June 1600. from Sir George Carew, President of Munster: 

“The attempt was proud, to go so far from his own country which never any 
O Donnell before him had performed.” 

Ist July 1600. From Sir Theobald Dillon at Athlone: 

“O Donnell, McWilliam, O Connor Roe, McDermott, O Connor Sligo and 
the O Kellys, with as many as they could find, went six days past and 
brought great numbers of cattle out of Thomond without any pursuit, and 
are gone back to their countries.” 

3 July 1600. From Sir Arthur Savage, Governor of Connacht: 
“You may please to understand that O Donnell hath performed his journey 
to Clanrickarde and Thomond which before he threatened, and in this 
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manner he cagne up accompanied with O Connor Sligo, O Rourke and fohn 
Burke’s sons. Your Honour may please to understand that O Donnell made 
the like journey before Christmas last. 


9th July 1600. From Sir George Carey, Treasurer at Wars in Ireland: 
*“O Donnell was with all the rest of his forces in Connaught, but was 
returned that Sunday, and brought with his great preys, part whereof he 
took in Thomond, and some in the mountains of Clanrickarde,”’ 


In November of the same year, the Earl of Thomond complained that he 
was away on the Queen’s business when County Clare was spoiled and 
preyed by O Donnell. (Calendar of State Papers of Ireland 1600.) 

It was reported by the English that among Hugh Roe O Donnell’s 
companions on this hosting was Captain Hugh Mostian. This Hugh was a 
son of Captain Robert Mostyn, the Queen’s Constable at Athlone, of the 
Mostyn family of North Wales. Hugh had served with the English for 
several years, but had now changed sides. 

This year of 1600 saw the arrival of a new Lord Deputy, Sir Charles 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy; and a new Governor of Connacht, Sir Oliver 
Lambert; hard, ruthless men, determined to quell the Gaelic lords who 
were giving the English so much trouble. 

The English reported that Teige O Rourke “desired to be received into 
favour”; but in spite of this, in 1601 he was out marauding with his cousin 
Redmond Burke in the Earl of Clanrickard’s country in south County 
Galway. The Earl (Ulick Burke) had killed his own half-brother John 
Burke “of the Shamrocks’? (Redmond’s father) to secure the succession for 
himself when their father died in 1582. 


The Annals of the Four Masters, 1601, tell the story of the raid: 
“‘Teige O Rourke arrived with bold companions of sharp-armed soldiers to 
assist Redmond. They pursued Ulick, Earl of Clanrickard, traversed, burn- 
ed and plundered the country... When Redmond arrived with his marauders 
on the confines of Thomond, they pitched a camp on the western side of 
Loch Cutra (in County Clare). Here he was joined by a young gentleman of 
the Dal-Cais (the tribe of Thomond), namely Teige, the son of Turlough, 
son of Donnell, son of Conor O Brien; who had been induced to join him 
through the advice and solicitation of bad and foolish men, and without con- 
sulting or taking account of his father (Sir Turlough O Brien of 
Ennistymon, County Clare) or the Earl of Clanrickard to whom he was 
related and friendly. ... The sons of the Earl pursued them, and many 
persons were slain between them. ... 

Teige, the son of Turlough O Brien, was wounded by the shot of a ball, so 
that on arrival at the camp he was obliged in spite of his unbending mind 
and his impetuous spirit, to betake himself to the bed of sickness, and go 
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under the hands of physicians. When the Deputy of the Governor of Con- 
nacht and the Baron of Dunkellin (Richard, son of Ulick the Earl) received 
intelligence that Teige O Brien was lying severely wounded in that camp of 
Redmond Burke, they sent him a protection in behalf of the Queen, upon 
which he repaired to them. But he did not live long then, for he died shortly 
afterwards; and he was buried successively at Loughrea and Athenry in one 
week. Alas to the country that lost this young scion! He was expert at every 
warlike weapon and military engine used by the Irish on the field of battle. 
He was full of energy and animation, and distinguished for agility, expert- 
ness, mildness, comeliness, renown and hospitality.” 


Teige O Brien was engaged to marry Margaret Burke of Der- 
rymaclachny, County Galway, great-granddaughter of Murrogh O Brien, 
the Ist Earl of Thomond and Baron of Inchiquin; and granddaughter of 
Richard Burke, the 2nd Earl of Clanrickard. There is a copy of an 

“indenture dated 1595 preserved in the Coolavin archives (MS.81) relating 
to the lands in County Clare promised to the couple on their marriage; 
they included the Manors of Ennistymon and Ballynalacken, and other 
lands in the barony of Corcomroe. Margaret’s marriage portion was to 
“three score milch kine with their calves, and thirty mares that shall be worth for- 
ty barren kine”’, these to be delivered with Margaret two years from the date 
1595. 

Margaret later married Brian Og MacDermot, Lord of the Carrick. 
Presumably she was then Teige O Brien’s widow, although this is not 
revealed in the official MacDermot pedigree, nor the date of her marriage 
to Brian Og. 

The story changes now. Soon there would be no more hostings by the 
young heroes of Connacht. The new Lord Deputy,. Lord Mountjoy, had 
had time to strengthen his forces; and the next.expedition by the Gaelic 
lords was to end in their unexpected and disastrous defeat by the 
Elizabethans at Kinsale. 

The Gaels had long awaited help from Spain and at last, at the end of 
1601, Spanish ships arrived off the south coast of Ireland. 

Annals of the Four Masters, 1601: 


“A Spanish fleet arrived in the south of Ireland. Don Juan de Aguila was 
the name of the chief who was general of them. ... On their arrival at 
Kinsale they took to themselves the fortifications, shelter, defence and 
maintenance of the town from inhabitants. .... 

They quartered their gentlemen, captains and auxiliaries in the habitations 
of wood and stone. They conveyed from their ships stores of viands and 
drink, ordnance, powder, lead and all other necessaries, and sent their ships 

_ back to their own country.” 
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When the Lord Deputy heard the news, he went to Kinsale with his 
forces where he was joined by the President of Munster and his men, in- 
cluding Richard Burke, the former Baron of Dunkellin, now the 4th Earl 
of Clanrickard since the death of his father. They encamped near the 
Spaniards, and both sides “began to shoot and fire at each other... There was 
not one hour’s cessation, by day or by night, between these two camps, without 
blood being shed between them. 

When O Neill, O Donnell and the Gaels of Leth Cuinn heard of the arrival 
of the Spaniards who had come at their call and instance. ... O Donnell (Hugh 
Roe) was the first to go on his expedition. Having left guards over his creaghts (his 
cattle and their keepers) and all his people in the county of Sligo, he set out from 
Ballymote in the very beginning of winter,” 

(November was the beginning of winter for the Irish.) 

“The following were some of the chiefs who were along with him, i.e. 
O Rourke (Brian Og, the son of Brian), the sons of John Burke (Red- 
mond, William and Thomas), MacDermot of Moylurg (Conor Og), the 
sept of O Connor Roe, O Kelly (Melaghlin O Kelly of Aughrim, whose 
sister married Hugh Mostyn), and the chiefs who had been banished from 
Munster and were with him during the preceding part of this year, name- 
ly, MacMaurice of Kerry (Thomas the son of Patrickin), the Knight of 
Glin (Edmond, the son of Thomas), Teige Caech, the son of Turlough 
MacMahon; and Dermot Maei, the son of Donough MacCarthy. They 
were ferried over the Shannon at Ath Croch (near modern Shannon 
Harbour) and they proceeded from thence into Fircall as far as the upper- 
most part of Slieve Bloom, and into Ikerrin. 

O Donnell remained nearly twenty days on the hill of Druim-Saileach 
(modern Moydrum, five miles south of Roscrea) in Ikerrin, awaiting O 
Neill (Hugh, Earl of Tyrone) who was marching slowly after him; and 
while stationed at that place, O Donnell’s people continued plundering, 
burning and ravaging the country around them, so that there was no want 
of anything necessary for an army in his camp, for any period, short or 
long.”” 

When the English heard of O Donnell’s whereabouts, Sir George 
Carew, President of Munster, with his forces, went in his direction and 
tried to block the road south. O Donnell discovered that Carew had 
arrived with his great host in the vicinity of Cashel, so he and his forces 
went westwards to the gates of Limerick, and beyond into Hy Connell 
Gaura, where they remained for “nearly a week, plundering, devastating, 
ravaging and destroying the territories of every person in the neighbourhood who 
had any connection or alliance with the English. After this, they proceeded to the 
river Bandon in the Carberys.”’ 

As for O Neill, i.e. Hugh, the son of Ferdorcha, son of Con Bacach, he left 
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Tyrone a week after All Hallowtide, to go to assist the aforesaid Spaniards. After 
he had crossed the Boyne he proceeded to plunder and burn the territories of Bregia 
and Meath. He afterwards marched through the west of Meath and the east of 
Munster across the river Suir, until he arrived at the river Bandon, where 
O Donnell was. Fohn the son of Thomas Roe, son of the Earl of Desmond 
(Fitzgerald) was with O Neill on this expedition.” 


The following short description of the Battle of Kinsale is from Ed- 

mund Curtis’s “‘History of Ireland’, 1936: 

The Deputy had only some 6500 men fit for arms, while Tyrone had 6000 

foot and 500 horse, with 3000 Spaniards inside Kinsale, The Spaniards 

pressed for a decisive battle, which took place on December 24th 1601, in 

which through mismanagement the combination of Spaniards and Irish 

failed; and O Neill, who favoured waiting for another day, was forced into 
action by O Donnell, which ended in a rout for the Irish. In this, the losses 
| of the Irish were reckoned from 1000 to 2000, among whom a Spanish 
squadron on the Irish side, and 840 out of 900 Scots under MacDonnell cap- 
tains were slain outright.” 


Annals of the Four Masters, 1602: 
| ‘Manifest was the displeasure of God, and misfortune to the Irish of fine 
Fodhla, on this occasion, for previous to this day, a small number of them 
had more frequently routed many hundreds of the English than they had 
| fled from them in the field of battle, in the gap of danger in every place they 
I had encountered up to this day. Immense and countless was the loss in that 
place, although the number slain was trifling; for the prowess and valour, 
prosperity and affluence, nobleness and chivalry, dignity and renown, 
hospitality and generosity, bravery and protection, devotion and pure 
religion, of the Island were lost in this engagement. 
On the 3rd day of the month of January 1602, this overthrow was given to 
the Irish.’ 

The discrepancy between the dates given by the Four Masters and by 
Curtis is explained by the fact that the Irish were using the new Gregorian 
calendar, while the English still used the old Julian calendar. 

The Calendar of State Papers of Ireland, 1602. Sir George Carew, 
Governor of Munster, to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State: 


“Fournal on Affairs at Kinsale. Tyrone, O Donnell, O Rwairk, Maguir, 
Redmond Burk, O Conor Sligo’s sons, etc. and all the rebels in Ireland, 
| drew into Munster and were joined by six Spanish ensigns landed at 
Castlehaven. They were audacious, as appeared by their messages to Don 
Juan and by his letters to them which we intercepted... The battel, being the 
greatest body of the rebels, were all put to the sword, few excepted. The Irish 
ran away. The Spaniards like amazed men, cursing the day that they ever 
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came to Ireland, made a stand. Many of them were killed, the rest yielding 
themselves to mercy. ... It is generally reported that none in the field that 
day blooded his sword more for the Queen of England than the noble Earl of 
Clanricarde, who still cried out, “Make no Irish rebels prisoners. Put them 
to the sword!”’ After the retreat was sounded, the Lord Deputy knighted the 
Earl of Clanricarde in the midst of the dead bodies and, returning with the 
whole army, gave thanks.” 

The English had achieved great success when they sent Richard Burke 
from the West of Ireland to Oxford! 

Other Irish on the English side at Kinsale were the Earl of Thomond 
(O Brien); O Kelly of Skreen, County Galway; and Captain (later Sir) 
William Taaffe of County Sligo. 

Don Juan and his army submitted to the English, who sent them 
home to Spain in merchant ships of Waterford and other ports. 

If Don Juan had sailed his ships to a northern port, this might have 
been a different story. By establishing himself in Kinsale he gave O Neill 
and O Donnell and the others the arduous task of marching all the way 
through Ireland from north to south. The Gaels certainly knew well the 
geography of Ireland, and possessed an intimate knowledge of the septs 
who owned the various territories. 

The long marches of O Donnell and O Neill and their companions on 
this occasion were truly remarkable achievements. They had to live off the 
land, to be constantly alert, ready to fight for their food, and this for weeks 
on end. Even though the Gaels were accustomed to such hardships, it is 
not surprising that they were not in perfect fighting form to face the ready 
and waiting English at Kinsale. 

There were others who undertook a long march. After the battle, the 
lord of the Beare Peninsula, Donal O Sullivan Beare, left his stronghold 
Dunboy Castle in the extreme south-west of Ireland, accompanied by a 
large band of followers, determined to join Brian Og O Rourke, who was 
still holding out in Breifne. But it was the end of December before they 
began their journey, and most of them did not survive the harsh condi- 
tions of walking through the countryside in the middle of winter. Only 
O Sullivan Beare himself and a few of his followers finally reached Leitrim 
Castle. 

Annals of the Four Masters, 1602: . 

“The Irish forces returned that night with O Neill and O Donnell to Inis 
Eoghanain (modern Inishannon near Bandon). Alas! the condition in which 
they were that night was not as they had expected to return from that 
expedition, for there prevailed much reproach on reproach, moaning and 
dejection, melancholy and anguish, in every quarter throughout the camp. 
They slept not soundly, and scarcely did they take any refreshment. When 
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they met together their counsel was hasty, unsteady and precipitate; so that 
what they at length resolved upon was that O Neill and Rury, the brother of 
O Donnell, with sub-chieftains, and the chiefs of Leath-Cuinn in general, 
should return back to their countries to defend their territéries and lands 
against foreign tribes; and that O Donnell (Huge Roe), Redmond, the son of 
John Burke, and Captain Hugh Mus (Mostyn), the son of Robert, should 
go to Spain to complain of their distresses and difficulties to the King of 
Spain. ... 

After this defeat, O Donnell (Hugh Roe) was seized with great fury, rage 
and anxiety of mind, so that he did not sleep or rest soundly for the space of 
three days and three nights. He despaired of getting succour in Ireland and 
resolved to go to Spain to King Philip LI to request more forces and succour 
from him. The persons selected to accompany him were Redmond Burke, 
the son of John; Captain Hugh Mus, the son of Robert; and Flaithri, the 
son of Fithil O Mulconry, a chosen brother of the Franciscan Order, who 
was his confessor, with others of his own faithful people beside them. 
When this resolution was heard by all in general, it was pitiful and mourn- 
ful to hear the loud clapping of hands, the intense tearful moaning and the 
loud wailing lamentations that prevailed throughout O Donnell’s camp. 
They had reason for this, if they knew it at the time, for never afterwards 
did they behold, as ruler over them, him who was then their leader and 
earthly prince in the island of Erinn. 

On the 6th day of January, O Donnell with his heroes took shipping at 
Cuar-an-chaislein (Castlehaven, County Cork); and the breath of the first 
wind that rose wafting them over the boisterous ocean, they landed on the 
14th of the same month in the harbour near Corunna, a celebrated city in 
the kingdom of Galicia in Spain, at the mouth of the river Groyne.” 


After the Battle of Kinsale there were despatches to London. 

The State Papers, 1602: 

6th January 1602. Sir Geoffrey Fenton, Secretary to the Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State: 

“Tyrone is retiring to Ulster. I am told that McMahon, O Rourke, Sorley 
Boy’s son (MacDonnell), McGuire, and Henry Og McShane (O Neill) have 
come with him, being his chief confederates. O Donnell, Tyrrell, Redmond 
Burke, and Mostian are left in Munster, being in the King of Spain’s pay. 
It is thought that O Donnell and Tyrrell will go at once for Spain to solicit 
for more forces to carry on the war.” 


15 January 1602. Sir George Carew to Sir Robert Cecil: 

“As Tyrone was marching home I sent a messenger to cross him in the 
Brenny (Breifne) and bring word of the manner of his retreat. Enclosed is 
his information: Intelligence as to Tyrone’s retreat. 
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Tyrone encamped on the 7th January in O Rely’s town (O Reilly of 
Breifne), and there relieved his force with some cows he had taken from 
O Rely, they having not eaten anything since their overthrow but garron’s 
(horse’s) flesh. On the 8th Tyrone lay at McMahon’s house, on the 9th at 
Henry Og’s, and on the 10th at Dungannon. 

Tyrone was very angry with O Rely and the rest of the borderers (the border 
of the English Pale) that they had not during his absence invaded and 
spoiled the Pale. Rory O Donnell, brother to O Donnell, Macguire 
(Cuconnacht), MacMahon, Henry Og, and Randall mac Sawerley 
(Randall mac Sorley Boy MacDonnell, later O Neill’s son-in-law), 
returned with Tyrone. 

O Rourke (Brian Og) parted from Tyrone in O Farrell Bane’s country 
with 200 men. When all these were brought together, their numbers were 
about 2000 foot and 200 horse. Half of them wanted arms, and their horses 
were weak and scarce able to go. They were themselves much worn; and he 
thinks 400 fresh soldiers would easily have overthrown them. 

The rebels estimated their losses, in battle or on the journey, at 3000, and 
500 garrons and horses with all their baggage. There was wonderful howling 
and lamentation in the country upon their return, for the loss of their 
people. 

The intelligence left Tyrone on the morning of the 10th at Henry Og’s 
house. ... 

He heard that Tyrone and O Donnell conferred after the overthrow, and 
agreed that O Donnell should go to Spain, and that they gave it out that O 
Donnell before St. Patrick’s Day next will return unto Ireland and bring 
with him 20,000 Spaniards.” 

It seemed that there were always Irish men available, willing to obtain 
information for the English. Probably they were well paid for their ser- 
vice. Judging from the State Papers, there was not much of which the 
| English were unaware. 

April 1602. Robert Walsh, Mayor of Waterford, to Sir George Carew: 


**The Anne Synnat (Walter Synnot, Master) of this town which went over 
with the Spaniards in Don fohn’s company, has returned here. The 
Master, examined by me, says as follows: O Donnell arrived in Coruna 
from the Spanish Court, accompanied by Redmond Bourke, Hugh 
Mostyan and a score of other Irish gentlemen. Don Fohn saw O Donnell on 
landing and bid him be of good comfort, for they would have one turn more 
at Ireland; and asked for his letters of favour to the King of Spain. ... 
The preparations at Coruna are 15,000 foot and 5000 horse, all as they say 
bound for Ireland. All the ships which went with Don John have returned.” 











15th June, 1602. Examination of Symon Fanynge taken before Stephen 
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Roche, Mayor of Limerick. 
“Deponent left Bilboe this day three weeks. There were 15,000 men in an 
army at the Groyne (Coruna). Some said they were bound for Flanders, 
others for Sligo. He heard that O Donnell sent a small barque to Berehaven 
with 15,000 ducats and munition. She was ordered to go to Ulster if she 
could not get to Berehaven.” 
1602. Deposition by Dominick Collins, a Jesuit. 
“He has received letters from Patrick Synnot, a priest who dwells in the 
Groyne (Coruna). They said that O Donnell was very royally treated in 
Spain. The Spanish King expressed his determination to maintain the holy 
cause in Ireland, and ordered that O Donnell should be sent to his Court.” 
2nd August 1602. From Sir John Brokett, Wexford, to Sir Robert Cecil: 
“Information from the Captain, a native of Waterford, of a ship arrived 
from Spain, that O Donnell is still at the Groyne.”’ 
1602. Deposition of Jordan Roche taken before the President of Munster 
at Cork: 
“About 15th August last, when deponent left the Groyne, he left there 
O Donnell and Redmond Bourke, much discontented.” 


The Annals of the Four Masters, 1602. 

Hugh Roe O Donnell having arrived in Corunna with his companions, 
“After having rested himself for a short time he proceeded to the place where 
the King was at the time... Zamora in the province of Castille”... He was 
received by the King who promised to send an army to Ireland with 
O Donnell “with suitable engines and necessary arms, whatever time they 
should be prepared.’ However, time passed, and there was still no sign from 
the King. Hugh Roe waited in Corunna until August, when “it was 
anguish of heart and sickness of mind to O Donnell that the Irish should 
remain so long without being aided or relieved by him, and deeming it too 
long that the army which had been promised him had been without coming 
together to one place, he prepared to go again before the King to know what 
it was that caused the retarding or delay in the raising of the army which he 
had promised. And when he arrived at the town which is called Simancas, 
two leagues from Valladolid, the King’s Court, God permitted and the 
misfortune, ill fate, wretchedness and curse attending the Island of 
Heremon and the Irish of fair Banbha in general, would have it, that 
O Donnell should take the disease of his death, and the sickness of his 
dissolution, and after lying seventeen days on the bed, he died on the 10th of 
September in the house which the King of Spain himself had at the town of 
Simancas, being duly anointed by the hands of his own confessors and 
ecclesiastical attendants, Father Flaithri O Mulconry and Father Ultach 
Donlevy, the son of Donough, a poor friar of the Order of Saint Francis 
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from the convent of the monastery of the town of Donegal, which was one of 
O Donnell’s fortresses. 

His body was conveyed to the King’s Palace at Valladolid in a four- 
wheeled hearse, surrounded by countless numbers of the King’s state of- 
ficers, Council and guards, with luminous torches and bright flambeaux of 
beautiful wax light burning on each side of him. 

He was afterwards interred in the monastery of Saint Francis, in the 
chapter precisely, with veneration and honour, and in the most solemn man- 
ner that any of the Gaels had ever been interred-in before. Masses and many 
hymns, chants and melodious canticles were celebrated for the welfare of his 
soul, and his requiem was sung with becoming solemnity.” 

The State Papers again: 

llth October 1602. Relation of William Floudd who arrived in 

Dublin. ; 
“Three weeks before leaving Lisbon, deponent saw a letter written from 
Valladolid that O Donnell died there about September 10th, and was buried 
in the abbey of Valladolid.” 

28th November 1602. Sir George Fenton to Sir Robert Cecil: 
“A barque which arrived on the 24th from Bilbao confirms the news of 
O Donnel’s death, and brings news that he died of poison ... All the Irish 
fugitives seem to be very discomforted there, and have given up hope that 
Spain will ever again send an army to Ireland.” 


24th November 1602. Sir George Carew, Governor of Munster, to Sir 
Robert Cecil: “O Donnell is dead.” 

Did Sir George Carrew, or some other member of the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland, arrange for the poisoning of Hugh Roe O Donnell? 

Lament for O Donnell in the Annals of the Four Masters, 1602: 


‘Alas! the early eclipse of him who died was mournful to many, for he 
was the head of the conference and counsel, of advice and consultation, of 
the greater number of the Irish, as well in peace as in war. He was a mighty 
and bounteous lord, with the authority of a prince to enforce the law; a lion 
in strength and force, with determination and force of character in deed and 
word, so that he durst not at all be disobeyed, for whatever he ordered to be 
| done, should be immediately executed, accordingly as he directed by his 
words; a dove in meekness and gentleness towards the Nemeds (nobles), the 
clergy and the literati, and towards everyone who had not incurred his 
displeasure and who submitted to his authority; a man who had impressed 
the dread and terror of himself upon all persons far and near, and whom no 
man could terrify; the expeller of rebels, the destroyer of robbers, the exalter 
of the sons of life, the executioner of the sons of death; a man who never suf- 
fered an injury or injustice, contempt or insult offered to him to remain 
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unrevenged or unatoned for, but he took vengence without delay; a deter- 
mined, fierce and bold invader of districts; a warlike, predatory and 
pugnacious plunderer of distant territories; the vehement, vigorous, stern 
and irresistible destroyer of his English and Irish opposers; one who never in 
his life neglected to do whatever was desirable for a prince; a sweet-sounding 
trumpet, endowed with the gift of eloquence and address, of sense and 
counsel, and with the look of amiability in his countenance which cap- 
tivated everyone who beheld him; a promised and prophesied one, who had 
been truly predicted by prophets a long time before his birth, and particular- 
ly by the holy patron, Columbkille, the son of Felim, who said of him: 
“A noble, pure, exalted man shall come 
Who shall cause mournful weeping in every territory: 
He will be the pious Don, 
And will be ten years King. 


This formidable young Lord was only 30 when he died, having ruled 
over his clan for ten years, as Saint Columbkille had prophesied. He was 
half Scottish. His mother was Finola,daughter of James MacDonnell of 
Islay, one of the Western Isles. She was known as “‘Inghean Dugh’’, dark 
daughter. The MacDonnells for centuries had provided the fierce 
galloglass soldiers who fought for the Gaels in Ireland. Probably the source 
of a great deal of Hugh Roe’s power came from these soldiers. 

Hugh Roe married Rose, the daughter of his friend and ally, Hugh 

O Neill, 2nd Earl of Tyrone, but there was a divorce in 1601 ‘‘by her 
father’s consent’’, according to the State Papers. Father Paul Walsh in his 
‘Trish Men of Learning’’ wrote that Hugh Roe then endeavoured to con- 
clude a marriage with Margaret Burke, daughter of the Earl of 
Clanrickard, presumably Ulick Burke, the 3rd Earl; but “her father 
would rather see her burial than her marriage to O Donnell.” Margaret 
was hidden away in the household of a Galway merchant in case Hugh Roe 
should try to take her by force. Hugh Roe then tried to marry Siobhan 

Fitzgerald, daughter of the Earl of Desmond, but this lady was also 
hidden from him, in the house of an alderman of Limerick. It seems that 
this O Donnell was not a popular candidate for a husband. 

Now, with Hugh Roe O Donnell out of the way, the English began 
their campaign against the rest of the young Gaelic lords of the northern 
half of Ireland; to prevent any more hostings such as those of 1600 and 
1601, and to pacify the conquered country. 

Their success is evident in that these were indeed the very last host 
ings of the Connacht Gaels. 


In June 1602, Sir Oliver Lambert, the Governor of Connacht, sent 
this report to London: 
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“On the morning of the 12th, the baggage, women and garrons having 
been stowed in Sligo abbey with a guard, I marched towards the rebels, all of 
whose cows were between Ballymote and the Curlews, about sixteen miles 
from Sligo. On my way my spies met me with news that the same day they 
were passing their creaghts over the Curlews, which showed they must have 
heard of my intent. I held on my way, so as to reconnottre the country, and 
if I might, to fall on their rear. About 3 a.m. I broke forth to the foot of the 
Curlews, and we fell with our horses into a small buly (booley, cow shelter or 
milking place) where there were about 40 of O Donnell’s men and 200 cows. 
We took the cows, killed 15 men (one of account) and captured a barrel of 
Spanish powder. As soon as the foot were come up, I turned 500 foot into 
the wood on the left hand of the Curlews, who marched through the greatest 
of MacDermot’s fastnesses, and coasting about the lake of Ballidown 
(Ballindoon, by Loch Arrow), I met them at Kilmatranagh (Kilmactranny) 
in Tirerril, in O Rourke’s country. The foot had brought in 120 cows, and 
all the preys had fled over the Curlews and into O Rourke’s country. The 
soldiers were so laden with spoil that I had next day to withdraw to deposit 
it, and prepare the Abbey for my victuals. 

O Rourke and most of his creaghts are with the rest in Moylurg, having 
on that side no fear. 

Teige O Rourke has sent to me to be received on condition of having 
men in pay: but I hope to pay them ail in the like coin when I have broken 
the great knot, on which are all my thoughts. They have infinite number 
of cows at present in Moylurg; the number of these creaghts are truly these, 
though the report is double: 


‘O Rourke 200 (Brian Og) 
O Donnell 200 (Rory, brother of Hugh Roe) 
Donnell O Conor Sligo 120 (Donough, not Donnell) 
MacDermot 100 (Conor Og) 
O Conor Roe 80 (hugh) 
MacWilliam 40 (Theobald Burke of Mayo) 


Teige O Rourke 60 
In all - 800” 


(All the above, with the exception of Rory O Donnell, had taken part 


in the raids of 1600 and 1601; and Rory, Hugh Roe’s brother, was clearly 
as suspect as the others. The relationship of Hugh O Conor Roe to the 
others is not known; but in 1589 Brian Og’s brother Owen took part in a 
hosting with ‘‘the sons of O Conor Roe’’, so perhaps Brian Og and Owen 
had a sister married to an O’Conor Roe, or perhaps Owen had an O Conor 
Roe wife. See ‘“The Great Knot’’ family tree, Appendix 14. 
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“They have 140 horse which they keep together in re and the 
Curlews. The 24th (D.V.) I will leave 100 English in the Abbey and go to 
the Curlews, and either find a way to pass or make a way with good blows. 
If this is done, and the Abbey of the Boyle is guarded, the passage will be 
fairly free, and the rebels will only have O Rourke’s country to guard 
themselves in, out of which I doubt not to hunt them before the winter 
ends,” 


Sligo Abbey and Boyle Abbey were being used as military head- 
quarters by the English. 

Each creaght comprised a herd of cattle with their keepers, the 
number in each unknown to us, unless the 200 cows and 40 men found in 
the booley by Lambert and his men is an indication. 

The report of Sir Oliver. Lambert’s expedition in the Annals of the 
Four Masters 1602 follows: 


‘Sir Oliver Lambert came in the summer to Sligo with a numerous 
army of English and Irish, and there encamped against Rury O Donnell, 
who was to the south of them, and against the inhabitants of Lower Con- 
nacht in general, to try whether they could seize any of their property... 
Rury O Donnell repaired ta O Rourke (Brian Og) to request of him to join 
his forces, that they might engage the English at a pass where he expected an 
advantage of them. He also requested him to assist him in the war until 
O Donnell (Hugh Roe) should return to relieve the Irish, and to give him 
one of his strong, impregnable castles as a resting place for his wounded, 
disabled, feeble and sick people; and moreover that he would allow his people 
to remove with their property and cattle into his territory. 


O Rourke refused the son of O Donnell everything that he requested of 
him, and the other was grieved and insulted at his refusal; but seeing that he 
was not strong enough to cope with the English, he remained to protect his 
own people... 

Sir Oliver sent additional forces to Athlone to wreak his vengeance 
upon Rury. As soon as Rury heard that the English of Athlone were 

approaching him from the south side, and the English of Sligo from the 
other side” (he must have been living in Hugh Roe’s stronghold at 
Ballymote) “he collected his property, his cattle, flocks and herds, and 
moved with them across Coirrshliabh-na-Seaghsa (the Curlews) into 
Moylurg; and from thence across the Shannon-into Muinter Eolais, and to 
Shitabh-an-larain (Shieve Anierin) in Conmaicne-Rein, so that the English 
seized no portion of them... 

The people of O Donnell then returned back again with thetr cattle to 

. the places from which they had set out, namely to Corran, Leyny and 
Tireragh” (all in County Sligo) ... 
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“In the beginning of winter, the Lord Lieutenant and General of the 
war in Ireland, namely Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, sent messages and 
letters to Rury O Donnell requesting him to come upon terms of peace and 
tranquillity. The import of these letters was that it was meet for him to 
come upon terms of peace and friendship, and that if he would not, he 
should be sorry for it; for that news had reached him that 
O Donnell, Rury’s brother, had died in Spain, and that the war was at an 
end by his death. ... 

As soon as he had read the letters, Rury called his advisers to him... 
and he began to deliberate with them in council. Some of them said the 
report of O Donnell’s death was not true, but that the story had been 
fabricated and sent to allure and deceive him and to bind him by law. 

Another party asserted that the rumour was true, and that it was good 
advice to accept the peace ... so that what they finally agreed upon was that 
he and O Conor Sligo (Donough) should go to Athlone to ratify their peace 
with the General.” 

Mountjoy sent a despatch to London: 9th January 1603. Lord Deputy 
Mountjoy and Councillors at Athlone to the English Privy Council 
(C.S.P.1. 1603). 


“Proceeding on our journey to Galway, we received there the submis- 
sion of the O Flaherties, the MacDermotts of the Curlews, O Connor Roe, 
and divers others, and so for the present the province is brought to quietness. 
Only the proud, insolent, and faithless rebel, Brian O Rourke, notwithstan- 
ding his former humble messages sent to me, the Deputy, of his desire to be 
received to mercy, absents himself, and having drawn unto himself Tyrone’s 
Maguire”? (Brian Og’s brother-in-law Cuconnacht)“ whom for his 
deceitful and treacherous dealing we have banished out of Fermanagh and 
exposed to prosecution; and the traitor Tyrrell out of Munster; trusting to 
the fastness of his country, he persists in his rebellion. So though we see the 
many difficulties which will be involved in his persecution, we think it right 
to take steps to scourge him several ways before the Spring, and before his 
foreign hopes give him any further encouragement; having for that end ap- 
pointed a proportion of victuals and other necessaries to be presently 
brought from Limerick to Athlone to furnish Sir Oliver Lambert with an 
army to surprise his house of Leitrim and take it. Sir Henry Folliott, sup- 
ported by Rory O Donneli who has already done service against O Rourke, 
will enter from Sligo and those parts into his country; and we intend 
presently to raise a third army to invade him through the County Longford. 
to annoy him. In this way we are sure he will not long subsist in his pride 
and contempt.” 

































































So the English began to hound Brian Og, as they had his father, Sir 
Brian. 

10th January 1603. Sir Oliver Lambert to Secretary Cecil: 

“The Lord Deputy, who is leaving the province, commands me to pro- 
secute O Rourke to his utter ruin. Hé sought my favour, but refused to sub- 
mit when it came to the point. With the force left me by the Lord Deputy, I 
hope either to turn him out of that fast country, or utterly to confound both 
him and all those head traiters that are fled from other places.” 

28th January 1603. The Lord Deputy to Sir George Carey, Treasurer 
at War: 

“By this time Sir Oliver Lambert is afoot, and the forces of Sligo. I 
hear that Captain Winsor, with Conor Roe Maguire, is now come into 
McGawran’s country, which is the next part of O Rourke to the Brenny 
(Breifne), so that I hope in God ere it be long we shall go near to bring 
O Rourke on his knees. If that were done and our victuals in our garrisons, 

I have a plot to draw the most part of our forces upon Tyrone Hugh 
O Neill) and never to leave hunting him till I have driven him into the 
sea.”? 

Prophetic words - the Flight of the Earls came four years later. 

In March 1603 Donough O-Conor Sligo, who was now helping the 
English, was trying to find a home. In a letter to Sir Robert Cecil he wrote: 

‘In summer three years ago I was sent by Sir Conyers Clifford into County 
Sligo, where I no sooner lodged myself into a Castle than 
O Donnell came and besieged me for eight weeks. After Sir Conyers 
Clifford’s defeat I had to surrender to O Donnell. The Lord Deputy has 
given me the keeping of Ballymote, as all my own castles are broken down. 
It is greatly defaced, and the house burnt down by O Donnell’s people. I 
pray that the house may be bestowed on my by the Queen, and if granted I 
will repair the castle and house and keep it for Her Majesty’s use without 
any charge to her.” 

It is not clear why the Lord Deputy had given the keeping of the 

O Donnell home Ballymote Castle to Donough O Conor Sligo, since ac- 
cording to the Annals, Rory O Donnell had gone with Donough to 
Athlone to submit to the Lord Deputy. 

Queen Elizabeth died in March 1603, and was succeeded by King 
James VI of Scotland, now James I of England. The fact that he was a Scot 
raised the hopes of the Gaels. But they were to be sadly disappointed. In 
Connacht the English kept up their relentless pressure on the Gaelic lords. 


Calendar of State Papers of Ireland. 
April 25th 1603. Lord Deputy Mountjoy to Cecil: 
“In Connaught ail is quiet except O Rourke’s country, who (Brian Og) 
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is already reduced to fly as a wood-kerne from place to place with not above 
some three score men. His brother (Teige) the legitimate son of the old 
O Rourke (for this man is a bastard), is now with me in Dublin. He has 
already prosecuted his brother, and is more mighty far than he, and with a 
little help will be able utterly to banish him. So that although O Rourke 
sueth for mercy, I think it no policy to receive him, for his brother, that has 
more right, would be more able to do harm if he were not contented; and it is 
fit for some of that blood to have that country whom the people will best 
obey; and it is good for no man else, for none but devils would dwell in such 
a hell. I have only promised Teige O Rourke to be a means to the King to 
bestow the country upon him, reserving what shall be thought fit.” 








Lord Mountjoy. seems not to have appreciated the beauty of the 
Breifne countryside! Brian Og and Teige could never agree about the 
ownership of their land. In the older days of the Brehon laws, before 
English interference, there would ‘not have been this complication, for one 
of the brothers would have been elected by the elders to rule over the clan. 

Brian Og decided to write to King James. His letter shows how well 
he had mastered the English language while he was at Oxford. 


May 4th 1603. B O Ruairk to James I: 

‘In the reign of Elizabeth, late Queen of England, my father Bryan 
O Ruerk, alias O Ruorke, and chief of his name, was so cruelly used by 
divers of Her Majesty’s officers, as he was forced to abandon and forsake 
his country, and for the safety of his life, to run into Scotland, where he was 
not suffered to repair before Your Majesty, but was, by some that then 
friended the English, committed and sent into England, where remaining 
i some while prisoner in the Tower of London, was at length put to death; 
| through which and for that the pretence then was to seize upon all his lands 
and country, he (Brian Og) was forced in defence thereof, to enter into ac- 
| tion of war against them, and so ever since then to have continued, much 
against his will, until that God Almighty did now cast upon your Majesty 
James the dominions the said Queen possessed, whereby they are made 
lawfully subject unto your crown. 

Whereupon he most humbly beseeches His Majesty to vouchsafe unto 
him a taste of His Majesty’s most gracious favour, in admitting him to en- 
joy his said father his inheritance, and His Majesty’s most gracious secure 
pass into his presence, there to make his estate further known. Lettrum 
(Leitrim) in Ireland.” (C.S.P.1. 1603). 


But the King took the advice of his government in Ireland, and Brian 


Og got no satisfaction from him. 
September 11th 1603. The King to the Earl of Devonshire,(formerly 
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Lord Mountjoy), Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“King’s letter in favour of Teige O Rourke, the only legitimate son of 
Sir Brian O Rourke, lately executed for high treason, reciting that: 
Whereas by the attainder of Sir Brian O Rourke, Kt., lately executed for 
high treason within this kingdom; the county or lordship of Brenye Orourke 
and Moynterolis, otherwise called O Rourke’s Country, in the County of 
Leitrim, with such other lands in the counties adjoining as were the rightful 
inheritance and freehold of the said Sir Brian, came to the hands of the 
King’s dear sister Elizabeth, and so descended to the King himself, and for 
as much as the King’s Lieutenant of Ireland had recommended to him the 
manifold services of the said Teige O Rourke, the only legitimate son of the 
said Sir Brian, done lately within this kingdom worthy of recompense and 
his forwardness to continue his dutiful loyalty, the King thought good of his 
free gift to grant unto him and the heirs male of his body, ail and singular 
the countries and lordships with all manors, castles, etc., which rightfully 
belonged to his said father; reserving to the King and his heirs all abbeys, 
priories and spiritual livings within the same limits; to be held by him the 
said Teige O Rourke and his heirs male of his body, in as full a manner as 
his said father held and enjoyed the same, as well by descent of inheritance 
as by the late general composition, the spiritual livings aforesaid only ex- 
cepted; but yielding such rents and reservations to the King and his hetrs as 
were limited in the same composition, reserving also to the King, his heirs 
and successors, one or more garrison places within these countries as by the 
King’s Deputy or other chief governor of Ireland or the Governor of Con- 
nacht should think expedient, with two quarters of land annexed, and land 
to every fort.’"(C.S.P.I. 1603) 


Now Teige, according to English Jaw, owned all Breifne 
O Rourke, and Brian Og had no home. 

The Earl of Tyrone and other lords made peace temporarily with the 
King. Annals of the Four Masters, 1603: 


“O Neill (Hugh, the son of Ferdorcha) and most of the Irish of Leath- 
Chuinn, except O Rourke (Brian Og), came in under peace; for a proclama- 
tion for a general peace and a restoration of his blood and territory to every 
one that wished for it, had been issued by His Majesty King James, after he 
had been appointed in the place of the Queen as King over England, France 
and Ireland. 

Rury O Donnell with his gathering and muster of Irish and English, 
with Captain Guest, went to revenge and get satisfaction of 
O Rourke (Brian Og) for the insult and dishonour he had some time before 
offered him, so that they plundered and ravaged Breifne, both its crops and 
corn and all the cattle they could seize upon, for the greater part of them had 
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been, driven into the wilds and recesses of the territory. 

A party of the English were left in garrison at Dromahair, for the pur- 
pose of plundering the country around them. O Rourke (Brian Og) was 
thenceforward obliged to remain with a few troops in the woods or 
precipitous valleys, or on the islands in the lakes of his territory.” 


Brian Og was fleeing as his father had done. Rory 
O Donnell was knighted by the English that year and created Earl of 
Tirconnell. Teige O Rourke was knighted in the following year. 

One wonders what was happening to Brian Og’s wife at this time. She 
was Mary Maguire, sister of Cuchonnacht Maguire, who for joining Brian 
Og in resisting the English, had been driven out of his homeland in Coun- 
ty Fermanagh. Probably she had taken refuge with some of her many 
relatives. 

Now at last Brian Og was forced to leave Breifne, the home of his 
ancestors. He went to Galway, where his half-brother Andrew O Crean 
was a merchant. 

Brian Og’s mother Annabla was married to John O Crean, a merchant 
of Sligo. (There was a ‘‘Pardon’”’ in 1603 for ‘‘Andrew fitz John O Crean, 
merchant of Sligo and now of Galway‘“‘.) 

Brian Og na Samhthach (of the battle axe) O Rourke died in Galway in 
January 1604. He was only 35. His cousin Conor Og MacDermot, of the 
Curlews, had died the year before, aged about 39. One cannot help think- 
ing that they were poisoned by an agent of Sir Oliver Lambert, the Gover- 
nor of Connacht, who in June 1602 had told the government in London 
that he was determined to break the ‘“‘great knot’’. 


Annals of the Four Masters, 1604: 
O Rourke (Brian Og, the son of Brian na Murtha, son of Brian 
Ballagh, son of Owen) died at Galway on the 28th of January and was 
buried in the monastery of Ross-Iriala with the Franciscan friars (Rosserril- 
ly, Clare Barony, County Galway). The death of the person who departed 
here was a great loss, for he was the supporting pillar and the battle prop of 
the race of Aedh-Finn; the tower of battle for prowess, the star of the valour 
and chivalry of the Hy-Briuin; a brave and protecting man, who had not 
suffered Breifne to be molested in his time; a sedate and heroic man, kind to 
friends, fierce to foes; and the most illustrious that had come for some time 
of his family for clemency, hospitality, nobleness, firmness and steadiness.” 


Brave son of a brave father! 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


BRIAN IN THE TOWER 


In March 1605 the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Devonshire, wrote to 
Sir Thomas Lake, Kt., : 
“There is a likelihood of the death of O Rourke, whose country, if he 
die, will be wholly at the King’s disposition, for it was to him and his heirs 
male, and heirs he hath none.’(C.S.P.I, 1605) 


This O Rourke was Teige, Brian Og’s half-brother, aged only 28. 
What had made him ill? Again, we may suspect poison. He was another in 
Sir Oliver Lambert’s ‘‘great knot’’ (see Appendix 14). 

His sons Brian and Hugh were considered by the English to be 
illegitimate, According to them, their mother, Mary O Donnell (the sister 
of Hugh Roe and Rory) was still Donal O Cahan’s wife when Brian and 
Hugh were born. This appears to be another case of divorce according to 
the Brehon law. 

Annals of the Four Masters, 1605: 


“O Rourke (Teige, son of Brian, son of Brian, son of Owen), Lord of 
Breifne, a man who had experienced many hardships and difficulties while 
defending his patrimony against his brother Brian Og; a man who was not 
expected to die in his bed, but by the spear or sword; a man who had fought 
many difficult battles and encountered many dangers, while struggling for 
his patrimony and the dignity of his father, until God at length permitted 
him to obtain the lordship; died and was interred with due honour in the 
Franciscan friary of Carrickpatrick.”’ (Creevelea, Dromahair). 


This shows that Teige had been living at Dromahair, the traditional 
stronghold of the Lords of Breifne. He was Sir Teige O Rourke, ‘‘Tadhg 
an fiona’ (Teige of the Wine), which suggests a convivial character. 

The O Rourkes were quiet now after the death of their two young 
lords. But Hugh O Neill and Rory O Donnell, the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tirconnell, and Cuconnacht Maguire were finding life more and more dif- 
ficult. Cuconnacht and Rory wished to leave Ireland to try their fortunes 
in the Spanish Netherlands, but Hugh O Neill, aged 67, was more 
cautious. 

However when Cuconnacht arrived at Loch Swilly in August 1607 
with a ship from the Continent, Hugh O Neill at once made up his mind to 
leave with Rory and Cuconnacht and all their families. 
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They sailed from Rathmullan in September 1607, 99 men and an 
unknown number of women and children. And their departure has been 
known ever since as ‘““The Flight of the Earls.’’ 

This is how the Annals of the Four Masters describe the Flight in 
1607: 


“Maguire (Cuconnacht) and Donough, the son of Mahon, son of the 
Bishop O Brien, brought a ship with them to Ireland, and put in at the har- 
bour of Swilly. They took with them from Ireland the Earl 
O Neill (Hugh, the son of Ferdorcha) and the Earl O Donnell (Rury, the 
son of Hugh, son of Manus) with a great number of the chieftains of the pro- 
vince of Ulster. 

These were they who went with O Neill, namely, the Countess 
Catherina, the daughter of Magennis, and his three sons, Hugh the Baron, 
John and Brian; Art Og, the son of Cormac, son of the Baron (Cormac 
macBaron O Neill, the Earl’s brother); Ferdorcha, the son of Con, son of 
O Neill’ (the English writers called this Con “Tyrone’s base son’); 
“Hugh Og, the son of Brian, son of Art O Neill, and many others of his 
faithful friends. These were they who went with the Earl O Donnell: 
Caffar, his brother, and his sister Nuala” (she was the wife of Niall 
Garbh O Donnell, but had left him when he went over to the English 
in 1600); “Hugh, the Earl’s son, wanting three weeks of being one year old; 
Rose, the daughter of O Doherty and wife of Caffar, with her son Hugh, 
aged 2 years and 3 months; Donnell Og, the son of Donnell; Naghtan, the 
son of Calvagh, son of Donough Cairbreach O Donnell; together with many 
others of his faithful friends. They entered the ship on the festival of the 
Holy Cross in autumn. 

This was a distinguished crew for one ship, for it is indeed certain that 
the sea had not supported and the winds had not wafted from Ireland, in 
modern times, a party of one ship who would have been more tllustrious or 
noble, in point of genealogy, or more renowned for deeds, valour, prowess or 
high achievements than they, if God had permitted them to remain in their 
patrimonies until their children should have reached the age of manhood. 
Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind that conceived, woe to the 
council that decided on the project of their setting out on this voyage, 
without knowing whether they should ever return to their native prin- 
cipalities or patrimonies to the end of the world.” 








The Earls and their people landed in France, and made their way to 
Rome, via Louvain in the Spanish Netherlands (now Leuven in Belgium).: 
But Rory and Caffar O Donnell, and Cuconnacht Maguire, did not survive 
| for long on the Continent. 


Annals of the Four Masters, 1608. 
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“The Earl of Tirconnell (Rury, son of Hugh, son of Manus, son of 
Hugh Duv, son of Hugh Roe O Donnell) died at Rome on the 28th Fuly, 
and was interred in the Franciscan monastery situate on the hill on which 
Saint Peter the Apostle was crucified... Sorrowful it is to consider the short 
life and early eclipse of him who was there deceased, for he was a brave, pro- 
tecting, valiant, puissant and warlike man, and had often been in the gap of 
danger along with his brother Hugh Roe, before he had himself assumed the 
lordship of Tirconnell in defence of his religion and his patrimony. He was a 
generous, bounteous, munificent and truly hospitable lord, to whom the 
patrimony of his ancestors did not seem anything for his spending and 
feasting parties; and a man who did not place his mind or affections upon 
worldly wealth and jewels, but distributed and circulated them among all 
those who stood in need of them, whether the mighty or the feeble.” 


Annals of the Four Masters the same year: 

“Maguire (Cuconnacht, son of Cuconnacht Og, son of Cuconnacht, son 
of Brian, son of Philip, son of Thomas) Lord of Fermanagh, who had at- 
tained the lordship without fraud, deceit, treachery or fratricide, but had 
been elected in the place of his brother Hugh in the presence of the men of 
Ulster; who was an intelligent, comely, courageous, magnanimous, rapid 
marching, adventureous man, endowed with wisdom and personal beauty, 
and all the good qualifications; died at Genoa in Italy on the 12th 
August.’(According to tradition, Cuconnacht died of a burning 
fever.) 

Again, the Annals of the Four Masters in the same year: 

“Caffar, son of Hugh, son of Manus O Donnell, a lord’s son who had 
borne a greater name, renown and celebrity for entertainment of guests and 
hospitality than all those who were in the Isle of Heremon; a second 
Cuanna-mac-Cailchinne and a second Guaire-mac-Colmain for bounty and 
hospitality (Cuanna, Prince of Fermoy, and Guaire Aidhne, King of 
Connacht, who vied in feats of hospitality and munificence in the 7th 
century); “a man from the presence of whom no one had ever turned away 
with a refusal of his request; died at Rome on the 17th September, and was 
buried with his brother, the Earl.” 

The Earl of Tyrone’s son Hugh, the Baron of Dungannon, aged only 
23, also died in Rome that year. 


The Annals of the Four Masters, 1608: 

“Hugh O Neill, the son of Hugh, son of Ferdorcha: the Baron of 
Dungannon and the hetr of the Earl O Neill, the only expectation of Cenel 
Owen to succeed his father, if he had survived him, died and was buried in 
the same place with the Earl O Donnell and Caffar O Donnell.” 
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How are we to explain the deaths of these young Irish lords, all occur- 
ring in the summer following their arrival in Italy? It seems probable that 
they were the victims of poison. Perhaps the English were afraid that they 
would return to Ireland to stir up trouble! 

Most of the young heroes of 1602 had died mysteriously by now. 
Hugh O Conor Roe and Donough O Conor Sligo were to die the following 
year, 1609. Of Theobald Burke’s fate we know nothing. Sir Oliver 
Lambert’s ‘‘great knot’? had been broken, with the deaths of all these 
valiant young Lords; and the English could now proceed with the pacifica- 
tion of Connacht. 

Sir Niall Garbh O Donneil (Nuala O Donnell’s ex-husband) and his 
son Naghtan, having turned against the English, were arrested in 1608 and 
spent the rest of their lives in the Tower of London. 

Caffar Og O Donnell, another cousin, was executed by the English in 
Dublin in 1609. 

Rory and Caffar O Donnell’s sisters Nuala and Margaret, with 
Caffar’s wife Rose O Doherty and their three year old son, Hugh Boy, and 
Rory’s son Hugh aged two, left Rome and went to live in Louvain. 

There is a famous poem written in the Spanish Netherlands for Nuala 
by Eoghan Ruadh (Owen Roe) Mac and Bhaird, of the family of 
hereditary poets to the O Donnells, who was among the many 
O Donnell followers who had left Ireland with their Chief in 1607. Eoghan 
Ruadh’s father Uilliam Og (son of Cormac) Mac an Bhaird, is described in 
the Four Masters, 1576, as ‘‘Ollav in poetry to 
O Donnell, a president of schools, illustrious for his learning and knowledge, a 
supporter of the learned and the teachers.” Mac an Bhaird is now translated as 
Ward. 

The poem to Nuala, ‘‘O Woman of the Piercing Wail’’, was rendered 
into English by the 19th century poet James Clarence Mangan, whose bust 
can be seen in St. Stephen’s Green in Dublin. The complete translation is 
in Appendix 6 of this History, and we here include a few stanzas: 


“O woman of the piercing wail 
Who mournest o’er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan, 

Would God thou wert among the Gael! 
Thou wouldst not then, from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 

‘Twere long before, around a grave, 

In green Tir Connell, one could find 
This loneliness; 

Near where Beann Boirche’s banners wave 
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Such grief as thine could ne’er have pined 
Companionless. 
Beside the wave, in Donegal, 
In Antrim’s glens, or fair Dromore, 
Or Killilee, 
Or where the sunny waters fall 
At Assaro, near Erna’s shore, 
This could not be 
On Derry’s plains - in rich Drumclieff - 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years. 
No day could pass but woman’s grief 
Would rain upon the burial ground 
Fresh floods of tears! 


O no! from Shannon, Boyne and Suir, 
From high Dunluce’s castle walls, 
From Lissadill, 

Would flock alike both rich and poor 
One wail would rise from Cruachan’s halls 
To Tara’s hill; 

And some would come from Barrow-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home 
On Leitrim’s plains, 

And by melodious Banna’s tide 
And by the Mourne and Erne to come 
And swell thy strains! 


O, horse’s hoofs would trample down 
The mount whereon the martyr-saint 
Was crucified. 

From glen and hill, from plain and town, 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint 
Would echo wide. 

There would not soon be found, I ween, 
One foot of ground among those bands 
For museful thought. 

So many shriekers of the caoine 
Would cry aloud, and clap their hands, 
All woe-distraught!”’ 
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We can see in this poem signs of Eoghan Ruadh’s own homesickness 
for Ireland. What a vivid picture it is of the keening of Gaelic women at a 
death. Another Mac an Bhaird, Fearghal Og, was in the Spanish 
Netherlands at this time, and he too wrote a poem for the unhappy 
O Donnells (see Appendix 7). 

Sir Hugh O Neill, the Earl of Tyrone, and his people continued to live 
in Rome, where he died in 1616, aged 76. 

This is the last entry in the Annals of the Four Masters. 

“O Neill (Hugh, son of Ferdorcha, son of Con Bacagh, son of Con, son 
of Henry, son of Owen), who had been Baron from the death of his father to 
the year when the celebrated Parliament was held in Dublin in 1585, and 
who was styled Earl of Tyrone at the Parliament and who was afterwards 
styled O Neill, died at an advanced age, after having passed his life in pro- 
sperity and happiness, in valiant and illustrious achievements, in honour 
and nobleness. The place at which he died was Rome and his death occurred 
on the 20th Fuly... 

Although he died far from Armagh, the burial place of his ancestors, it 
was a token that God was pleased with his life that the Lord permitted him 
ano worse burial place, namely Rome, the head city of the Christians. The 
person who here died was a powerful mighty lord, endowed with wisdom, 
subtlety and profundity of mind and intellect; and a warlike, valorous, 
predatory, enterprising lord, in defending his religion and his patrimony 
against his enemies; a pious and charitable lord, mild and gentle with his 
Sriends, fierce and stern towards his enemies, until he had brought them to 
submission and obedience to his authority; a lord who had not coveted to 
possess himself of the illegal or excessive property of any other, except such 
as had been hereditary in his ancestors from a remote period; a lord with the 
authority and praiseworthy characteristics of a prince, who had not suffered 
theft or robbery, abduction or rape, spite or animosity, to prevail during his 
reign; but had kept all under the authority of the law, as was meet for a 
prince.” 


We now present two passages showing the state of the northern haif of 
Ireland at this time. The first is a translation by Eleanor Knott of a poem 
by a northern poet, propably a Mac Grath of County Donegal. (Book of 
Donegal. (Book of O Conor Don. f.413b. RIA. MS. 23F16 p168). 


Tonight Ireland is desolate: the banishment of her true race hath left 
wet-cheeked her men and her fair women; strange that such a dwelling place 
should be desolate. Desolate tonight is the plain of Connla, though swarm- 
ing with foreign host: those who sufficed the generous bright-acred land -they 
have been banished to Spain. 
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As the choicest of the sons of Mil are passing without stay across the ocean, 
populous as the bright, fertile land may be, they are leaving Ireland without 
one. Great is the sorrow of the Ulstermen in distress after the banishment of 
O Donnell, and no less ts the grief in the North for Hugh of Armagh. 

There is no laughter at the children’s play, music is checked, speech is 
fettered; the sons of kings, such was not their nature, care neither for 
feasting nor mass. No gaming, no banqueting, no pastime, no commerce or 
horse racing or deeds of daring. 

No reciting of poems of praise, no relating of stories at sleeping time, no 
interest in consulting books, no hearkening to genealogies. 

In this land of Brega there are heard not even the deeds of a hound 
belonging to the race of Mil (the might of the foreigner is no fordable 
stream), or so much as the barking of an Irish dog. 

From this state into which the Gaels have been cast, henceforth they 
will have no joy at any tidings, be they ever so excellent; long does sorrow 
persist with them. They have been overtaken, it is not just to suppress it, by 

~ the captivity that was in Egypt, or the army which gathered about Troy, or 
the sorrow that was in Babylon. Since the sea surrounds the land of 
Feimhen, how shall the bright fair-haired race of Conn be succoured from 
captivity, whilst we have no Moses in Ireland? 

Since these Irishmen have departed there is not one to support her That 
the lords of Banbha lie beneath heavy bondage is stealing away my soul.” 


The second passage comes from the Annals of the Four Masters: 

“Pitiable indeed was the state of the Gaels of Ireland after the death of 
O Donnell (Hugh Roe): for their characteristics and dispositions were 
changed; they exchanged their bravery for cowardice, their magnaminity for 
weakness, their pride for servility; their success, valour, prowess, heroism, 
exultation and military glory vanished after his death. They despaired of 
relief, so that the most of them were obliged to seek aid and refuge from 
enemies and strangers, while others were scattered and dispersed, not only 
throughout Ireland, but throughout foreign countries, as poor, indigent, 
helpless paupers; and others were offering themselves for hire as soldiers to 
foreigners; so that countless numbers of the freeborn nobles of Ireland were 
slain in foreign countries and were buried in strange places and 
unhereditary churches, in consequence of the death of this one man who 
departed from them. In a word, it would be tedious and impossible to 
enumerate or describe the great evils which sprang and took permanent root 
at that time in Ireland from the death of Hugh Roe 
O Donnell.” 


Although this passage appears under the date 1602, it describes the 
plight of the Gaels for many years to come. The Battle of Kinsale, after 
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which Hugh Roe O Donnell left for Spain and died there, did mark the 
time when the Gaelic way of life began to fade away, to disappear com- 
pletely after the Flight of the Earls. 

With the ascendance of the English and the dispersal of the Gaelic 
aristocracy, the Annals ceased to be written. But in 1632 Sir Fergal 
O Gara, Chief of the O Garas of County Sligo, and an ardent historian, 
commissioned Brother Michael O Clery of the Franciscan friary of 
Donegal, whose family were poets and antiquaries, to compile a history of 
Ireland. Sir Fergal’s country was the half-barony of Coolavin, which in- 
cluded Moygara, Cuppanagh and Derrymore Castles and the townland of 
Shruffe (later known as Old Coolavin) on the shores of Loch Techet (Loch 
Gara). He married Mary, daughter of Cathal O Conor of Belanagare, near 
Castlerea in County Roscommon, and they lived at Cuppanagh Castle, 
where the Boyle river flows out of Loch Gara. 

The History that Fergal O Gara commissioned came to be known as 
the Annals of the Four Masters, from which we have been quoting in this 
O Rourke history. The 19th century historian John O Donovan translated 
and edited these Annals, and the following comes from his Introduction: 


“These Annals were dedicated to Fergal O Gara, of Moygara and 
Coolavin, by Brother Michael O Clery of the Order of St. Francis, who 
wrote in his dedication, ‘on the 22nd January 1632 this work was under- 
taken in the convent of Dunagall, and was finished in the same convent on 
the 10th August 1636.’ 

The Brothers of the Franciscan Order certified that Fergal 
O Gara was the nobleman who prevailed on Brother Michael O Clery to 
bring together the antiquaries and chronologers who compiled these Annals, 
such as it was in their power to collect; and that Fergal O Gara rewarded 
them liberally for their labour. 

This collection was transcribed in the convent of the Brothers of Dunagall, 
whe supplied the transcribers with the necessary viands. The antiquaries 
and chronologers who were the collectors and transcribers of this work were 
Brother Michael O Clery; Maurice O Maolconary, the son of Torna, who 
assisted during a month; Fergus O Maolconary, the son of Lochian, also, 
and both these antiquaries were of the county of Roscommon; Cucogry 
O Clery, another assistant, was of the county of Dunagall, as was Cucogry 
O Duigenan of the county of Leitrim; Conary OQ Clery, likewise of the 
county of Dunagall. 

The old books they collected were the Annals of Clonmacnoise Abbey found- 
ed by holy Ciaran, son of the carpenter; the Annals of the Island of Saints 
on the lake of Rive (Loch Ree, one of the Shannon lakes); the Annals of 
Senat MacMaghnus on the lake of Erne (the Ulster Annals); the Annals of 
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the O Maolconarys; the Annals of Kilronon, compiled by the 
O Duigenans; also the Annals of Lacan, compiled by the MacFirbises.”’ 

The learned Franciscan, Father John Colgan, in the preface to his 
**Acta Sanctorum’’, names the Four Masters as Father Michael 
O Clery; Cucogry (Peregrine) O Clery; Cucogry (Peregrine) 
QO Duigenan; and Fearfeasa (called Fergus by John O Donovan) 
O Mulconry. 

The O Maolconary (O Mulconry) family were ollavs (professors) in 
history to the O Conors, MacDermots and tributary families; and the 
O Duigenans to the MacDermots, MacDonaghs and O Farrells. 

The other Annals used in this O Rourke history have been the Annals 
of Loch Ce, the Annals of Connacht, the Annals of Ulster, the Annals of 
Inisfallen, the Annals of Clonmacnois and Chronicum Scotorum. All these 
ended many years before the Annals of the Four Masters. 

The chronicles which make up the Annals of Loch Ce came from the 
Book of the O Duigenans of Kilronan in County Roscommon, and were 
copied by scribes of the O Duigenan and O Mulconry families for Brian 
MacDermot, Lord of the Carrick, the contemporary and friend of Brian 
na Murtha O Rourke. Brian MacDermot himself wrote many additions, 
bringing the Annals of Loch Ce to the year 1590. He died in 1592. 

It was now 1611. Sir Brian na Murtha O Rourke’s sons Brian Og and 
Sir Teige both being dead, the English wanted their land for English set- 
tlers. 

The new Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, wrote to Sir Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury: 


“The county of Leitrim was never well subdivided nor disposed to 
freeholders, but was left for the most part to the power and greatness of the 
Chief of the O Rourkes, and the opinion of it rests now in the children of Sir 
Teige O Rourke who are said to be illegitimate by reason of their mother’s 
marriage with Sir Donnell O Cahan, from whom she was not divorced 
when Sir Teige took her and had these children by her. The truth thereof ts 
best known to Sir Donnell O Cahan, who will probably deliver it, tf he be 
therein questioned withal by your Lordship.”” (C.S.P.I. 1611) 


Sir Donal O Cahan was a prisoner in the Tower of London, where he 
had been since 1608, when imprisoned there with Sir Niall 
Garbh O Donnell and his son Naghtan. They all died in the Tower. 

After Teige O Rourke’s death in 1605, his widow Mary 
O Donnell married David Burke, son of Sir Theobald (Tibbot na Long) 
Burke. Later she married Gerald Nugent, son of Christopher Nugent, 
14th Baron of Delvin (the first cousin of her brother Rory’s wife). 

In spite of these later marriages she retained 1600 acres of land in 
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Breifne (County Leitrim) in 1621, when the Lord Deputy referred to her 
as “‘the reputed Lady O Rourke.”’ 

In 1619 she presented a silver chalice to Creevelea Friary, Dromahair, 
in memory of her husband Teige, who was buried there. Its Latin inscrip- 
tion is translated: ‘‘Maire Ni Dhomhnaill, daughter of Aodh, son of 
Maghnus, for the soul of Tadgh O Ruairc her husband, caused me to be 
made for the monastery of Craobh Liath in 1619’’. 

In the State Papers of 1611, there is this letter from Sir Oliver St. John 
to the Earl of Salisbury: 

“The inhabitants of O Rourke’s Country, the heir of which is His 
Majesty’s ward, a country very wild and apt to stir, take pleasure to declare 
themselves in troublesome and disorderly times. The rest are more within 
command, the Conners (O Conors) and Dermotts (MacDermots) among 
whom there wants not will, if they had power to break into disorder.” 

The English had instituted the system of Wards of Court some years 
earlier, by which the sons and heirs of deceased Chiefs were made Wards 
and educated at the Protestant Trinity College, Dublin, in the hope that 
these boys would grow up into loyal supporters of the English. In some 
cases this did happen, but very often not. The fathers of many of these 
boys had been killed by the English and others had died mysterious 
deaths. 

The Wards of Court system does show the great desire of the English 
for a peaceful Ireland, friendly to them - but on their terms! 

Guardians of the Wards were important men on the English side, who 
for certain sums of money, probably coming from the Ward’s estate, 
undertook to see that the Ward was educated in the Protestant religion at 
Trinity College, Dublin. The guardian was usually granted control of the 
marriage of his Ward to a girl of a suitable family, not hostile to the 
English. 

This sinister note appears in the State Papers of 1627: 


“Notes on what may be done for the reformation of religion in Ireland.. 

The King’s Wards there should not be allowed to live with their mothers or 
friends, who are recusants, but to be taught the principles of religion, by 
which they may be made good citizens.” 


The O Rourke Ward of Court mentioned in Sir Oliver St. John’s let- 
ter to Lord Salisbury was Brian, the elder son of Sir Teige and his wife 
Mary O Donnell. His younger brother was Hugh. Brian’s guardian was 
Richard Burke, the 4th Earl of Clanrickard, he who as Lord Dunkeliin 
had emerged from Oxford University a credit to the English, always to re- 
main faithful to them, 
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Another O Rourke Ward was Owen, the son and heir of Shane 
O Rourke of the important branch of the family living in eastern County 
Leitrim - the Cloncorick branch. 

Yet another Ward was Cahir McGlannaghe (MacClancy), the son and 
heir of Melaghlin McGlannaghe of Rosclogher, the Chief of Dartry who 
was killed by the English in 1590 while sheltering Sir Brian O Rourke. 

Fergal O Rourke of Coolavin was another Ward, he who later com- 
missioned the compilation of the chronicles of Ireland, known as the An- 
nals of the Four Masters. 

Brian Og MacDermot was a Ward, the son and heir of Brian 
MacDermot of the Carrick, who had caused the Annals of Loch Cé to be 
written. The guardian of both Brian Og MacDermot, son and heir of 
Conor Og MacDermot of the Curlews. His guardian was Sir William 
Taaffe of Sligo, who had fought on the English side in the Battle of Kin- 
sale. 

Some other Wards were: Rory MacDermot of the important Dungar 
(modern Frenchpark) branch of the family; Henry McDermott Roe of 
Ballinahown (Cavetown), County Roscommon; Shane MacDonagh of 
Bailindoon, County Sligo; and Tomaitach Reogh MacDermot, Charles 
O Conor Sligo, Shane Og O Hara, Thaddeus Og O Hara, Owen 
MacSweeney and David O Dowd, all of County Sligo. 


In the Calendar of Patent Rolls, ll February 1605, appears this notice: 
‘“‘Grant to Richard, Earl of Clanrickard, of the wardship and marriage of 
Brian O Rourke, son of Sir Teige O Rourke, Kt., deceased, for a fine of 
12£. and an annual rent of 8£. sterling, retaining 2£. 13. 4d. 
thereof for his maintenance and education in the English religion 
and habits; and in Trinity College, Dublin, from his 12th to his 
18th year.’ This was the typical form of Wardship grant, though the pay- 
ment varied. The date does not agree with that of the Lord Deputy’s letter 

but it does show how quickly the English moved to gain 
control over the young Wards. ; 

One notices in the Patent Rolls many wards with English names. 
These were presumably from families who had become Gaelicized over the 
years. 

Brian O Rourke, son of Sir Teige and grandson of Sir Brian 
na Murtha, was now Chief of his name. He was six years old when his 
father died. In 1611 when he was twelve he became a student at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he remained for six years. 

In early 1617 he was sent to England in the care of William King. He 
entered Oxford University; and later was admitted to the Middle Temple 
of the Inns of Court in London. 
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His future promised to be a happy one. But in 1619 when he was 20 
misfortune overtook him, for he became involved in a brawl and injured 
someone. He was arrested and sent to the Gatehouse Prison at 
Westminster Palace; from there to the King’s Bench at the Inner Temple, 
thence to the Marshalsea Prison in Southwark, and finally to the Tower of 
London. 

Apparently the English welcomed the excuse to imprison the Chief of 
the troublesome O Rourkes, for his trivial offence surely could not have 
justified so long an imprisonment without a trial. 

In the next pages is his story, as recorded in the Calendar of State 
Papers of Ireland (National Labrary, Dublin.): 


C.S.P.I. 1619. Note by Sir Thomas Lemon: 

On the 8th of October 1619 the Privy Council wrote to the Lord Chief 
Justice that Brian O Rourke, being brought over hither to be brought up in 
religion, and to have that education as is meet for a gentleman of his fashion 
and means, was in the first instance sent to the University, and from thence 
removed and admitted into the Middle Temple, where he continued until it 
happened on St. Patrick’s day last, coming from supper with some of his 
countrymen, he fell into a brawl, wherein some were hurt, and 
O Rourke thereupon committed to the Gatehouse. He was then indicted and 
removed to the King’s Bench, and it is there detained unless he can pay 
300£. for the charges and damages about a broken pate. 

The Privy Council desired his Lordship to make order for his release. It 
seems the above letter was ineffectual, for on the 28th of November they 
wrote again to the Lord Chief Justice to release Brian O Rourke from the 
imprisonment he had so long endured. It is not improbable that the subjoin- 
ed rude verses interested the King, and caused the interference of the Privy 
Council on his behalf. 

He appears however to have been a very troublesome fellow, for on the 
24th of January 1621 the Privy Council themselves committed him to the 
Marshalsea, for what offence is not stated.” 

The attached verses were the first of many petitions from this unhappy 
young O Rourke. 

1619. To the King’s most Excellent Majesty, the humble petition of 
Brian O Rourke. 

“O! in light thy hart with a sakred fier 
Glorious great King, grant but my desier. 
O doe but grant that most gracious favor 

Now in my misery to prove my savior. 

Libertie sweet Sir is that I crave, 
O grant but that, and then my life you have, 
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In the meantime I am bound to pray 
For thee my sovrayne long to beare sway, 
And from your enemies may you always bee 
Garded by heaven’s greatest polltsie.” 


It was a hard heart that could ignore such a cry for help. This was the 
same King who had failed Brian’s grandfather, Sir Brian, when he went to 
Scotland to seek his aid. 

It is not clear whether Brian was ever in the Marshalsea Prison. He 
certainly was in the Fleet Prison. But in 1621 he was back in the 
Gatehouse. 


November 21, 1621. “Prisoners remaining in the Gatehouse at the King’s 
charge ... Brian O Rourke, late his Majesty’s ward, being an Irish gentleman on’ 
His Majesty’s charge, committed eight months agone by the Lords.’ (De la Warr 
MSS. Hist. MSS Comm. N.L.L) 

Another petition: 1622. “Brian O Rourke, a prisoner in the Gatehouse, to 
the King: 

Petitioner’s father in Leitrim surrendered his lands and obtained letters pa- 
tent thereof to him in fee. The wardship of the petitioner was granted to the Earl 
of Clanrickard. When he (Brian) attained full age, he would not acknowledge the 
King’s right to the lands, and was put in prison.” 


According to the writer of the tract on the O Rourkes in the MS. C. iv. 
] (see Appendix 10), the English offered Brian a part of his father’s land in 
Breifne, the rest to be “‘planted’’ by new settlers. Brian in his petition says 
that when he attained full age (that is, in 1620) he would not acknowledge 
the King’s right to the lands. This suggests that the English may have of- 
fered him freedom if he would consent to retaining only a small part of 
Breifne; and because he would not agree to this surrender of his ancestral 
lands, the English kept him a prisoner, later moving him to the Tower of 
London (with an allowance of £400 a year according to the author of the 
tract). They then began the task of dividing Brian’s land between settlers 
and other O Rourkes. A reference to this appears in the State Papers of 
1621:- “There is a proportion of 1600 acres assigned to be passed to the reputed 
Lady O Rorke (Brian’s mother) during her life.” 

The first land grants in County Leitrim were made in 1622, two years after 
Brian’s coming of age. 

1622. “Petition of the Creditors of Brian O Rourke, The King has his estate, 
and he cannot pay a penny.” (C.S.P.I. 1622). 

C.S.P.I. 1623. 

On February 20, 1623, Brian addressed a Petition “to the Lords and 
others of the Privy Council: That being by their honours committed into the hands 
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Butlersbridge Chalice 1619 
Donated by Mary O Donnell to the monastery 
in Creevelea. 
































of Aquila Weekes, keeper of the Gatehouse, where he has remained the space of 
two years, having no means allowed him by the said keeper; so it was that now of 
late the said keeper gave command to his man to lay hands on the petitioner, and 
put him into a dungeon, where they manacled his hands to a post a whole night, 
and the morning following committed him close prisoner, not showing any war- 
rant from them (the Lords), so that he still remained in daily fear of his life, being 
in the hands of such a cruel keeper. Prays therefore to be called before them to clear 
himself of those imputations which the said Weekes laid before them against him; 
and further that he might be removed to the Fleet, with an allowance for his 
maintenance, and that then the warden of the Fleet might report to them his car- 
riage and behaviour.” 

Note on this Petition: “On the Iith of March 1621 Brian 
O Rourke was transferred from the Fleet to the Gatehouse. He here petitions to be 
sent back to his own quarters.” 


By 1625 Brian had been moved to the Tower of London. 

That year the authorities in Ireland were turning their attention to 
Brian’s younger brother Hugh. 

C.S.P.I. 1625: June 17, 1625. Dublin Castle, Lord Deputy Lord. 
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Falkland to the Privy Council: | 

“Some people have lately observed the conduct of Hugh O Rourke, 
brother of him who is in the Tower, and the concourse of the people unto 
him where he resides, in and near the county Leitrim. I wrote to him offer- 
ing him money and letters of recommendation to the King and your Lord- 
ships, asking them to give him money for his maintenance in England. But 
I prevailed not. He is a great figure, and if there are stirring times, the 
idlers of the Irish men of his country will be drawn to him. I desire to be 
directed by your Lordships, and if you prepare a pension for him I will com- 
pel him to go over.” 

C.S.P.I. 1626. 
June 7, 1626, Lord Falkland to the Privy Council: 

“I have sent over Con mc Caffery O Donnell and Hugh 
O Rourke, younger brother to him that is in the Tower. His (Hugh’s) per- 
son speaks something for him. I have watched him and had him watched, 
and find his demeanour always fair, and though his religion is different, his 
conformity is not hopeless. He has no intention of flying to Spain.” 

July 18, 1626. Lord Faikland to Lord Conway: 

“J am glad that you have provided well for Con 
O Donnell and Hugh O Rourke, as I requested. Their good position in 
England will have a good effect over here, as people thought they would be 
lost men, and imprisoned for life.” 

July 27, 1626. 

“Grant of a pension of £100 a year to Hugh O Rourke, an Irish 
gentleman, for life, in the hope of his conformity and religion. He must first 
fully and clearly resign in the Court of Chancery ail rights and title which 
he pretends to amy lands in Ireland lately planted by British settlers.”’. 


A similar grant to “‘Conn O Donnell, an Irish gentleman.”’ 

The Lord Deputy described Con O Donnell as ‘“‘next of kin to the 
pretended Earl of Tirconnell, and so the nearest to anything that can be 
claimed by any of the kin the way of O Donnell.”’ 

This Con was the son of Caffar Og O Donnell who had been executed 
by the English in Dublin in 1609. Con and Hugh O Rourke were second 
cousins. 

The ‘‘pretended Earl of Tirconnell’’ was Hugh O Donnell, now aged 
20, who had grown up in the Spanish Netherlands after his father Rory’s 
death in 1608. He was in fact the 2nd Earl of Tirconnell. He was educated 
at the Irish Franciscan College in Louvain, became a page to the Infanta 
Isabella of Spain, and joined the Spanish service, rising to the rank of 
General. 


Hugh O Rourke escaped from the English the same year, as the 
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following letters show: 

Translation of a letter from the Infanta Isabella to King Philip IV of 
Spain. ; 

“October 22, 1626. Brussels. 

There is here a certain Hugh Ororque, an Irish gentleman, who says he 
is a grandson of the late Brian Ororque, Lord of Leitrim, and brother of the 
presént Lord. He says his grandfather in 1588 sheltered 500 shipwrecked 
Spaniards, for which he was arrested and executed by Queen Elizabeth. In 
like manner one of Hugh’s uncles, a son of the above Brian, co-operated 
with the League of Irish Catholics by supplying and maintaining 1000 men 
until his death; and the actual Lord, his brother, 1s a prisoner in the Tower 
of London for the past seven years. Hugh’s arrest has been ordered by the 
present King of England, but he managed to escape, and wishes to serve 
your Majesty in the War. Wants a grant corresponding to his birth, and 
Isabella recommends he should have same.” 


Translation of a letter from the Duke of San Luchar to the Infanta. 
“Fanuary 19, 1627. Madrid. 
It would be well that his Majesty should send the son of 
O Rourke who lately fled from England, and is a cousin of the Earl of 
Tirconnell, giving him some command, or some large grant: for he could im- 
mediately draw a whole countryside to the service of his Majesty.” 
(These two letters are quoted in ‘“Wild Geese in Spanish Flanders” by 
Brendan Jennings, and their originals are in the Brussels Archives.) 
Hugh O Rourke was first cousin to Hugh O Donnell of the Spanish 
Netherlands (see the Family Tree on page 210). Con O Donnell was 
second cousin to both of them. It seems likely therefore that the flight was 
organised between them, though we do not know if Con went to the 
Netherlands with Hugh. It would be interesting to know what happened 
to these two young representatives of the once powerful 
OQ Rourkes and O Donnells. 
Now we return to Brian in the Tower. C.S.P.I. 1627. 
In 1627 he petitioned the new King, Charles I, as follows: 


“Copy of Petition to the King by Brian O Rourke, a prisoner in the 
Tower, showing that: 

When he was six years old he was left an orphan and became a ward to 
James |, and at his Majesty’s appointment, first at Oxford and then at the 
Inns of Court, was trained in those arts fitting his blood and estate. 

About eight years ago, while still at the Temple, he was disastrously led 
by a youthful folly, and there was a slight misdemeanour by him committed 
upon some persons of low and abject condition. These parties have since 
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O Rourke Chalice and Paten 1633 
in St. Patrick’s Redemptorist Monastery, Quebec. 
Given to the Donegal community by Mary Maguire, 
wife of Brian Og O Rourke. 
received full satisfaction; but the petitioner has ever since remained a 
prisoner in the Tower. His father was ever a loyal and faithful subject to the 
Crown of England, and had helped in the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion. 
His education in England has engrafted in him the English heart, religion 
and condition. He prays that all evidence against him may be produced in a 
speedy trial, and that if acquitted he may have his liberty.” 


C.S.P.I. 1628. The next year he petitioned the Duke of Buckingham. 
“Brian O Rourke to the Duke of Buckingham: Protests his loyaity and 
objects that those who have got patents in the plantation of his country have 
maligned him. His lands were granted to him by patents of 1604 in reward 
for blood lost in the Crown’s cause. He has been the King’s ward, and daily 
begged to be allowed to sue out his livery, but this has not been permitted. 
He begs for liberty on any conditions, and offers to give security.” 
Brian’s ex-guardian, the Earl of Clanrickard, was also petitioning the 
King: C.§.P.I. 1626. ‘‘Petition of Richard, Earl of Clanrickard to the 
King, August 7 1626. He had given up the wardship of Brian O Rourke in 
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Leitrim, where King James I was going to make a plantation, and had 
received in return his promise of anything he liked in Ireland up to 
£1500.”’ 

Apparently there was no response from the King, and the Earl peti- 
tioned again in 1635. 


C.S.P.I. 1635. “Petition of the Earl of Clanrickard to the King 
showing that: 

He had resigned his wardship of Brian O Rourke to King James, in 
order to further the scheme of the plantation of Leitrim, and had in return 
received a promise of any suit in Ireland up to the value of £1500. He prays 
that he may be paid this sum, which he cannot get in Ireland without infr- 
inging the establishment.” 


The 4th Earl died, and then at last the King wrote, through the Lord 
Deputy, to the 5th Earl, Richard’s son, Ulick: 


°24th March 1637. Ordering that as his father gave up the ‘isang of 
Brian O Rourke, the prime man-of estate in Leitrim, in order to facilitate 
the plantation of that country, and as he never got the £1500 promised him 
in compensation, he shall now have that sum deducted from his composition 
for livery and fines of alienation made by his father, which is payable to the 
Court of Wards.”’ 


C.S.P.I. 1632: In 1632 there was a note from Lord Falkland, the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland: 


“Humble remonstrances to be taken into consideration for the better 
securing of the public peace in TIreland.... The Chief of the 
O Rourkes is now in the Tower, the best place for him. His brothers in 
Leitrim are angry that their lands have been planted. They should be looked 
to.”’ 

Brian languished in the Tower of London. One wonders what life was 
like for those who were imprisoned there. We have been told that the 
prisoners were not closely confined, that they had the freedom of the 
Tower and grounds, and could receive visitors. So we can be sure that 
Brian got news from Ireland. He certainly knew about the plantation of his 
country. Probably he heard that his brother had gone to the Spanish 
Netherlands. He may have had the company of Sir Niall Garbh O Donnell 
and Naghtan O Donnell before they died.in the Tower, and perhaps of Sir 
Cormac mac Baron O Neill. Apparently Sir Donal O Cahan died before 
Brian arrived at the Tower. 

His last petition was dated January 8, 1641: 

“Petition of Brian O Rourke, Esq., prisoner in the Tower, praying 
that he mney be discharged and have the benefit of the law for the recovery of 
his estate.’ 
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(Hist. MSS. Comm. Cal. House of Lords.) 

Vain hope! His country had long been divided up among the English 
settlers, leaving little land for the surviving O Rourkes. 

Only a few days after his last petition Brian O Rourke died in the 
Tower, aged 41. What caused his death? Was it a broken heart - or poison? 
We will never know. 

This is how the passing of Brian O Rourke, Chief of his Name, is 
recorded:- 


“Brian O’Rorke, Irish prisoner, buried the 
16th day of January, 1641,” * 


And so ended the tragic life of the grandson of Brian na Murtha O 
Rourke, who also died in London. 


* From the Burial Register of the Tower of London - given in a letter to the author from the 
Chaplain to the Tower dated 16th April 1978. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PLANTATIONS 


The English began working on the County Leitrim Land grants in 
1621. The system was that grantees were given titles to their lands, 
although in-fact the Irish inhabitants already owned the lands and lived 
there by hereditary right. 

As has been noted, the first land grants were made in 1622 (see the 
Calendar of Irish Patent Rolls, N.L.I.) 

Then in 1635 the Survey and Distribution of County Leitrim was 
begun and lasted until 1641. From its pages we are able to see where in 
County Leitrim lived the various O Rourkes, as well as their tributary 
families, and also the new English settlers. It is a very complete survey and 
includes all the townlands and the acreage owned by each person. 

The O Rourkes who lived in the barony of Dromahair, comprising the 
ancient lands of the Lord of Breifne, were the descendents of Sir Brian na 
Murtha O Rourke, the last Lord of Breifne, and of his half-brothers. 

The widow of Sir Brian’s son, Brian Og, Mary Maguire, owned land 
in Dromahair. Her grant is dated 1628 and reads: “Grant to Mary ny 

Guire alias Connor, wife of Brian O Rotrke of Dromahere in County 
Leitrim, of the lands of Lisputtechan (Lisfuiltaghan) with other lands in the 
barony of Dromahere, containing 711 acres arable and 823 acres of wood 
and bog. To hold for life, with remainder to Con O Roirke, her son, his 
heirs and assigns, for ever, to be nee as of the Castle of ne by fealty 
only, in free and common scotage.”’ 


(Cal. Patent Rolls, Charles I). 

Apparently Mary was a widow when she married Brian Og, her first 
husband probably being one of the O Conors Sligo. Her son Con 
O Rourke was mentally ill, but whether the wording of her land grant in- 
dicates that he was ill in 1628 is not known. In a 1664 list of County 
Leitrim landowners thought to be ‘‘not too rebellious’’, he is called ‘‘Con 
O Rourke, the mad man’’; and a letter of the same year from King Charles 
II to the Lord Deputy reads: ‘‘Conn O Rourke of Modorragh, County 
Leitrim, held several jands in that county in 1641. He was distracted long 
before 1641 and remained so till his death, and was in no way involved in 
the guilt of the rebellion (the uprising of 1641). As he died without heirs, 
his property has come to us in right of our Crown and not as forfeited by 
rebellion, so that they are not in us subject to the rules of the Act of Settle- 
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ment. You shall grant these lands to Daniel Gagham and his heirs, by let- 
ters patent, reserving the rents which were reserved by the last patents at 
the time of the plantation of Leitrim.’’(S.C.P.I. 1664) 

Con O Rourke’s wife was Margaret, a daughter of Brian Og 
MacDermot of the Carrick. They were grandchildren of the old friends, 
Sir Brian O Rourke and Brian MacDermot of the Carrick, and great- 
grandchildren of earlier friends, Brian Ballach Mor O Rourke, King of 
Breifne, and Rory MacDermot, King of Moylurg. Margaret owned lands 
in her own name adjoining Con’s, so presumably she lived there after 
Daniel Gagham took over Con’s lands. 

Mary O Donnell (the Lady O Rourke), widow of Sir Brian’s other 
son, Sir Teige O Rourke, was the largest landowner in Dromahair, her 
husband having been Sir Brian’s legitimate heir. Her main property was 
Glenboy, where we suppose she continued to live with her sons Brian and 
Hugh after Sir Teige’s death, before Brian went as a Ward of Court to 
Trinity College in 1611. These were presumably the lands that Brian 
would have retained if he had accepted the English offer in 1620. 

The Calendar of Patent Rolls, Charles I, of 1631, has this callously 
worded Land Grant: 


1631. “Grant to Mary ny Donell alias Rourke during her life, and 
after her decease to Nicholas Preston, Viscount Gormanston, and Fohn 
Rochford of Kilbrid and their heirs and assigns forever - lands in the barony 
of Dromahair, 1600 acres arable, 3411 acres wood and bog. To be the 
Manor of Preston.” 


Mary O Donnell, the Lady O Rourke, died in 1662. An elegy was 
written for her by Cucogry, son of Dermot O Clery, in which two of her 
husbands are mentioned, Teige O Rourke and David Burke (N.L.I. MS. 
167 p. 284). 

Sir Brian O Rourke’s half-brother, Tiernan Ban O Rourke, had a land 
grant in Dromahair in 1629, as also did his sons Con and Brian (known as 
Brian Ballach Og). Another Brian O Rourke, the grandson of Sir Brian’s 
half-brother Hugh Gallida, had a land grant in 1628. Donough and Owen 
O Rourke, sons of Sir Brian’s half-brother Hugh Boy, had land grants in 
1622. All these lands were in Dromahair barony, north-west of Loch 
Allen. 

One remaining half-brother of Sir Brian O Rourke, Tadhg, left 
descendants who had land grants, but not in Dromahair. Their lands were 
in Carrigallen barony, south-east of Loch Allen. Tadhg’s son Donneil 
owned lands in Cloone parish, known as the Manor cf Aghaloch Donogher 
(the field of Loch Donogher) ‘‘with 400 acres for demesne lands and lib 
erty to hold a Court Baron.’’ This Donnell O Rourke had helped the 
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English to banish Sir Brian from the Breifne in 1590. 

Donnell’s brother Brian had also helped the English as Sheriff of 
Sligo, but had been killed by Tiernan Ban’s sons. This 
Brian’s grandson, another Brian, owned Creevy and other lands in 
Oughteragh parish, including “‘the entire of river or lake of Lough na 
coursy and two islands with wears and fishings’’ (the present St. John’s 
lake near Ballinamore, County Leitrim). The land grants of Donnell of 
Cloone and Brian of Creevy were both dated 1622. The latter’s grant was 
renewed in 1641, but by then Donnell had died, and his son Con (Colonel 
Con O Rourke of Cloone) was in action against the English. We read of 
him at Jamestown, County Leitrim, in 1641 and 1642. Brian of Creevy re- 
mained peaceful. 

The third O Rourke who helped the English was Hugh Og, who with 
Donnell in 1590 joined the English against Sir Brian. His lands were in 
Dromahair, where his son Brian had a grant in 1628, and his grandson 
Hugh (Hugh O Rourke of Kilnagarn) a grant in 1641. Kilnagarn is in 
Innismagrath parish of Dromahair barony. Hugh of Kilnagarn was a great 
land owner in 1641, and a peaceful man. In the census of 1659, he was the 
only O Rourke ‘‘titulado’’. 

The English had kept their promise that these ‘‘civil men’’ who had 
helped them were “‘to be respected”’ if the country was to be divided! 


The other two main branches of the O Rourkes, those of Carha and 
Cloncorick, are represented in the early Land Grants. In 1622 Tiernan 
mac Owen O Rourke of Castlecar was granted land in Rosclogher barony, 
north of Dromahair barony, ‘“‘to be created the Manor of Castle Carha 
with power to make tenures, to hold Court-leet and view of frank-pledge 
and Courts-baron; to appoint seneschals and other officers, with jurisdic- 
tion in all action for covenant, debt and trespass.” — , 

And in 1629 Shane Og O Rourke of Cloncorick was granted land in 
Carrigallen barony. “Grant to Shane Og O Rourke, his heirs and assigns 
for ever of 1211 acres of arable and pasture, and 606 acres bog and wood in 
the barony of Carrigallen, County Leitrim, to hold as of the Castle of 
Dublin by knight’s service, in capite. The lands are created into a Manor, 
the Manor of Cloncorick, with power to hold courts leet, etc.” 


These two branches of O Rourkes seem to have lived peacefully and 
given no trouble to the English. No O Rourke Manor was created in 
Dromahair barony, Sir Brian’s land, which is not surprising. ; 

One other Carrigallen land grant of 1622 mentions a lake. The owner 
was Felim mac Geffery O Rourke of Callaghill (Callow Hill) and other 
townlands ‘‘and also the lake, pool or waters of Loghlisculfehie (Loch 
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Liscuilfea) and all the islands and fishing in the same, with the bottom and 
soil.”’ Felim was grandson of Felim Glas of Lugnagon in 1585 (the Com- 
position of Connacht). The family had moved eastwards within their old 
territory of Cenel Luachain. 

Tiernan Ban O Rourke, Sir Brian’s half-brother, married ‘“‘the 
daughter of Owen O Conor’’. Because the English called him “‘a civil 
man’? in 1592 (with Donnell O Rourke and Hugh Og O Rourke, who were 
on the English side), and because the dates are right, it is most probable 
that Tiernan Ban’s wife was the daughter of Owen, younger brother of Sir 
Donnell O Conor Sligo. Sir Donnell was a clever man who knew how to 
handle the English, and yet remained a true Gael, a friend of his own peo- 
ple. Brian MacDermot of the Carrick was a man of the same type. 

This Owen O Conor was at Oxford in 1569, when Sir Donnell wrote a 
letter in Latin to Sir William Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary and 
Treasurer, thanking him for “‘his benefits to his brother Owen, now at 
Oxford.’? Owen was made Protestant Bishop of Killala in 1591. His war- 
rant mentioned “‘his commendation as a person, both in respect of his 
learning, having been brought up here (in England), and of his knowledge 
in the language of that country (Ireland), worthy of encouragement by 
some preferment to be bestowed upon him. For as much as that for these 
eight years past the custodian of the vacancy of the bishoprick has been 
committed to him, Her Majesty is pleased that he shall be preferred to be a 
Bishop.” 

Mullimory O Rourke, who had a land grant in Dromahair in 1622, 
appears to have been a son of Tiernan Ban before the latter married Owen 
O Conor’s daughter. Many Chiefs of their Name had married legitimately 
by English law by this time, in order to secure their lands for their 
legitimate heirs. Sir Brian O Rourke, Brian MacDermot of the Carrick, 
and Conor MacDermot of the Curlews, were three of these. They ali had 
children born to them by other wives before they married legitimately. 

The same O Rourkes (or their heirs) appear in the 1641 Survey and 
Distribution of the County Leitrim. 

Tiernan Ban’s eldest son by the daughter of Owen O Conor, Owen 
Mor O Rourke, was not mentioned in the early Dromahair land grants, 
but appeared with his wife Mary O Conor, the widow of Rory 
MacSweeny, in the barony of Leyney in County Sligo, where the 
MacSweenys held land. However in the 1641 Survey and Distribution his 
lands were Lisduff and other townlands in Dromahair barony, including 
Ballaggallam (Ballygallan). This latter is probably the modern Stonepark, 
renamed in later years by an English settler, a townland next to Dromahair 
Castle and Creevelea Friary. In 1653 Owen Mor was of ‘‘Belagalwine’’, 
another misspelling by an English scribe for Ballygallan (townland of the 
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standing stone). The situation of Stonepark suggests that this was the 
ancient chief stronghold of the Lords of Breifne, part of the estate of 
Dromahair Castle. 

Sir Brian’s main residence latterly, Newtown Castle, was granted to 

Captain (later Sir) Robert Parke, an English soldier and settler. 
In 1635 Owen O Rourke, head of the Cloncorick branch of the family 
(the son of Shane Og of the 1629 land grant) who was a Ward of Court, 
obtained livery. He married Margaret Nugent of the family of the Earl of 
Westmeath. In 1637 he registered his Coat of Army and Crest with the 
Ulster King at Arma. English customs were coming to Connacht! 
: Should an owner of land die without a legitimate heir, or if he was kill- 
ed “‘in rebellion’’, the English confiscated his property, and gave it to 
~ English Protestant settlers. This, together with the favour shown to the 
settlers and the denial from office and of rights to the Catholics, gave rise 
to great dissatisfaction; and in 1641 there was an uprising of the Irish 
against English rule. In north Connacht the Protestant town of Sligo, 
headquarters of the government, was captured by the Irish, led by the 
O Conors and the MacDonaghs, the leading Gaelic families of County 
Sligo. O Conor Sligo himself (Teige) was asked by the rebels to be their 
commander, but he prudently declined. MacDonagh of Ballindoon 
(Brian) then accepted the command. 

The important merchant family of Sligo, the O Creans, remained 
neutral in the conflict, as would be expected of people engaged in trade, 
although they were genuine Gaels. 

The insurrection lasted for several months before it was finally sup- 
pressed., (In other parts of Ireland it continued sporadically throughout 
the decade.) 

The following is from Wood Martin’s ‘‘History of Sligo’’: 

“After Sligo had been seized by the Irish under the leadership of 
MacDonagh, Sir Frederick Hamilton, commander of the English garrison 
at Manor Hamilton, sent a reconnoitring party towards Sligo town. Short- 
ly afterwards he proceeded against Colonel Owen O Rourke, burning houses 
and castles to within a mile of Dromahair Castle. Information having been 
conveyed to him that Mr. Parke was shut up and beleagured in his castle of 
Newtown, between Dromahair and Sligo, he sent a detachment to relieve 
the place in possible.” 

Owen Mor’s younger brothers, Con and Brian Ballach Og (they of the 
1629 land grants) were captured by Hamilton, and held prisoner at Manor 
Hamilton. Con was executed the following year for his part in the 
rebellion. Brian Ballach escaped this fate. 

Years afterwards, in 1653, Owen Mor and Brian Ballach Og were 
questioned by the English about their part in the Sligo events of 1641. 
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“The Deposition of Mr. Owen O Rourke of Belagallwine (Ballygallan) 
in the barony of Dromahair and county of Leitrim, taken on the 17th of 
May, 1653. 

This deponent being examined and sworn on the holy Evangelist, said” 
that he came not to the siege of Sligo until about three or four days after 
that Bryan MacDonagh, Lieutenant-Colonel: Charles and Hugh 
O Conor, brothers to O Conor Sligo, Captains: Captain Teige Boy 
O Conor: Cahell Duff McGlannaghy: Melaghlin Mc Glannaghy (with 
several others whose name deponent does not remember), had besieged the 
town. The deponent, being demanded what made him then come, said that 
he received several threatening letters from Bryan MacDonagh and Teige 
Boy O Conor, that if he did not immediately and forthwith advance into 
Sligo with this company they would burn and destroy him, and give him his 
like measure with other enemies. 

This deponent being further examined and questioned, what he saw 
acted after his marching into the Town, said that that night when he came 
it was so late that he joined not himself unto them until next morning, and 
then he came to the small parish church adjoining the Town, where they had 
a meeting, and some debate about who should command in chief. At length 
they resolved it should be tendered to O Conor, which accordingly was done, 
but O Conor refusing of it, Bryan MacDonagh took it on himself without 
any further questioning of it. This deponent further said that by the break 
of the next day, those Castles which were possessed by the English had made 
their capitulation, and he, the said examinant, being sent for to James 
French’s house (as he remembers) by Bryan MacDonagh, was spoken unto 
by him or some of the officers then present to sign the articles which they had 
agreed upon, which he flatly denied to do, because that (as he says) they had 
not made him acquainted with their former consultations about it. The said 
examinant being further questioned whether Tetge O Conor Sligo was then 
present or no, at the time they sent for him to the signing of the said articles, 
affirmed that he was, but whether he the said Teige O Conor signed the said 
articles or not, he knows not, for he the said examinant left the place im- 
mediately, being somewhat displeased that they took no great notice of him. 
The said examinant further says that a commanded party out of the several 
Companies then present were sent into the several Castles for the manning 
of them, and receiving the arms which were delivered up unto them im- 
mediately after the articles were signed, in which quiet posture they con- 
tinued all that night and the next day and the night following until about 
afternoon the next day, about which time there was a false alarm (as he con- 
ceives) by Bryan MacDonagh’s means, that the English forces from the 
county of Roscommon ward were near at hand upon their advance unto the 
town for the rescuing of the besieged, whereupon the soldiers fell aplundering 
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of all such British as were in the Castles or Town. The said examinant be- 
ing further questioned where he was at the time of the said plundering, said 
that he was in the Lady Jones her castle, and in the Lady Jones her own 
room, together with many other officers, where likewise Mr. William 
Rycroft, Mr. William Welsh and Mr. Browne the Minister were, who 
perceiving the outrage the soldiers were in, within and abroad, called to the 
officers then present to assist them in the preserving of their lives, and mak- 
ing good their quarter unto them, and that none took notice of them, but 
were as busy in plundering as the rest. At length Mr. Welsh and Mr. 
Rycroft, being intimately acquainted with the examinant, called unto him 
and desired him to secure their lives, whereupon the said examinant im- 
mediately drew out his sword and made way through the press for those 
three, which together with the assistance of his son, he conveyed in safety 
unto a house near Roebuck O Crean’s, and from thence sent his son with 
Mr. Welsh to O Conor Sligo’s house, as here he desired to be secured 
himself, and he conveyed Mr. Rycroft (according to his own desire) to Mr. 
Andrew O Crean’s Castle; for Mr. Browne, he left him in that said house 
near Roebuck O Crean’s, which was his own destre. 

The said examinant hkewise says that Mr. Welsh, as they were coming 
out of the Lady Jones her house, gave him, the said examinant, a small 
bundle of clothes belonging to his children, which he desired him to secure for 
him, and which he took with him out under his arm and restored unto him: 
and likewise that Mr. Browne entrusted him with a little purse of money, 
which he likewise delivered unto him when he saw him in more safety: all of 
which he refers to the testimony of Mr. Browne, now living in the North, 
Mr. Rycroft and Mr. Welsh being dead. 

The examinant, being further demanded, if he knew anything relating 
to the murder committed on the English and Scotch afterwards in the town 
of Sligo, says that he knows nothing of it, and further sayth not. 


Signed and acknowledged before me, 
as witness my hand. 


Rich: Coote. Owen O Ruairk.”’ 


“The Examination of Brian Ballach O Rourke, Esq., now living at 
Cornelacht in the county of Leitrim, taken the 17th of May 1653. 

Brian Ballagh O Rourke being examined said that he lived at the for- 
said place to the beginning of the rebellion, and did now and then come to 
Sligo after the surrendering thereof. And that he had no hand in anything, 
either in councilling or assisting any of these persons who were at the taking 
of the town. That he never bore arms from the beginning of the rebellion un- 
to this day; and he further said that about the month of January in the year 
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1642 he, being afraid of the excursions of the garrison of Manor Hamilton, 
did remove with his family and cattle, and travelling towards the county of 
Mayo. 

One Thomas Stewart, merchant in Sligo, sent unto this examinant 
and desired him to come to the town of Sligo and to intercede with Hugh 
O Conor and Charles O Conor, brothers to O Conor Sligo, who had com- 
mitted the said Thomas Stewart and the rest of the English that were in the 
town upon suspicion of surprising the Castles; whereupon he, the exami- 
nant, out of his real respects to the said Thomas Stewart, came to Sligo, and 
found the said Charles O Conor and the wife of the said Thomas Stewart 
all together in the house of Helen Trimble, widow: and after this examinant 
had interceded a long time with the forsaid Charles O Conor, and had spent 
some money for wine and other liquor at that time upon him and his com- 
pany, yet was not able to prevail for the enlargement of the prisoner. And 
being further examined swore that he had not so much as any conception 
that ever they would have presumed to have murdered him or any of the rest 
of the prisoners. So that, this examinant said, he came out of the town that 
night; and from that time he left the county Leitrim and Sligo, and went 
towards the county of Mayo, where this examinant settled himself, neither 
ever returned he to the country until about the year 1652, in the month of 
May, and further saith not. 


Signed and acknowledged before me, 
as witness my hand. 


Rich: Coote. Bria: O Roirk.”? 


(Both these Depositions are quoted in Wood Martin’s “‘History of 
Sligo’’. The originals are in Trinity College, Dublin. MSS. F.3.2.) 


Manor Hamilton, before being granted to Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
was known as Cluainin O Ruairc (O Rourke’s little meadow). 

In the 1641 Survey and Distribution of County Leitrim, Brian Ballach 
O Rourke’s property was given as Cleanlogh and Corderry, 308. acres, 
with 1014 acres of ‘“‘mountaine’’. Cleanlogh was Loch Clean, otherwise 
Belhavel Loch, and the lands beside it; and Corderry a townland nearby. 
In his deposition he said that he lived at Cornalachta. This is a townland to 
the north west of Loch Clean, near Sir Brian’s Newtown, and not far from 
Manor Hamilton. It is not surprising therefore that Brian Ballach decided 
to move away from the vicinity of this English garrison. 

It must have been a splendid sight: Brian Ballagh and his family, 
perhaps on horseback, with their retainers, household goods and all the 
cattle, making their way across country to County Mayo. On their way 
they would have passed the County Sligo lands of the bardic family of 
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O Huiginn, where they may have stopped to rest and refresh themselves 
with O Huiginn, who at this time was probably Tadhg Og, son of the 
renowned Tadhg Dall O Huiginn, some of whose poems have appeared in 
this history. Tadhg Og O Huiginn’s daughter married Turlough 
MacDonagh of Creevagh in eastern County Sligo, near Breifne. 

The destination of Brian Ballach and his family was Killasser Parish in 
the barony of Gallen. According to the 1636 Survey of County Mayo, 
Brian O Rourke had 250 acres of land there, leased from Donagh O Hara, 
Anthony Og Garvey and others. Killasser Parish is in the eastern part of 
County Mayo and adjoins Kilmacteige Parish in County Sligo. The lands 
owned by Owen Mor O Rourke (Brian Ballach’s elder brother) and his 
wife Mary O Conor were in Kilmacteige. She was the widow of Rory 
MacSweeny, the original owner of the Kilmacteige property. It seems 
reasonable to suppose therefore that Brian Ballach acquired the Killasser 
lands through the influence of his brother, and that Owen Mor and his 
family lived in Kilmacteige at the same time that Brian Ballach and his 
family lived in the neighbouring parish. 

About this time the English began a vast plan of ‘‘transplantations’’ in 
and to Connacht, to make land available for English and Scottish settlers. 
Irish‘ estates were partially or completely confiscated. Some people re- 
mained on their diminished properties, while others were sent to County 
Mayo. 


Killasser Parish, where Brian Ballach O Rourke now lived with his 
family, was the new home of three other families who had been 
transplanted: Con O Rourke of Dromahair; Mary Bourke, the widow of 
Brian O Conor Sligo, with her son Charles. No address of origin is given 
for her, but Charles is of Glencarbry, County Sligo; and Sir James Mac- 
| Donnell of Contreferty, County Antrim. 

Of these, Con O Rourke was of the Carha branch of the family, so ap- 
| parently he had left his ancestral home to settle in Dromahair, probably 
under pressure from the English. Such a move would never have been 
dreamed of in the old days, but the English interference had united all the 
O Rourkes. 

_ Mary O Conor was the daughter of Sir Theobald, Ist Viscount Bourke 
of Mayo and her husband Brian O.Conor Sligo was her first cousin. 

Sir James MacDonnell was a member of the old galloglass family of 
County Antrim, Scottish in origin. His mother and grandmother were 
O Neills. 

There were intermarriages between Brian Ballach’s family and the 
other families of Killasser. Anna O Rourke, Brian Ballagh’s daughter by 
his first wife, married a MacDonnell, perhaps Sir James himself. Con 
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O Rourke’s son Con Og married Dorothy, Mary O Conor’s daughter. 
And Brian Ballach himself married, as his second wife, Con 
O Rourke’s daughter Eleanor. 

Two of Owen Mor’s daughters married MacSweenys, Brian and Rory 
Og of Ardnaglas in Tireragh barony, north County Sligo. This was the 
country of MacSweeny Connachtach, where Tadgh Dall O Huiginn had 
stayed with Maelmore MacSweeny. 

Owen Mor’s son, Owen Og O Rourke, married Owna O Cahan. 
There is a letter in the English State Papers of 1661 from Daniel O Cahan 
in Lifford, County Donegal, to Owen O Rourke in Leitrim. To be in the 
State Papers it must have been intercepted. Daniel ‘‘suggests a combined 
effort for prosecuting for their estates. Gives the names of James 
Dougherty at Londonderry; James Lee, merchant at Londonderry; and 
the Postmaster at Dublin, to which letters may be sent for him; and asks 
for Owen O Rourke’s address, suggesting that letters might be sent col- 
ourably to Lieutenant Brine (Brian) Cunnigan at his garrison at Boyle’’. 

It is very probable that this Owen was Owen Og. Perhaps Owna and 
Daniel (Donnell or Donal) were children or grandchildren of Sir Donal 
O Cahan, a prisoner in the Tower. It was Owen Og who as a young Capt- 
ain at Sligo in 1641 helped to rescue théir English friends 

We do not know the name of Brian Ballach’s first wife, but his two 
eldest sons, by her, were Tadhg and Hugh. Tadhg was with him as a 
young Captain in 1641 at Sligo. 

In 1648 Tadhg and Hugh were Captains under Major-General Hugh 
O Neill in a campaign against the English, when Tadhg was in command 
at Jamestown, and Hugh at Carrick-on-Shannon in County Leitrim. Hugh 
married the daughter - her name is unknown - of Turlough MacDonagh of 
Creevagh in County Sligo and of his wife Maria O Huiginn (Tadhg Dall O 
Huiginn’s grand-daughter). 

The lands of the Costello family of County Mayo (Mac Oisdealbhaigh 
- the first example of a Norman family assuming a “‘Mac’’ name) bordered 
on Killasser Parish, and Hugh’s brother Tadhg was a friend of Tomas 
Laidir (Strong Thomas) Costello, who wrote a poem to him in which he 
praises him and compares him to Homer, Ovid and Duns Scotus. (See Ap- 
pendix 8.) 

Tomas Costello is the hero of the-legend of Una Bhan MacDermot, 
who they say died of love for him. The truth seems to be that he was a 
philanderer, and we are not surprised that the MacDermots refused to 
allow Una to marry him. Besides writing poetry, he indulged in pugilistic 
feats against all comers, hence his nickname ‘‘Laidir’’. 

Una was a sister of Margaret MacDermot who married Con 
O Rourke, Brian Og’s son. They were daughters of Brian Og MacDermot 
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of Carrick who died in 1636, in which year Una was unmarried, according 
to MacDermot records. If this Una was Una Bhan of the legend, her love 
affair with Tomas Costello may have been between 1636 and 1648. But in 
this case, it must have been her brother who forbade a marriage, and not 
her father. 

There is a famous poem, known in English as ‘‘Hugh O Rourke’s 
Wife’’, which has long been the subject of discussion and conjecture 
among scholars of Irish poetry; the final consensus of opinion being that it 
should be read as an allegory. However, with knowledge of the 
O Rourkes of Killasser, and their neighbours the Costellos, it can be 
shown that this vivid and outspoken poem was written by. Hugh 
O Rourke’s wife herself, to her husband and Tomas Costello. The Poem 
follows:-* 


“O Aodh, son of Brian, flower of fair boughs, 
O glorious branch, tallest of growth, 
See for thyself these doings that Tomas Costello 
has newly found to his hand! 


Come quick and deliver me, 
if thou art one for me to trust: 
here comes the wizard from the marge of Bri, 
wooing me in whispers to desert thee. 


O son of Brian, mark of nty verse, 
if thou are loth to lose the like of me, 
to succour me, fair sapling beloved, 
speak with the proud son of Siurtan. 


Send to him and tell him 
that it 1s but right for Eriu’s poets, 
as a favour from the Branch of Cara, 
to suffer me to be yours. 


Now that he is hot upon my track, 
this beguiler of the bardic tribe, 
though he should pledge his word, even so 
think not that he would not beguile me. 


* (T.C.D. MS. H.5.9. 27-32. Translation by E.J.Gwynn, ‘‘Eriu, Journal 
of the School of Irish Learning, Vol. 9. Pt.1, 1921.) 
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Though thou believe it, I believe not 
that this thief among Eriu’s poets, 
this froward lion that has won my liking, 
would not ravish my consent. 


If through softness of heart 
the fords were forced against me 
by that martial hope of Conn’s war-hounds, 
escape him I could not. 


Often comes Tomas, seeking to betray me, 
clad in open guise, 
approaching me in druid’s robes 
to cloak his bold venture. 


Often comes he, other while, 
chasing me, stooping like a falcon 
to snatch my heart under the eyes of all, 
seeking me, an enchanter in holy seeming. 


Often he comes in my husband’s dress 
accosting me, as I were a wanton, 
with druid spells and mystic verses, 

urging me to flee with him. 


He comes in shape of mortal man, 
he comes again in fairy form, 
he comes sometimes in fashion like a wraith: 
- how should I avoid him? 


Far away men march to the wars of Clanna Neill, 
but ’tis all part of my conquest: 
he seeks out a maiden, to make surer, 
in hope that he will deceive me. 


In thy semblance, Aodh O Ruaire, 
often comes he here in state. 
Sturtan’s heir, to bedazzle me 
like a dragon tame and meek, hard to escape. 


When Tomas comes in his proper person, 
it puts me from my sober sense, 
till nty heart leaves its wonted place: 
his journeyings are no fault of mine. 
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Except ye have some device 
to shield me from his mastery, 
O darling that my heart pines for, 
Iam undone, my dear! 


I could not sway between you both: 
thy love, Aodh, dwells in my soul; 
‘yet since it is prisoned in its cage 

Tomas is bewitching me. 


Let me be, brave son of Siurtan - 
did it but avail with thee to say so! 
thou sweetheart of all women, pervert not my faith, 
vex not Aodh for such as mel! 


O Tomas, proud of bearing, 
O pledge of the Costello troth: 
leave me alone, I will not cheat my husband: 
away, and flatter the maidens! 


Lam not like one of the easy women 
for thee to betray, O youth overbold! 
hope not .to bedazzle me, 
thou soft sun-glow of summer-tide! 


Heed not what they say, no light-o’-love am I: 
a girl, I first knew my mate: 
*tis long since Aodh first met me, 
- send no slant looks at me! 


Your magic mist will not avail - 
I know thee, despite thy changes: 
do not ruin me, thou robber! 
turn again, O thief of joy! 


Ease for thy craving shalt thou not get of me, 
thou little thief, thou hypocrite! 
dazzle me not with thy high birth! 
begone, take the spoil of every country. 


Noble son of Siurtan Buidhe, 
flower of the fragrant wood! 
not for rank, nor substance, nor state, 
could I part from Aodh. 
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Since thou hast not won my consent, 
betake thee to thy proper trade: 
increase the might of this Fold of Conn, 
thou that in breeding are the Naoise of Ir’s line! 


O Manannan of Lugh’s rampart, 
O Oenghus of the very Brugh, 
O Sighmhall of the seemly arts, 
O Finnbharr cunning in craft! 


O Wisdom of Cormac ua Cuinn, 
O second-sight of Cumhall’s heir, 

O music of mélodies, open hand of Guaire, 
O fury of the Red-Branch Hound! 


O smiter unsparing in battie, 
O lavish giver of largesse, 
O fountain of ail riches, 
O master unexcelled at sword-play! 


O steady mast of the sail of battle, 
O temper to strike down oppression, 
O bursting billow, deadly spring, 
O fury of the massive wavel 


O stirrer of the hot coals of love, 
O voice that beguilest womankind, 
O prop of battle for the children of Conn! 
If I be yours, yet I own it not. 


O Tomas, after all my chiding, 
O champion of the blood of Costello! 
my heart keeps telling me, 
if I would drink, to drink of thy love. 


My blessing go with thee, with all my heart, 
dear grandson. of-Dubhaltach! 
O bright-haired darling, do not betray me, 
in envy blast not our happiness! 


Here we part, though it bode sorrow, 
here comes Aodh to visit me: 
hasten by me - alas the need! 


woe is me! look not my way!” 
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Through her mother this nameless lady was descended from the bar- 
dic family of O Huiginn. The great bard Tadhg Dall O Huiginn himself 
was her grand-father. Her grandfather Tadgh Og 
O Huiginn was also a poet. Her brother was the eminent lawyer Terence 
MacDonagh, known to all as ‘“The Great Counsellor’’. It was said that his 
house was the haunt of poets, and he himself wrote poetry. Indeed it does 
appear that many people in those days - not only the bardic families -found 
pleasure in writing poetry. 

The poem mentions ‘“‘the wars of Clanna Neill’. We have already 
noted that Hugh O Rourke was serving under Major-General 
O Neill in County Leitrim in 1648. 

Tomas Costello was the eldest son of Jordan Boy (Siurtan Buidhe) 
Costello, and grandson of Dudley (Dubhaltach) Caech Costello. In the 
1656 Transplantations in Connacht he appears as Tomas Costello of 
Tullaghanmore, County Mayo. Tullaghanmore was later named Edmond- 
stown, from Edmond Costello of Castlemore nearby, both places being 
near Ballaghaderreen, now in County Roscommon. 

As stated in his Disposition, Brian Ballach returned to live at 
Cornalachta, in County Leitrim, in 1652. We think that Hugh and his wife 
then settled in south-eastern County Sligo, where her brother Terence 
MacDonagh, the Great Counsellor, lived at Creevagh; and Hugh’s brother 
Tadhg (or Thady as he was called) nearby. In 1676 his lands were 
Ummeryroe, Carrownyclowan and Carrownadargny, quite close to 
Creevagh. ; 


In neighbouring Shancoe lived David O Duigenan, of the learned 
family who. were hereditary ollavs (historians, genealogists and poets) to 
the MacDermots and MacDonaghs. David’s mother was Una MacRannall 
of Muinter Eolais, whose family had been tributary to the 
O Rourkes in earlier times. 


Thady made a collection of genealogies of O Rourke and other 
families, and of poems, from material borrowed from O Duigenan 
records. (This collection, endorsed ‘“‘Captain Thady Roirk his book’’, is 
preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, MS C.iv.I. Sec.d. - and there are 
photo copies in the National Library.) 


In return David O Duigenan borrowed a Life of Saint Caillin of 
Fenagh, which had been written.some years earlier for Thady and Hugh’s 
father, Brian Ballagh O Rourke. Saint Caillin was the patron saint of the 
O Rourkes, and of the people of Muinter Eolais, in which territory the 
Fenagh Churches lay. In David’s own words, “I have written the Life 

of Saint Caillin as I found it, from member to member, out of an old paper 
book which was written for Brian Ballach, son of Tiernan, son of Brian 
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Ballach O Ruairc.’(This translation is by Father Paul Walsh in Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Records. Vol. 55, 1940.‘“The Book of Fenagh’’. 

Some time between 1671 and 1684 David O Duigenan wrote this 
poem: 


“TI grieve because of the unfair advantage 
the outlanders have taken of all, and the 
continued. victory the English have won 
over every doughty band: the men of 
Cruachan are now in bondage, and the 
proud race of Maolruanaidh from Carrick 
of the lays. 

The race of Ruarc, the race of Tuathal, 
the race of Ceallagh the valorous, and 
the pleasant men from the shores of 
Bellashanny of the ships; the one 
who shattered the new bondage of 
Fermanagh is apprehended: he to whom 
the headship and tribute of armies is 

due. That is all I find of it.” 


(R.LA. MS. B.iv.1. fol. 195. Translation by Father Paut Walsh in his 
“Trish Men of Learning”’.) 


When Thady’s brother Hugh O Rourke died in 1684, David wrote a 
quatrain for him, of which we have no English translation as yet. (R.LA. 
MS. B. iv. 1. fol. 243.) 

Several members of the O Duigenan family helped to write the 
chronicles which became known as the Annals of Loch Ce. Apparently the 
manuscript was in David’s custody during the period 1652-1696. He 
counted the leaves, which were five score and three, and signed his name 
on a page. 

As a scribe, he had travelled to County Galway in 1651 to write for the 
O Flahertys. He spent some time at Aughnanure Castle, where he wrote, 
“I cease till day, and I at Aughnanure.”? The Chief at that period was 
Colonel Murrough O Flaherty. David O Duigenan would have known 
Rory Og (Roderic) O Flaherty of Moycullen Castle, and later of Park on 
Galway Bay, the celebrated author of “‘Iar Connacht” and ‘“‘Ogygia’’. 
Roderic was in possession of the Loch Ce manuscript for some time and 
made many entries in it. (This information comes from Father Paul 
Walsh’s ‘‘Irish Men of Learning’’. 


In 1689 the Irish took up arms in support of the exiled King James II 
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Bishop Thady O Rourke’s 
Pectoral Cross and Ring. 
(At Clonalis 1722) 
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Bishop Thady O Rourke’s 
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against his nephew, the Protestant King William III. Tiernan 
O Rourke, born in 1656 to Brian Ballach and his second wife Eleanor, 
became a Captain in King James’s Army, probably in the Regiment of 
Foot raised and commanded by Colonel Hugh O Rourke (of the 
Cloncorick branch of the family, we think). 

In John D’Alton’s ‘‘King James’s Army List 1689”, Con 
O Rourke’s elder son, Con Og, is named as an Ensign in the Infantry 
Regiment commanded by Alexander MacDonnell, 3rd Earl of Antrim (Sir 
James MacDonnell’s cousin); and Con O Rourke’s second son Michael an 
Ensign in Colonel Henry Dillon’s Infantry Regiment. This list must 
surely date from earlier than 1689, since Con Og and Michael were 
Colonel and Major respectively in 1692. 

In 1690, a few days after the Battle of the Boyne when the Jacobites 
were defeated by the Williamites, Hugh ‘‘Balldearg’’ O Donnell arrived in 
Ireland from Spain to fight for King James. He was Con 
O Rourke’s cousin, the son of Catherine O Rourke of the Carha branch of 
the family who had married John O Donnell of Tirconnell. Hugh 
Baildearg was born in County Donegal. Soon afterwards the family went 
to Spain where his father joined the Spanish service. Hugh Balldearg grew 
up in Spain and later himself joined the Spanish army. 

On his arrival in Ireland, Con Og and Michael O Rourke joined him in 
his campaign against the Williamites. 

It was reported in August 1691, a month after the defeat of the 
Jacobites at the Battle of Aughrim in County Galway, that a force of 
O Donnell’s men, under the command of Con O Rourke, was holding out 
in the woods of Moygara, County Sligo. (C.S.P.I.1691.) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SURVIVAL 


After the final defeat of the Irish Jacobites at Aughrim, the Treaty of 
Limerick was signed in September 1691. It provided that the Jacobite 
Regiments should have the choice of going to France where James II 
(Louis XIV’s cousin) was living in exile at St. Germain-en-Laye; or of sub- 
mitting to King William and remaining in Ireland. Most of the Jacobites 
elected to go to France, among them Con Og and Michael O Rourke, and 
Tiernan O Rourke. 

Colonel Hugh Balldearg O Donnell, a professional soldier who cared 
not on whose side he served, went to England and was received by King 
William. He thereupon joined the Allied Army of King William and King 
Leopold I, Emperor of Austria (the Holy Roman Emperor) and their 
allies, against the Army of France under King Louis XIV and his allies. 

Colonel Con Og and Major Michael O Rourke also joined the Austrian 
Imperial Army. In Flanders they raised an Irish regiment to be sent to 
Austria to serve under the Emperor, with Lord Iveagh in command. A 
dispute arose with Lord Iveagh when he arrived from London, and he had 
Colonel Con and Major Michael seized in Hamburg in 1692 while on their 
way to Austria with the regiment, and imprisoned in the Castle of Esseck 
in Hungary. They were still prisoners in 1693, when George Stepney, Sir 
Paul Rycaut and Sir William Dutton Colt, the English envoys in Vienna, 
Hamburg and Saxony respectively, were endeavouring to secure their 
release. 

We do not know the end of their story. 

Captain Tiernan O Rourke left Limerick for France in.1691 with his 
wife, and other Jacobites, and joined Louis XIV’s Army. 

Tiernan’s wife was Isabel, daughter of MacDonagh (Brian) of Ballin- 
doon, near Creevagh, County Sligo. Brian MacDonagh had commanded 
the Irish against the English at Sligo in 1641, and his family were cousins 
of the MacDonaghs of Creevagh. 

In France, Isabel became a Lady of Honour at the Court of King 
James II and Queen Mary of Modena at St. Germain -en-Laye She was 
known as the Countess O Rourke. 

Major Francis MacDonnell, the son of Tiernan’s elder half-sister 
Anna O Rourke and her MacDonnell husband, also went to Europe, 
where he joined the Imperial Austrian Army. He and his uncle Tiernan, 
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now a Colonel, were both killed in 1702 at the Battle of Luzzara in nor- 
thern Italy, one fighting for Austria and the other for France. 

Another Irish soldier serving in Europe at the time wrote to his 
brother in Ireland: ‘‘I am a soldier of fortune, I may serve where I please, 
with the King of France, or Emperor, the King of Spain, or Prince of 
Lorraine’s service.” (Irish Sword, Vol.12. No. 46) 

Colonel Con Og’s son Owen also went to France in 1691. He joined 
Louis XIV’s Army and fought for France until the Peace of Ryswick in 
1697, when his Regiment was disbanded. 

He then entered the service of the Duke of Lorraine as Grand 
Chamberlain and Major of the Guards. In 1708 the King’s genealogist in 
Paris signed a document certifying to Owen O Rourke’s illustrious ances- 
try. 

In 1716 James IT, the Old Pretender, from his Court at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, appointed Owen as “‘the fittest person to reside for him at the 
Court of Vienna”’ (as his Ambassador)”’if the Duke of Lorraine has no ob- 
jection’’. In 1727 James III created him Baron O Rourke of Carha; and in 
1731, Viscount of Breifne. 

There are many letters to and from Count Owen, showing how 
respected and trusted this distinguished O Rourke was in the Courts of 
Europe. (Stuart MSS at Windsor Castle - Hist. MSS. Comm. Calendar of 
Stuart MSS. - N.L.L) 

Count Owen married Catherine de Beauveau. They had no children. 

Count Owen wished that his titles should pass to his “‘cousin german, 
Constantine O Rourke of Carha’’ - that is, Con, son of Major Michael O 
Rourke. 

Another son of Brian Ballach and Eleanor was Tadhg, known to us as 
Bishop Thady. He became a friar in the Franciscan friary of Meelick, 
County Galway, beside the river Shannon. He was the Reverend 
Thaddeus Francis O Rourke, O.F.M., also known as Timothy. He went 
to Europe, where he was Chaplain to Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

In February 1707, James III wrote from his Court at St. Germain-en- 
Laye to the Cardinal Imperial: 


“I have been much edified by your charity in undertaking the Protec- 
torate of the Kingdom of Ireland, the majority of the people of which, being 
Catholics, groan under the tyranny of the heretics, and where the clergy 
have no means of support but what they derive from their countrymen, who 
are themselves overwhelmed with miseries; so that your only motive in 
undertaking it has been God’s glory and the benefit of religion. The same 
motive makes me now represent to you the great need these poor Catholics 
have of an increase in the number of their Bishops, now reduced to two, of 
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whom but one is at liberty to exercise his functions, the other being in 
prison. 

For this reason three years ago, being then under the guardianship of 
the Queen, at the desire and request of His Holiness himself, I named Dr. 
Ambrose Madin for the bishopric of Kilmacduagh; Dr. Denis Moriarty for 
that of Ardfert and Aghadoe; and Father Thaddeus O Rourke, a Fran- 
ciscan, for that of Killalla; after consulting the Irish bishops and several of 
the best informed Irish clergy who were then in exile in France; and they 
considered them the worthiest and fittest to fill those vacant sees. 

But it troubles me a little that his Holiness has hitherto returned me no 
answer on that subject, and that these poor Catholics continue without 
pastors to govern and comfort them when they most need it. 

If this delay is caused by any legitimate objection to any of the three, I 
shall always be ready to name another to whom there will be no reasonable 
objection. I doubt not that you will take this matter to heart, and will pre- 
sent it in an effectual manner to his Holiness.” 


Father Thaddeus O Rourke was appointed Bishop of Killala in the 
same year. He was consecrated in Newgate Prison in Dublin, where no 
doubt he was visiting the imprisoned Bishop. 

The Penal Laws were in force at this time. Priests were hunted and 
when caught were imprisoned. If they escaped and were recaptured, they 
were then transported abroad, whence it was unlikely they would return to 
Ireland. But sometimes they did return. ; 

The following document, dated March 1710, is believed to refer to 
Bryan O Rourke, who became the Bishop of Killala thirty years later. 


“Whereas Christopher Hart, of the city of Dublin, Baker, hath given 
security before the Clerk of her Mayesty’s Privy Council for transporting 
Bryan Roork, a convicted priest in the gaol of Newgate, on board the ship 
“St. Philip” of Bilboa, foseph Depoertes, Master, to Bilboa in Spaine, we 
are therefore pleased to extend her Majesty’s mercy to him, in suffering him 
to be transported in six months from the date hereof to the said port, and 
there set on shore; and that he shall not return into this kingdom without 
special lycence. We direct the sheriffs of the city of Dublin to cause the said 
Bryan Roork to be sent under a strong guard on shipboard.” 

(‘Irish Priests in Penal Times”, William Burke.) 

The Reverend Brian O Rourke received his training as a priest in 
Alcala, Spain. In 1740, after Bishop Thady’s death, he succeeded him as 
Bishop of Killala. 

Bishop Thady’s life was spent in eluding the authorities. He travelled 
under assumed names, Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Fielding were two of 
them. 
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In March 1712 an informer George Foster wrote to the Protestant 
Achbishop of Tuam: 


“Timothy Ruork, formerly a Franciscan friar of the Convent of 
Milick near Banahir in the County of Galway, is now titular Bishop of 
Killalagh, and going under the name of Mr. Fielding. His chief residence 
when he travels to the counties of Mayo and Slygo to officiate in these parts 
is at Counsellor Terence MacDonagh, whose wife is this gentleman’s 
relative; but he is very zealous to keep about the Convent of Milick as much 
as possible where he generally ordains priests.” 

(‘Irish Priests in Penal Times’.William Burke.) 


Bishop Thady presented a silver chalice to Creevelea Friary in 1722. 
On it was inscribed ‘‘Pray for the most illustrious and most reverend lord 
Thaddeus O Rourke, Bishop of Killala, who caused me to be made for the 
Convent of St. Patrick’s Rock in the year 1722.”(7.R.S.A.I. Vol.58. 
Chalices, Blake. JThis chalice is preserved at Clonalis. 

Counsellor Terence MacDonagh’s wife was Elinor O Rourke, a 
daughter of Brian Ballach and Eleanor and sister of Colonel Tiernan and 
Bishop Thady. She was sister-in-law twice over to Hugh 
O Rourke’s wife of the poem. 

Terence MacDonagh, a distinguished lawyer, was the only Catholic 
Counsel admitted to practise at the Bar at that time. He had fought for the 
Jacobites as a Captain in Colonel Henry Dillon’s Regiment of Infantry, 
but after the Treaty of Limerick he submitted to King William and 
returned home to County Sligo to resume his career. He wrote poetry, 
which is not surprising, since he was descended from the 
O Huiginn bards. As someone said, ‘‘MacDonagh’s habitation was a 
seminary to the bards of Ireland.”’ 

When his brother Owen conformed to the established Church, 
Terence composed a satire, of which this is the first quatrain: . 

“Brother Owen, if you would speed to hell, 
Nor heed my opposition, 
Take my sword and chestnut steed; 
- You need not walk to your perdition!” 


(Translation by Donal O Sullivan in his ‘‘Carolan’’.) 

Many members of important families became ‘‘Protestant’’ at this 
time, to protect their lands and to gain other advantages. Often it would be 
the eldest son who conformed, while the rest of the family remained 
Catholic. 

When Tiernan and Isabel O Rourke went to France in 1691, they left 
their only child Mary in the care of Terence and Elinor MacDonagh. She 
grew up in their house at Creevagh, and later married Donough Liath 
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(Denis the grey) O Conor, who lived nearby at Knockmore, the 
O Conor family property in western County Roscommon having been con- 
fiscated. 

Terence MacDonagh undertook the management of a suit against 
John French of Frenchpark, County Roscommon, the usurper, by which 
with the support of the Protestant Lords Kingsland and Taaffe, he finally 
succeeded in restoring to the O Conors a part of their estate, 700 acres in- 
cluding Belanagare near Frenchpark. This is an example of the many occa- 
sions when influential Protestants supported and helped their less for- 
tunate Catholic neighbours. 

Terence and Elinor MacDonagh were among the patrons of the harper 
Turlough O Carolan who brought music and joy into so many homes in 
those rather sombre days. Carolan, as a young boy living in Kilronan near 
Creevagh, was befriended by Mary Fitzgerald, the wife of Henry 
McDermott Roe of Alderford House nearby, and was educated with the 
McDermott Roe children. Carolan was born in 1670. When he-grew up, 
he travelled far and wide, composing songs for a great number of patrons, 
both Catholics and Protestants, in whose homes he was ever a welcome 
and honoured guest. 

Among Carolan’s patrons were Owen O Rourke and his wife Mary 
MacDermot. They lived at Tarmon on the shore of Loch Allen in 
Dromahair barony. Owen was the son of Hugh O Rourke of Kilnagarn, 
the great landowner of 1641 (grandson of Hugh Og O Rourke who helped 
the English to banish Sir Brian O Rourke from the Breifne). Mary was a 
daughter of Hugh MacDermot, the first Chief of his name to live at 
Shruffe in the half-barony of Coolavin, and so the first Prince of Coolavin. 
She was a grand-niece of Margaret MacDermot who married Con O 
Rourke of Dromahair. 


Donal O Sullivan in his book about Carolan quotes Mulloy 
McDermott Roe (grandnephew of Henry McDermott Roe mentioned 
below) as saying ‘“Owen O Rourke was the last of the hereditary princes of 
Breifne who lived in any opulence.” 


Carolan wrote several songs for Owen of Tarmon, but so far we have 
seen no English translations of them. A translation of the song that he 
wrote for Mary, ‘‘Maire an chuil fhinn (Mary of the fair hair) is in Appen- 
dix 12. This song was composed during a party at Greyfield (near Alder- 
ford), the home of the MacDermott Roe son, another Henry, and his wife 
Anne O Donnell of Newport, County Mayo. (Henry’s mother Mary 
Ftzgerald had also come from County Mayo - Turlough near Castlebar). 
Carolan was playing his harp and singing for the assembled company when 
Mary is supposed to have said “‘I showed Turlough O Carolan as much 
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kindness as Owen O Rourke did, yet he never composed anything for 
me!’’ Carolan then and there wrote ‘“Maire an chuil fhinn for her. The 
other guests at Greyfield that day, also patrons of Carolan, were John 
Nugent and his wife of Castle Nugent, Coolamber, County Westmeath, 
and his two sisters, Bridget Nugent and her husband Brian Maguire of 
Tempo, County Fermanagh, and Elizabeth Nugent and her husband, 
Frances Conmee of Mount Town (Knockmore) near Greyfield. 

Besides Mary O Rourke, another girl lived with the childless couple, 
Counsellor Terence MacDonagh and his wife Elinor. She was Terence’s 
niece, Dolly MacDonagh. The following is taken from Donal 
O Sullivan’s book about Carolan: “Dolly was courted by a man of the 

name of O Hara of slender fortune, but could not obtain her friends’ consent 
to the union. He made his case known to‘ Carolan, and Carolan composed a 
song for him and when O Hara could sing it correctly, he went under her 
window and sang it. She immediately began to prepare within, and eloped 
with him on the same night, contrary to her friends’ wishes.” 

Archdeacon O Rourke in his “History of Sligo” carries the story fur- 
ther: ‘‘“O Hara, who was a shrewd, sharp young fellow, applied to 
Counsellor MacDonagh one day for legal.advice, saying he wanted to carry 
away a female friend unknown to her guardians, and to marry her but that 
he was afraid of the law, which made it a capital felony to run away with a 
girl in such circumstances. Having stated the case, he asked what had best 
be done, when MacDonagh replied at once, “Let the girl, you blockhead, 
run away with you, and you can snap your fingers at the law!’’ The man, 
much relieved in mind, thanked the Counsellor for the opinion, and lost no 
time in carrying it out; for the next day a horse was seen on the high road 
galloping at a furious pace with a man and a girl on its back, the girl in 
front whipping up the horse, and the man behind bawling at the top of his 
voice that he was being run away with, and calling on all Christians to stop 
the abduction. 

The Counsellor, remembering the interview of the day before, at first 
enjoyed the joke even more than others, but when the horse neared him and 
he recognised in the pair of equestrians his own niece, who lived in his house, 
and O Hara, the whole situation flashed upon him, and he felt that he was 
undone by his own legal opinion.” 


Counsellor Terence MacDonagh died in 1713. On the monument that 
his wife caused to be erected for him he is described as “‘generous, brave, 
facetious, friendly, just and good.’ Carolan composed a lament for him, 
of which this is the first verse: 
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“I am utterly despondent, and my voice has lost 

its merry note, 

And my cheerful laughter is gone because 

of your death, Turlough Og! 

Great, bountiful patron who won honours 

in every field 
Since I heard the evil tidings, not even 
a shadow of me lives.“ 


(Trans. D.J.O Sullivan, Irish Folk Song Society, Vol. 25 Pt. 3. 1930. 
N.L.I.) 


When Owen O Rourke of Tarmon died in 1728 Carolan wrote an 
elegy for him too, but we have no translation of it. 

Denis O Rourke, the son of Elinor MacDonagh’s half-brother Hugh 
O Rourke and of Terence MacDonagh’s sister - Hugh O Rourke and his 
wife of the poem, (and therefore nephew to both Terence and Elinor,) 
now appears on the scene. ; 

Denis probably grew up near Creevagh, after his parents left 
Killasser. Later he seems to have moved to Chaffpool, County Sligo 
(perhaps an English name for Dougherane, one of the properties of his 
great-grandfather Tadhg Og O Hluiginn). Now, on Terence 
MacDonagh’s death without issue, Denis wished to establish his claim to 
Terence. MacDonagh’s substantial lands. They included property in 
eastern County Sligo, centred around Creevagh, as well as 
O Huiginn lands in western County Sligo which Terence must have in- 
herited through his mother Maria O Huiginn (mother also of Denis’s 
mother). In his will, Terence MacDonagh left all his property to his wife. 

There was endless litigation. In the various documents the names of 
Remigius O Hara and Henry Garvey appear constantly in Denis’s sup- 
port. They were his first cousins, the mothers of all three of them being 
Terence MacDonagh’s sisters. Perhaps Remigius O Hara was Dolly Mac- 
Donagh’s O Hara! An interesting point is that long before this, in 1641, an 
O Hara and a Garvey appeared as proprietors of Brian Ballach O Rourke’s 
lands (Denis’s grandfather) in Killasser, County Mayo, immediately ad- 
joining that part of County Sligo in which the O Huiginn lands were. 

Finally, in 1726, thirteen years after Terence MacDonagh’s death, 
agreement was reached between Elinor and her nephew Denis, and he 
became the owner of all Terence’s property. 

Elinor went to live with her niece Mary O Rourke and Mary’s hus- 
band Denis O Conor at Belanagare in County Roscommon, not far from 
Frenchpark. Elinor’s brother Bishop Thady also lived there latterly, 
thankful no doubt to settle down after his adventurous life. He was tutor 
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to Charles O Conor, Denis and Mary’s eldest son, who grew up to be the 
distinguished and famous historian of Belanagare. 

Charles O Conor was born while the family were still living at 
Knockmore, in Kilmactranny parish near Alderford and Creevagh. 
Carolan used to visit them there, and continued to do so when they moved 
to Belanagare. He wrote several songs for Denis and Mary whom he called 
“‘Molly of the merry speech’’. On Christmas Day in 1723 he sang for them 
at Belanagare to the accompaniment of his harp. This harp is still preserv- 
ed at Clonalis. Carolan died in 1738. 

Another poet who was a visitor to Knockmore and to Belanagare was 
Father Patrick O Curneen (Curnan Og O Cuirnin) whose family were 
hereditary poets to the O Rourkes (see Appendix 9). He wrote poems to 
Mary and Denis, and to their son Charles. In 1734 he composed a poem 
for the whole family of Belanagare, ,who at that time consisted of, besides 
Denis, Mary and their children; Bishop Thady; Terence MacDonagh’s 
widow Elinor; and Colonel Tiernan O Rourke’s widow Isabel (Mary’s 
mother), home again after years spent at the Court of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. 

The poem begins: 
“A Choice hearth beyond every country 
is Belanagare, the smooth-ditched: 
A fortress, welcome-giving to poet, 
The bestowing homestead of good generosity.” 


Another passage of the poem reads: 
“She who rules the race is one 
Sprung from the sparring Tiernan, 
Mary mild of mien O Rourke, 
Our fairy child queen bulwark. 
Let me pray the puissant one 
To mark them in their mansion, 
Guard from fear their fame, and wed 
Each year their name and homestead.” 


(Translation by Dr. Douglas Hyde in his “Literary History of Ireland’’.) 

Father Patrick O Curneen also wrote poems for Thady when he 
became Bishop of Killala, and for Isabel, welcoming her on her return 
from France. (R.J.A. MS. E.ii.D 

Dr. Hyde’s notebooks are in the National Library of Ireland. 
17-760(4). 

Bishop Thady made a Will, in which many relatives are mentioned - 
O Rourkes, O Conors, and MacDonnells. Two of the MacDonnells are 
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named Alexander and James, family names of the MacDonnells of Antrim. 
Bishop Thady’s Will is in the Clonalis archives. 

When he died in 1735, Father Patrick O Curneen wrote a lament for 
him. It was translated by Dr. Douglas Hyde, and both the original poem 
and the translation are preserved at Clonalis. 

Dr. Hyde wrote: ‘‘Here is an elegy or lament over the death of the no- 
ble prince, i.e. Tadhg, son of Brian Ballach O Rourke. 


“Lowered is the might of every mind 
after ... the turn of fate 
in the lopping off of the rod of the 
bough of Bregia, 
who had its roots from the tribe of Milesius. 





Few are they of the true splended nobility, 
the free hound-litter of Spain, 
that the arrow of death has not wounded 
every time 
throughout the fresh-green region of Erin. 


On thee, O Erin, heavy is the cloud, 
small wonder the appearance of thy 
shapely features, 
thy lovely shape changed to harshness; 
a hard November is thy May. 


For thy blossom is not seen growing; 
we are sad for thy sorrow, 
from the flood that has deluged thee, and 
the rough storms that are bitter-wounding thee. 





A full overflow is. thy melancholy; 
heavy black clouds have grown 
which shall rain down showers of constant flood; 
@ sorrow desperate, hard-showering. 


An enduring live-wound, everyone’s want; 
, from the hard unnatural showers 
there cometh from the loss of the prince, 
that no man hath a cave of protection. 
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Protection from the showers there is none, 
nor yet any freeman -of the royal blood 
of the remaining clans of the tribe of the Gael 
upon the green meadows of Ugony.* 


Cry out we must, at last, through the power 
of the trouble of the heavy fog 
above the clean boughs free and slim 
without protection from the sorrow-shower 
of deluge. 


The woods of free repute were rooted 
and the branching trees out of Spain; 
there is beneath this shower a grief to me, 
the seed of the wheat of gentle Ireland. 


I proclaim it a cause of heaviness, 
the dreadful persecution of good deeds 
in the bands we shall-speak of here, 
that the arrows of death have put under misery. 


Poets still continue without rest; 
the lamentation of the branching-king grips them 
in memory more lasting to be heard 
than the proud tomb of Mausolus. 


It is time for me to disclose 
the cause of my weeping; 
it 1s not a time for my lamentation 
to languish; 
my melancholy is not alone on this occasion, 
the grave-stone of O Ruaire is my trouble. 


I do not conceal that-it is a cause 
of great catastrophies: 
a begetting of misfortune is the change into clay 
of the tomb since he is gone, 
the noble prince, the son of Brian Ballach. 


*Dr. Hyde’s Anglicisation of Ughaine, a High King in the 4th(?) century 
B.C. 
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From this grief that lies upon all, 
what would raise from them their trouble 
but the beauty of the soul of the clean prince, 
should those who love him behold it. 


The seed of divine virtue, 
the truly-pure gleaming glory-treasure, 
he kept safe during his life, 
which causes his soul to be without any danger. 


Eight hundred, and ten right nineties 
and five years over thirty 
since God descended to humanity, 
until took flight the spirit of the 
free son of Brian.” 


Dr. Hyde added: ‘“‘This poem is in Deibhidh metre’’. 
His letter follows: 
‘Ratra, Frenchpark, 
Co. Roscommon. 
September 28 00 


“My dear O Conor Don, 
wu. The elegy on O Ruairc is a fine poem in the old traditional style written 
in 1735 possibly by Father Patrick O Curneen, who composed the poem to 
the House of Belanagare of which I printed a couple of verses in my 
Literary History at-p. 545. 

These poéms are probably the very last ever written in classical metre in 
Connacht, and as such possess an additional interest. ... 


Believe me, Yours very truly, 
Douglas Hyde ” 
(Clonalis archives 0-1-114), 


Also at Clonalis, there are oil paintings of Colonel Tiernan O Rourke 
and his wife, Isabel MacDonagh, the Countess O Rourke, said to have 
been painted in Italy. 


In the 1920’s, Count Edward O Rourke, the Bishop of Danzig, 
discovered in the Public Records Office in Vienna, letters and documents 
that had belonged to Count Owen O Rourke who died in Vienna in 1743, 
where he was King James III’s Ambassador. 
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Evidently Count Owen’s papers had found their way into the Austrian 
archives. The Bishop had them published in Danzig in 1925 as 
“Documents and Material for the History of the O Rourke family”’. In- 
cluded in this collection were official letters; two Patents of Nobility, both 
signed by James III, the first dated Bologna 1727, conferring on Owen the 
title of Baron O Rourke of Carha, and the second dated Rome 1731, con- 
ferring on him the title of Viscount O Rourke of Breifne; and many letters 
to Owen from members of his family in Ireland, written between 1727 and 
1743. They are all written in English, which must have begun to replace 
Irish as the language of Ireland soon after 1691, at least among educated 
people. 

Count Owen’s correspondents were his cousins, Con O Rourke of 
Carha, Elinor MacDonagh, Bishop Brian O Rourke, Mary O Conor, and 
Hugh O Donnell of Larkfield. Colonel Dillon and Count Taaffe are men- 
tioned as bearers of letters. 

There are interesting items of family news. Con O Rourke’s son 
Bartly (Bartholomew), born in 1724, figures prominently. In 1736 
Mary O Conor calls him ‘‘a fine hopeful boy of his years and a good 
scholar.’’ In 1737 Con O Rourke writes ‘‘My son Bartly is at school in 
Sligo, learning Latin.”” The same year, Hugh O Donnell mentions ““My 
near neighbour, Conn O Rourke of Carha. His son Bartholomew a promis- 
ing child.’ In 1738 Mary O Conor writes ‘‘Cousin Con received your 
money for his son Bartly. He is at school - is witty, diligent and spritely.”’ 
In 1739 Con O Rourke writes “‘Bartly is living and learning in Sligo under 
Coz O Donnell.”’ In 1740 Bryan O Rourke writes “‘Little Barthly went to 
Flanders.’’ Bryan was the Bishop of Killala in succession to Bishop Thady. 

In 1741 Bartly (now Bartolome) was in Pallavicini’s Austrian Regi- 
ment; and in 1744, as Count Bartolome O Rourke, he was in the same regi- 
ment. (Baron Brian de Breffny in“The Irish Ancestor’? Vol. 10. 1978). 

Bartly’s younger brother Jimmie, also mentioned in the letters, born 
in 1731, may have been James O Rourke of Drumarsna (Drumsna), Coun- 
ty Leitrim, in 1782. 

In 1736 Mary O Conor wrote to Count Owen: ‘“‘My eldest children are 
married and live independent. I have two sons in Rome these eight years 
past; they have designs for the Church; one at home is a Priest, and I have 
two small boys more.” 

In 1737 Con O Rourke wrote, “‘I have provided husbands for my two 
daughters’, and mentions ‘‘your letter to Madame McDonagh.” It would 
be interesting to know when this title began to be used in Ireland. It came 
from the Continent, the ‘‘e’’ being dropped later. 


Hugh O Donnell wrote that his two sons had gone to serve in Austria. 
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Count Owen had kindly recommended them to General Hamilton. 
O Donnell has had no letters from his sons! These two young men became 
Count Connell O Donnell, Field ‘Marshal in the Austrian Army and 
Governor of Transylvania; and Count John O Donnell, General in the 
Austrian Army. 

In 1738 Mary O Conor wrote that her aunt (Madame MacDonagh) 
had died on April 15th. ‘‘After the death of her husband, my Aunt was 
worried for some years, being attended with lawsuits.’’ This refers to 
Denis O Rourke’s successful attempt to obtain possession of Counsellor 
Terence MacDonagh’s lands. Mary O Conor has “‘three sons Priests, two 
at home, one in Rome. My mother salutes you’? (The Countess 
O Rourke). 

In 1738 Count Owen was informed by one of his cousins, ‘‘Hugh of 
Munterkenny is dead’’. This Hugh was the brother of Owen 
O Rourke of Tarmon. Munterkenny was the old name for the barony of 
Dromahair. 

In 1739 Con O Rourke wrote, ‘‘Have married of late my daughter 
Mary to Michael O Rourke’s son. The said Michael is son to Owen fitz 
Brian Ballach. My son-in-law is grand-nephew to Mrs. Fitzgerald’’. It has 
not been discovered who Mrs. Fitzgerald was. 

In the same year Hugh O Donnell wrote, ‘‘Coz Con’s daughter Mary 
is married to Brian, grandnephew of Madame MacDonagh. Though each 
party were slenderly circumstanced, still they were willing to join.”’ 

And so Count Owen was kept informed of the affairs of his relatives in 
Ireland. Life was hard for the native Irish in those days. There was very 
little money, and families like Count Owen’s cousins found it difficult to 
educate their children and provide dowries for their daughters. But 
somehow they managed to survive. It is no wonder that so many of their 
sons went to the Continent, where they were welcomed by the Catholic 
countries and served in their armies and navies, and won high honours and 
titles. 

These letters came to be known as the Danzig Letters. They may be 
seen on microfilm at the National Library in Dublin. 

Elinor MacDonagh (Madame MacDonagh) had made a Will in 1722. 
Part of it reads, “‘I leave my nephew Michael O Rourke and his two sons 
ten pounds ster., to be equally divided amongst them; and also to my 
nephew Thady O Rourke fitz Thady mc Owen Og, five shillings ster.’’. 

This nephew Thady was elder brother of Bryan who became Bishop of 
Killala. Michael is mentioned in one of Con O Rourke’s letters. 


In 1739 Hugh O Rorke of Creevagh and Carrigeenboy, County Sligo, 
conformed to the established Church of Ireland (according to the Calendar 
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of Convert Rolls in the Public Records Office, Dublin.) He was the son of 
Denis O Rourke of Chaffpool, County Sligo, who had gained possession of 
Terence MacDonagh’s lands from Elinor in 1726. 

In the 1749 Census of Elphin, Hugh O Rorke of Carrigeenboy (the 
same Hugh) is registered as a Protestant, with ‘‘four Protestant children 
and three Papist servants’. No doubt he wanted to keep safe the lands so 
hardly won by his father. Hugh’s Will is in the Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 
He and his descendants spelt their name O Rorke. 

We now come to Andrew O Rourke of Creevy. His ancestor was Brian 
O Rourke of the 1622 and 1641 land grants of Creevy and other lands in 
Oughteragh parish, Carrigallen barony, in the part of Breifne lying to the 
east of Loch Allen. 

We know something of Andrew from the memoirs of the harper 
Arthur O Neill (in Donal O Sullivan’s book “Carolan’’) and from his Will 
in the Registry of Deeds, and other documents. 

Andrew married in 1752 Mary, daughter of Francis Conmee of Mount 
Town (Knockmore) near Creevagh, in County Sligo (see page 156). 
Presumably her mother was Elizabeth Nugent. Andrew and Mary were 
patrons of the harper Arthur O Neill (born in 1734 of the 
O Neills of County Tyrone), as Mary’s parents had been patrons of 
Carolan. Arthur O Neill used to travel the countryside, as Carolan had 
done, staying at the houses of his patrons and entertaining them with his 
music. Of Andrew O Rourke, O Neill wrote in his memoirs: 


“He was a gentleman of learning, wit and. humour, which three 
qualifications he never abused in any manner. As for the first, he was 
capable of composing, and actually did compose, several songs in Latin, 
English and Irish, and played very handsomely on the harp. His wit and 
humour were never in my presence, and to the best of my information and 
belief, immodestly or indelicately exercised.” 


In 1754 John O Rourke, aged nineteen, son of Owen O Rourke of 
Cloncorick in Carrigallen barony and his wife Mary O Birn, asked Charles 
O Conor of Belanagare to write a pedigree for him. He was about to leave 
for France to seek his fortune, and a pedigree was necessary in these cir- 
cumstances. 

Charles O Conor was by now well known as an authority on 
genealogy, and he often wrote pedigrees for his aristocratic relations and 
friends desirous of serving in European armies. 

John O Rourke went to London where he spent five years. There is no 
record of what he was doing there. He then went to France, where he 
became a Captain in Louis XV’s Royal Scots Regiment. He served in 
Russia, where he was a Major in the Russian Army. He returned to 
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France, where in 1770 he was created a Count of France, and awarded the 
Order of St. Louis. He is said to have lived with a French marquise for 
some years. 

At the beginning of the American War of Independence in 1776, he 
went to England, apparently in the hope of obtaining a command in the 
British Army, but to no avail. 

The following was published in the “Hibernian Magazine” of March 
1782, ‘‘at the request of Count John O Rourke, in fulfilment of a promise 
he had made to the Prime Minister, Lord North, on the 17th November 
1780’’. 

“In the beginning of the 15th (14th:Ed) century Tigernan Mor 
O Rourke was elected Prince of Breffny and Convacny. He compounded 
with his elder brother Teig na geer as Tanaiste of Breffny; and in the mean- 
time yielded to him the estates of Kinell Luachan and Culolin, commonly 
called the Western Breffny, which estates remained in the family of Teig na 
geer without interruption till the time of James I and King Charles, his son. 

From the two sons of Tigernan Mor, Teig and Ternon, descended the 
families of Carha and Drumahair. The posterity of Teig, in the person of 
Brian Ballagh Mor, his great grandson, became very powerful and con- 
siderable in this Ringdom. 

Count O Rourke is descended from Brian Ballagh Mor by the pmale 
line, in the fifth generation, as shall be noted hereafter. Brian Ballagh Mor 
died in 1526 (1562:Ed). His son Brian Namurtha raised war in Ireland 
against Queen Elizabeth in the year 1589 and failed, partly through the in- 
trigues of the King of Scots; which occasioned the first forfeitures in this 
family. 

From Tigernan, the second son of Tigernan Mor, came the family of 
Carha, of whom the late Count Owen O Rourke was the Chief: a person of 
exalted merit, who had the honour of filling a post of distinction under his 
present Imperial Majesty while Duke of Lorraine. 

These three families of Kinell Luachain, Drumahair and Carha thus 
uniting in Count O Rourke, his brothers Brian and Con, we here subjoin 
his genealogy. ... 

The said Count O Rourke is nearly related to General Count 
O Donnell, and to the late General Lacy in Spain, and General Lacy in 
Germany, as likewise to General Macguire in the same service.” 

(There followed the names of Count John’s ancestors back to Eochu 
Mugmedon, the High King in 366.) 


“We now proceed to his maternal descent. His mother Mary O Birn is 
the daughter of Captain Brian O- Birn, whose cousin german Henry 
O Birn .. possessed large estates in Tir Brune upon Shannon .. he was 
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father of the present Duchess of Wharton,” 
(Captain Brian O Birn’s wife was Jane MacDermot of Coolavin. Ed.) 


“Count fohn O Rourke’s grandfather Brian me Shane Og O Rourke 
was married to Bridget O Rourke, the daughter of Owen Og 
O Rourke, the son of Owen Mor O Rourke, who was son of Tigernan who 
was the son of Brian Ballagh Mor, and the brother of Brian Namurtha 
who warred with Queen Elizabeth. 

The said Count O Rourke’s great-grandfather Shane Og was married 
to Owen (Owna: Ed) O Rourke, the daughter of Brian Ballagh who was 
grandson to Brian Ballagh Mor O Rourke above mentioned, feudatory earl 
of Breffny, who died in the year 1468 (1562: Ed). Owen 
O Rourke, the father of Shane Og just mentioned, was married to 
Margaret Nugent of the family of the Earls of Westmeath, originally lords 
of Delvin. ... 

The above genealogy of Count John O Rourke was drawn up by 
Charles O Connor Esq. of Belanagare, 10 October 1754. 

Attestation by O Donnel (Hugh: Ed),Larkfield, 18 November 1754. 

The said O Donnel was father to the late Count General 
O Donnel, commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s Imperial Horse, and in 
high esteem at the court of Vienna; and his brother John was also a Lieute- 
nant General in the same service. 

(Sd) O Connor Don 
Clonalis, 2nd November 1754. 

The said O Connor, chief of his noble name, has absolutely in his 
possession the royal crown which his ancestors wore when monarchs of 
Ireland; and he lives on a smail estate that still remains as part of his 
ancestors’ former territories.” 

“We do hereby certify that O Rourke, the bearer hereof, is a native of 
the county of Leitrim, and now the first man of the ancient name and fami- 
ly of the O Rourkes; and hath ever since our acquaintence with him, behav- 
ed himself as became a man of honour and benevolence; and as he hath late- 
ly taken out the genealogy of his family, written by Mr. 
O Connor of Belanagare, the best chronologer in this province, we assure 





the contents to be true. Dated 24 February 1755 
(Sd) Hen. Crofton Gilbert Ring 
Will Gore Member of Parliament 
Members of Parliament Toby Peyton for a borough in the 
for the Co. of Leitrim Rob. Maguire Co. of Leitrim 


Chid. Crofton. ” 


(All Protestant names, except Rob. Maguire, who was probably also a 
Protestant,) 
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An impressive genealogy indeed, and a good example of Charles 
O Conor’s skill, and of the cordiality that by then existed between 
Catholic and Protestant neighbours. 

It is interesting to note that in the settled conditions of the 18th cen- 
tury it had become natural for an Irishman such as John 
O Rourke to seek a command in the British Army. 

As for Count John’s assertion that he was Chief of the 
O Rourkes, his was not the only branch of the family to make this claim! 

Count John’s brother Cornelius (Con) also served in France and 
Russia, where he was a Colonel of Horse. He was made a Count of the 
Russian Empire, and married a daughter of Count Stewart, a Scot, Major- 
General in the Russian Army; eventually becoming General Governor of 
Dorpat. Two of their sons were Count George (Igor) and Count Joseph. 
Count George became a Major in the Russian Army and married a Russian 
Orthodox lady. By Russian law he became an Orthodox also. Their 
descendants lived on in Russia and all died, or disappeared, in the 1917 
Revolution. 

Count Joseph had a distinguished career, and when he retired at the 
age of 48.as General-in-Chief of the Russian Army, he married a young 
Polish Catholic lady, Amelia Pilaska, and bought the estate of Wsielub 
near Nowogrodek in Poland (now in White Russia) where their eight 
children were born. 

One of their sons Count Michael inherited the estate of Basin near 
Wsielub, and married Angelique von Buchwitz. Their two sons and two 
daughters were all born at Basin. 

One of these was Count Edward O Rourke. He became the celebrated 
Bishop of Danzig who in 1922 discovered Count Owen O Rourke’s papers 
in the Vienna Archives. Count Edward died in Rome in 1943. 

The other son Count Joseph succeeded to Basin and married 
Stephanie de Montvill, a Polish lady. Of their four children, two girls and 
two boys, we know that the two eldest were born at Basin, Helena in 1898 
and Count George a year later. George died at Cannes aged twelve. . 

Helena in 1920 married Alexander Brochocki of Moryn near Basin. 
Their children, Sophie, George and Andrew, were born at Moryn between 
1921 and 1926. Helena’s sister Marie married St. Kossko of Lithuania; 
and her brother Count Vincent in 1939 married Elizabeth Niezabytowska, 
a Polish lady. It appears that these Polish O Rourkes all left Poland at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, the Brochockis to live in England, 
and Count Vincent and his wife at first perhaps in Spain, and later in 
Canada. 

Sophie Brochocka in 1943 maried Count Illinski, a Flying Officer 
presumably one of the Polish Officers serving with the Royal Air Force. 
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He was killed less than a month after their wedding. We know of two sons 
born to Count Vincent and his wife: George O Rourke, now of 
Scarborough, near Toronto, and John O Rourke, now of Dorval, near 
Montreal, Canada. They are both married to Spanish ladies. These two 
brothers appear to be the last representatives of the O Rourkes of Clon- 
corick, direct descendants of Lochlainn, King of East Breifne in 1435. 

Count Vincent and his sister Helena O Rourke-Brochocka visited 
Dublin and deposited at the Genealogical Office details of the descent of 
these Russian and Polish O Rourkes, from which we have taken the above 
details. Count Vincent died in Canada in 1979-and Helena in England in 
1982. There is a copy of one of her letters in an Appendix to this history. 

In 1765 another relative of Charles O Conor was requesting a pedigree 
from him. This was Daniel O Rourke, who wrote from Dunkerque: 

“My dearest cousin, 

...J am really sorry to have given you the trouble of making up the 
genealogy in question, finding it admits of so much difficulty, which I did 
not foresee, imagining 1t was the same, both by father and mother, as your 
own. Any instructions I can give on this head are very imperfect, coming 
abroad, as you know, young without knowledge or experience.” 

Daniel O Rourke wanted this genealogy for his children, to help sons 
in furthering their careers, and daughters in making good marriages. 
Daniel may have been a grandson of Colonel Tiernan’s sister Una, and 
therefore second cousin of Charles O Conor. . 

In a list of Irish officers in France, there is Captain Daniel O Rourke 
of Dillon’s Regiment in 1761, born in County Leitrim in 1723. (Ponce 
Papers, R.I.A.) (Daniel’s letter is in the Clonalis archives 8.3.015). 

In 1770 another O Rourke conformed to the Established Church of 
Ireland. He was Thady O Rorke of the Diocese of Elphin. This event must 
have caused great scandal, for he was a Catholic priest of the parish of 
Killanumery near Dromahair, Father Teige O Rorke. He lodged with 
Mrs. Elinor Gallagher (nee O Rorke), the widow of John Gallagher, who 
with her three children, the eldest aged 19 in 1770, lived at Rathbaun in 
Killanumery Parish. 

What caused the priest Teige to leave the Catholic Church we may 
never know, but supposedly he had fallen in love with Elinor. She was a 
Protestant, having conformed to the established Church some time before 
with her late husband John Gallagher. Her father was Farrell 
O Rorke of Carrowcrin near Rathbaun, a grandson of Owen Og 
O Rourke of 1641. Farrell had two brothers, Sean (John) and Tiernan, 
who was the father of Francis O Rorke of Carrowcrin. 

Nothing has been recorded of Sean, so far as we can ascertain, but we 
believe that he was the father of our priest Teige, in which case Elinor and 
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Teige were first cousins. They married and moved to County Galway, 
where some years later Teige emerged as the Reverend Thaddeus 
O Rorke of the Church of Ireland. 

He was Curate of Ballinlough with Kiltullagh (the former a parish in 
County Roscommon, and the latter adjoining it, partly in that county and 
partly in County Mayo) from 1785 to 1798; and Curate of Cong, County 
Mayo, in 1798. He died in 1799 and was buried in Dunmore, County 
Galway in the Augustinian Abbey that had been taken over by the Church 
of Ireland. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde in his “Religious Songs of Connacht” wrote: 

“Here is a song upon a priest of the O Ruaircs or 

O Rorkes, who married a wife and forsook his religion. I do not know who 
composed it, nor at what period the priest turned, nor who he was. I found 
the poem in a book that George Giolla-an-chloig (or Bell in English) wrote, 
who lived in Claremorris in the County of Mayo and who was an expert 
Trishian. He died lately and this book came into the possession of my friend, 
Dr. Conor Maguire of the same town, and it was from him that I got it. No 
doubt George Bell wrote it down from the mouth of some one in the year 
1892, for it was his custom to put down in his book everything that he met 
with which pleased him.” 

The poem was in Irish, translated by Dr. Hyde: 


“A priest of the O Ruaircs who departed 
with the stray sheep! 
Was it the wind from the North or 
hard fortune that turned him 
to this country? ... 


I pity the poor flock, their being deceived 
and scattered over the country 
Without anyone to visit them, or to 
turn them back again! 


Father Teig, my beloved, is it not shameful 
how thou hast gone 
Without the knowledge of thy friends 
and sure thou hast sworn against the Pope. 


On the Day of the Mountain thou shalt give 
an answer to Christ 
In the matter of forsaking him for a consort 
to be with thee during the night. 
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If the temptation of this vile world has found 
an opportunity to deceive thee from us, 
Return again in time, and there shall be 
a welcome before thee in the heavens. 


Not of the fishermen of Christ 
is Teig O Ruaire 
But a priest who has sold the Kingdom 
that shall endure everlastingly. 


If thou hast met a slender woman, 
withered, thin and hard, 
Dismiss her on her way again, 
and make a quick repentance ... 


I pity the O Ruaire who has been 
lost by a woman 
And such hard fortune I have never heard of 
falling on a priest. 
Proceed, under trouble, to thy Father again 
And Thou shalt receive redemption 
down from heaven of the saints ...”’ 


There is more of this poem, but this is enough to show how shocked 
people were at a priest leaving his Church and marrying. 

The Reverend Thaddeus O Rorke and his wife Elinor had two sons, 
John and Timothy, and three daughters. Both sons became clergymen of 
the Church of Ireland. The Reverend John O Rorke was at first Curate of 
Ballinlough with Kiltullagh, as his father had been; then Curate of 
Moylough in County Galway; and finally Rector of Foxford in County 
Mayo. His brother, the Reverend Timothy O Rorke, was Rector of 
Loughcrew, County Meath. 

This is another family who spelt their name O Rorke. Perhaps it was 
the English influence and pronunciation. 

Dr. Hyde in his “Religious Songs of Connacht“ records that in an old 
manuscript book he found the following notice relating to Church tithes. 
On the other side of the paper was an Irish poem, “‘The Baptism of Ossian”’, 
perhaps the reason why the tithe notice had been preserved. 


“Sir, Take notice that I will on Monday the 2d of Novr. Instan, and 
the succeeding days, weather permitting, remove from the lands of Ballyna- 
cregge (2) in the parish of Corofin and Union of Mylough, in the County of 
Galway, and Dioces of Tuam, the wheat and oats now cut and saved on 
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said lands, my property; where and when you are required to attend to 
red.(redeem?) your tithes or 10th part thereof, and you are also to take 
notice that should you or some persons on your behalf neglect or refuse to at- 
tend at that time and place and to the affect Aforesaid that I will never- 
theless remove the said wheat and oats, and separate and sever your tithes 
or 10th sheaf thereof. 

Dated this 2d. of Oct. 

To the Rev. Marques Armstrong, 

Rector or Vicar of Parish, 

and to the Revd. John O Rorke 

both of Moylough in the said County.” 


The Reverend John O Rorke married three times. By his third wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Dennis of Fiddaun House, County 
Galway, he had thirteen children. The eldest son was Charles Dennis 
O Rorke, born in 1827, of Clonbern Park, County Galway. He married 
Harriet Mary, daughter of Rear-Admiral Le Poer Trench, Royal Navy 
(3rd son of the Ist Earl Clancarty). They had seven children, of whom: 
Charles Trench O Rorke and his wife May Johnson were parents of Molly 
O Rorke, who married Sir Dermot Cusack-Smith, 6th Baronet, of Berm- 
ingham House, County Galway: and Margaret Elizabeth O Rorke and her 
husband Alexander Eraut were parents of Mrs. Margaret McDonnell of 
Dorset, England: great-great-granddaughters of the Reverend Thaddeus 
O Rorke, formerly the priest Teige. (Margaret McDonnell has kindly sup- 
plied all the details about the descendants of the Reverend Thaddeus, as 
well as a great deal of other information), 

Denis O Rourke, school master in 1887 of Mount Allen National 
School in northern County Roscommon, was the direct descendant of 
Hugh O Rourke of Munterkenny, whose death in 1738 was reported in 
one of the Coz Letters. (Danzig Letters) 

Denis was the owner of a slab of cast iron on which were inscribed the 
Arms of the O Rourkes and “O.O’R. 1688’’.It had been handed down from 
generation to generation. “O.O’R”of 1688 was almost certainly Owen 
O Rourke of Tarmon whose wife was Mary MacDermot, Carolan’s 
patrons who lived on the shore of Loch Allen not far north of Mount 
Allen. Owen and Mary having no children, the metal slab would 
naturally have passed to Owen’s brother Hugh, and to Hugh’s 
descendants. As we have noted, Munterkenny was the old name for the 
barony of Dromahair, and was called after the MacKinnawes. 

The O Rourke slab was presented to the National Museum in Dublin 
by Francis Joseph O Rourke, the only son of Denis O Rourke, the 
schoolmaster. 
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Tron Slab of the O Rourke’s 
inscribed O. O Rourke 1688 
(PHOTO: NATIONAL MUSEUM) 





Now we come to the descendants of Denis O Rorke of Chaffpool, and 
of his son Hugh O Rorke of Creevagh and Carrigeenboy in County Sligo. 
This branch were members of the Church of Ireland. 

Hugh of Creevagh’s elder son Hyacinth (Centy) lived at Ballycurr 
(Curry) in south-western County Sligo. In 1782 he quarrelled with his 
neighbour Philip Perceval of Templehouse, and they fought a duel in 
which Centy was killed. The story is told in Wood-Martin’s “History of 
Sligo”: 


“The celebrated duel between Hyacinth, commonly called Centy, 
O Rorke and Philip C. Perceval ts so well known that a bare outline will 
suffice. The two gentlemen-quarrelled, and the former, who was of a fiery 
and impetuous temperament, was the challenger. The place of meeting 
selected was situated not far from Chaffpool on a well known rath (Liscat), 
commanding a beautiful panoramic view, and although safe from interrup- 
tion by the authorities, yet the encounter took place in the presence of an im- 
mense crowd of country people. O Rorke “won the toss” for the favourable 
position, and as he was reputed to be a dead shot, Perceval’s second exclaim- 
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ed “This is murder!”, upon which O Rorke, in a foolish spirit of bravado, 
changed sides. 

He fired first and missed, whereupon Perceval demanded an apology, 
which O Rorke refused. Perceval then took aim at his antagonist and shot 
him dead, the ball entering just over the eye. Perceval and his party had to 
ride for their lives from the infuriated crowd, whose sympathies were all 
enlisted on the side of O Rorke.”’ 

Hyacinth’s brother Hugh Roe O Rorke of Carrigeenboy married Jane 
(Jenny) Chambers. Their eldest son was Hyacinth O Rorke of Car- 
rigeenboy. In 1809 he leased the lands of Curry, where his uncle (and 
namesake) had lived, and Drumbaun, also in County Sligo, to Alexander 
MacDonneil, who must surely have been a descendant of the 
MacDonnells of Killasser (see page 143). 

Hyacinth married firstly the daughter of his aunt Bridget, her name 
unknown; and secondly Julia, a daughter of Edward French of 
Bella, County Roscommon, situated not far from Frenchpark, the home of 
his kinsmen. Julia’s mother was a Miss Duany, believed to be a grand- 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Christopher French of Cloonyquin, 
County Roscommon, and his wife Margareta Alverti, a Spanish lady of 
Minorca. 

Hyacinth O Rorke had a daughter Bridget by his first wife; and an 
only daughter Arabella Maria by his second wife Julia. He died while 
Arabella was still a minor, and being an heiress, she was made a Ward of 
Court. She had inherited all the lands belonging to Counsellor Terence 
MacDonagh that her great-great-grandfather Denis O Rorke had gained in 

1726. 

When Arabella was eighteen, she fell in love with Charles Joseph 
MacDermot, 5th Prince of Coolavin, then aged 32. There appears to have 
been some opposition to the wedding. We do not know the details. The 
couple eloped (accompanied by Arabella’s mother!) to Portpatrick, the 
nearest point in Scotland to Ireland, where they were married in Gretna 
Green style. It was the year 1826. We are told that the marriage was solem- 
nised in Ireland later by a Catholic priest. Although Hyacinth O Rorke 
was not a Catholic, it is most likely that Julia and her daughter were, 
through their descent from the Spanish-lady, 

Arabella and Charles Joseph lived at Coolavin (Shruffe), known to us 
now as ‘“‘Old Coolavin’’, on the shore of lower Loch Gara, a beautiful 
situation for a house. There were six sons and six daughters of the mar- 
riage. 

In later years one of the daughters Fanny dictated her memoirs to her 
own daughter. In them she says, ‘‘My mother was very fair and very pret- 
ty. She had a hard time trying to make ends meet. ... There was little 
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money at Coolavin, but we had our own fruit and vegetables, homemade 
bread, etc. We ran freely about the place, and we were very healthy and 
very happy.”’ 

Arabella died when she was relatively young, of blood poisoning, the 
result of an accident to her foot. Fortunately for the family, her mother 
was living with them, and was able to take charge of the household. 

From Fanny’s memoirs again: ‘‘Our visitors were the Conmees of 
Kingsland, the McEgans, Arabella Dillon - a Plunkett of Castlemore and a 
first cousin of my mother - and the local priests. Out of her own money, 
my grandmother contrived to save the Bell tree, an old tree that had been 
for ages at Coolavin, by having it propped’’. (According to Profesor P.W. 

Joyce in his “Trish Names of Places’’, “Bell tree is a corruption of Bile 
(billa) meaning a large tree which for any reason was held in veneration by 
the people. Such trees were rega rded with intense reverence and affection”) 

It is sad to read that Arabella, the heiress of Terence MacDonagh’s 
lands, should have had a hard time at Old Coolavin, trying to make ends 
meet. As listed in her marriage settlement, the lands were Creevagh, Car- 


‘rigeenboy, Carrignagripp and Trienmore (all in Kilmactranny parish, 


south-eastern County Sligo): Drumbaun and Carrowkeel (between Tober- 
curry and the half-barony of Coolavin): and Corray and Kincuillew (in 
Kilmacteige parish, south-western County Sligo). In Arabella’s time all 
these lands became heavily mortgaged, and were eventually lost to her. 

Before we leave Fanny’s memoirs, we will quote a passage about 
Arabella’s father Hyacinth O Rorke. He was a duellist, like his uncle and 
namesake before him. ‘‘He fought a duel with a Mr. Jones. A magnificent 
shot, he could hit any mark he wished; and in his numerous duels he was 
able to wound his man without killing him. His wife was glad to think this 
after his death.” ; 

The eldest son of Charles Joseph and Arabella was a worthy scion of 
this latest MacDermot and O Rorke alliance. He was educated at 
Maynooth College, where he won the Dunboyne Scholarship. He chose 
law as a career, and in time was successful in rescuing his family from 
financial troubles. 

He was the Right Honourable Hugh Hyacinth O Rorke MacDermot, 
6th Prince of Coolavin, Privy Councillor, Queen’s Counsel, Deputy 
Lieutenant, Justice of the Peace, Solicitor General for Ireland, and At- 
torney General for Ireland. 


And so with Arabella’s son we conclude our history of the great Clan 
O Ruairc of Breifne. 
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APPENDIX 1 


The Ulster King of Arms O Rourke Pedigree: 
Saint Caillin’s Shrine. 


A section of the O Rourke pedigree at the Genealogical Office in 
Dublin presents an interesting problem. 

According to Madame Helena O Rourke-Brochocka (see her letter in 
Appendix 13), this pedigree was compiled in 1815 by the Ulster King of 
Arms for General Count Joseph O Rourke, then of St. Petersburg, and 
later of Wsielub, Poland. 

Mrs. Margaret McDonnell’s information is that it was compiled in 
1844 ‘‘for the O Rourkes of Poland”’’ by Sir William Betham, the Ulster 
King of Arms. 

The section in question is as follows:- 


Brian Ballach O Rourke 
Prince of West Breifne d. 1562 


Sir Brian na Murtha O Rourke 
Prince of West Breifne 
Beheaded in London 1591, and his territory confiscated. 


Sir Teige O Rourke 
Eldest son and Chief of his name. 
On his father’s death and forfeiture he settled in the 
County of Tipperary, carrying with him the minsha or 
sacred box of the O Rourkes. 


1. Brian O Rourke = Mary, daughter of 
Chief of his name. Sir Richard Cusack 
He settled in the of County Meath. 
County of Kilkenny. 

= Anne, daughter of 
Brian O Rourke Sir James O Brenan 
of Barmanagh of County Kilkenny. 


County Kilkenny. ; 
- = Maria, Daughter of 


John O Rourke Richard Walsh of 
of Barmanagh. County. Kilkenny. 
Thomas O Rourke = Catherine, daughter of 
of Barmanagh Edmond Roche of 


County Wexford. 
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Edmond Roche O Rourke 
Ct. de Nantes, France, 
1777 


2. Hugh O Rourke = Jane Reynolds. 


The O Rourke pedigree at the Genealogical Office has many errors, 
but here we deal only with a section of it. 


Firstly, Sir Brian was hanged, not beheaded. 


Secondly, his son Sir Teige was not the eldest son, although he was 
Chief of his name; and he did not leave County Leitrim to settle elsewhere. 
He died in Breifne in 1605. 

As for his sons, Brian and Hugh, they were young children when their 
father died. Brian was made a Ward of Court, was taken to England, and 
when a young man was imprisoned in the Tower of London, where he 
died in 1641, leaving no descendants. 

Hugh went to Flanders, where he joined the Spanish service, and 
there is no further record of him. So far as is known, he did not marry. 

William Betham first came to Ireland from England in 1805 at the age 
of 26, and two years later was appointed Deputy Ulster King of Arms. He 
may still have been Deputy in 1815, the year when the pedigree was com- 
piled, according to Madame Brochocka. He seems to have accepted a 
pedigree of the Nantes O Rourkes without consulting Irish or English 
records. Although it is unlikely that he could read Irish, the English State 
Papers were available in Dublin, and in them there are many references to 
the affairs of Sir Brian O Rourke, his son Sir Teige and grandsons Brian 
and Hugh. 

The Teige O Rourke who settled in County Tipperary may have been 
Tadhg, the son of Felim, son of Conn, son of Brian Ballach Mor 
O Rourke. Conn was a half-brother of Sir Brian na Murtha. 

This Tadhg lived in Oughteragh parish, Carrigallen barony. His sons 
Brian, Felim and Tadhg Og were in action against the English in the 
uprising of 1641, which could explain why the family decided to move 
away from County Leitrim, especially as they may have been deprived of 
their lands. 

The adjoining parish to Oughteragh is Fenagh, and here was the an- 
cient Church of Saint Caillin, of which the O Rourkes were patrons, and 
the O Rodaighs (O Roddy) hereditary co-arbs or erenaghs (guardians). 

The O Rodaighs had in their care various precious relics, including 
the Shrine of Saint Caillin. (Note 1.) 
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The Shrine or Minnsa was a flat box of oakwood, designed to-hold a 
book, perhaps a Bible. In 1526 Brian Ballach O Rourke, as a pious tribute 
to his father and mother Owen and Margaret, had had this ornamental 
cover made for the shrine. (Note 2.) 

It seems probable that when the O Rodaighs lost their guardianship of 
Fenagh at the time of the Cromwellian suppression of the Churches, they 
gave Saint Caillin’s Shrine into the care of Tadhg, this great-grandson of 
Brian Ballach; and that when Tadhg went to live in County Tipperary, he 
took the Shrine with him, and left it for safety with some religious 
establishment. 

In 1892 the Shrine was in the possession of the Bishop of Cashel, Dr. 
Croke (Note 2.), who appears later to have deposited it at Saint Patrick’s 
College, the Diocesan seminary in Thurles, County Tipperary, founded in 
1836 at the time of Catholic emancipation. In 1962 it was in the Library of 
Saint Patrick’s. (Note 3.) By 1980 it had been moved to Longford into the 
care of the Bishop of Ardagh and Clonmacnois, Dr. Daly, Ardagh being 
Fenagh’s diocese; and it is now in the Diocesan Museum of St. Mel’s 
Cathedral there. (Note 4.) 

We have no further information about this branch of the 
O Rourkes. There was a Hugh O Rourke of Cooncrena who was a member 
of the Commons in the Supreme Council of the Catholic Confederacy of 
Kilkenny in 1642. (Note 5.) And there was a William Rourke of County 
Kilkenny, with 220 acres of land, in the list names in the Transplantations 
to Connacht in 1656. 


Notes: 
1. John O Donovan’s introduction to Aenghus O Daly’s ‘‘Tribes of 
Ireland”? 1852. 
2. ‘The Shrine of St. Caillin of Fenagh’’ by the Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J. 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. 22, 
1892. : 
3. ‘Shell Guide to Ireland’’ 1962, by Michael V. Duigenan and Lord 
Killanin, page 436. 
4. Letters from the Rev. Aidan Cusack, O.Cist., Mount St. Joseph 
Abbey, near Roscrea, County Tipperary, April 1980; and from the Rev. 
Sean Casey, Diocesan Secretary, Longford, April 1982. 
5. ‘King James’ Army List’’, by John D‘Alton, 1855. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Tadhg na gCaor (of the Berries) 





“The Genealogy of O Ruairc here. The line of Tadhg na gCaor, the 
elder son of Ualgharg, and the line of Tighearnan Mor, the younger son, 
converge at Ualgharg, son of Domhnall, son of Amhlaoibh, and without 
yielding to the pre-eminence held by Tighearnan’s line for five or six genera- 
tions, we will commence our historical account by tracing the line of Tadhg 
na gCaor because of his sentority. And whoever would know the true mean- 
ing of his nickname. 1.e. Tadhg of the Berries (na gCaor), let him know this 
is the reason and basis of the name:- 

One day as the daughter of O Brien of Thomond, the wife of Ualgharg, 
King of Breifne, went to take a pleasant airing by the stream of the 
Buannaide* directly eastwards from her own mansion or residence accom- 
panied by a few horsemen and attendant women: on her return, and she was 
heavily pregnant, she saw a wooded knoll called Berry Mound and a rowan 

tree with its red top bending with the weight of beautiful ripe berries, and 
the queen got a desire and longing for the berries and she besought one of the 
horsemen among her followers to dismount and bring some of the berries to 
her to the house and it was done so, and she ate her fill till she was satisfied. 
And the same night the queen’s time of delivery came and she bore a son, 
and he was called Tadhg of the Berries by reason of the aforesaid berries. 

Tadhg na gCaor had three sons moreover, Lochlainn, Art and Con- 
chubhar. Conchubhar had no descendants (or there are no descendants 
recorded) for Conchubhar.”’ 


The foregoing is a translation from the Royal Irish Academy 
MS.C.iv.1. The original may have been written by the Reverend Patrick 
O Curneen, a member of the family of hereditary poets to the O Rourkes. 
(see page 158). 

The translation was kindly written for this History by Dr. Katharine 
it Simms (Mrs. Mc Cone) in February 1983. 

















*(The Bonet river that flows beside O Rourke’s castle in Dromahair: Ed.) 














APPENDIX 3 


The Calvach, O Conor Fahy, 
and Margaret O Carroll. 


“Words of war in the Leinster battle-host, a host by which foreign 
castles are fired; the band from Almha’s land (Hill of Allen, County 
Kildare) is on a march that cannot be checked! This company of warriors 
comes to prove that foreign towns are empty of foreigners. Short is the time 
the Calbhach spends without going into battle. Having seized their 
beautiful fleet steeds they move towards the foreign host; having snatched 
their glittering breastplates, their lances and their waggons, and their ribbed 
shields tried in conflict, and their chequered blue-studded shoulder-pieces, 
having burnished their smooth shining helmets and whetted their blue 
swords, the fierce host of Offaly marches away in polished soft-topped shoes. 
To-night as they go they undertake to set the Pale ablaze. This firmvoiced 
host musters at Rath Guaire (Rathwire, County Westmeath). The vigorous 
company from Almha’s land reddens Trim for the aliens, till they let the 
wind through a foreign tower, warriors in handling their mauls. A bold 
march by the host of Offaly, the burning of Drogheda! As far as Dublin - a 
proud circuit - the Calbhach’s visit will extend. By the widespread Leinster 
host trophies are heaped up in Carlow. They have not swerved towards 
Kilkenny, that journey brings profit. The Offalians as they march are 
laden with the pans and griddles of foreign castles; many a foreign hen and 
gander is borne by the man of Offaly. A procession of capons coming to his 
house, a procession of bacon and trivets. Horseboys laden with yarn after 
that excursion of the Offalians. Hostages bearing vessels of gold beside the 
princes of Almha’s land. The O Conors in battle blaze around the 
Calbhach. Broad shafts are borne from the fight, spears on a ford form a 
ladder. When they have burned a fortress, they tarry to warm the backs of 
their shanks. The Offalian conceals his wound until a white tower blazes to 
the summit. He has fired Cashel, he has fired Thurles - a most dashing 
raid! He will yet give a day to Limerick, when the market is fullest. What 
day would he not storm Kildare? He has burnt Naas. 


There is more than I have recounted that is ascribed to the Calbhach, 
Muirchertach’s grandson, of the white-fingered hand, of the kindly steady 
blue eye, that son imitates Murchadh, who crushed all tyranny out of sight. 
His rough angry iron chain marks the backs of (wrong doers’) legs. A man 
by whom a tax is devised for a fleet whereby French wine ts stored in casks. 
A chequered shield is borne beside him, the man who splits ... shields. A 
man who has heated the ford by his passage; a hand to twist axe-helves; a 
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man who reddens the spear to the hand-grip, wave mightiest in fury. A man 
who storms the strongholds of his foes; beloved of maidens; eye of the hue of 
the bugloss; he by whom ladies are beguiled. Gormlaigh’s son, who never 
brooked injustice, who silences the rage of the wild wave. Because of the 
Calbhach the soil of Ulster has been abandoned at the voice of the cuckoos. 
Connacht is yielded by lot to the long-handed generous prince. He has check- 
ed the mirth of Munstermen, these answer the summer. Ulster’s truce is at 
an end; is the Calbhach asleep? 

Margaret’s fame has established her protection; palm-branch who 
breaketh not her words; a lady who has not learned to refuse; darling of the 
blood of earls; flowing tresses whose fosterer is Fesus; heart bountiful and 
pious. To drink feasts she never forsook her prayers - a woman who lives by 
rule. She protects herself against our art, her words are on our side.” 

This eulogy was written by Seighfin Mor, and is in the Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, MS. H. 4. 22. p.141. 

The translation is by Osborn Bergin (1873-1950),-and appears under 
“On a Warlike Prince”, in “Studies” TX (1920) 416-20; U.I.P. XI; and 
“Trish Bardic Poetry by Osborn Bergin’, 1970, Dublin Institute of Advanced 
Studies. 

Mr. Bergin, in a note to this piece, writes: ‘‘Like his father Murchadh 
(died 1421), the Calbhach (Calvach) had lived in constant warfare against 
the Pale; for Offaly, his patrimony, is part of the great plain of central 
Ireland fatally exposed to attack’’, In contrast, the O Rourkes, whose 
land was far from the Pale, had no contact with the English for more than 
a century later.(Ed.) 


APPENDIX 4 
Tadhg Dall O Huiginn’s poem to Brian na Murtha. 
“2, Towards the warlike man peace 1s observed, that 1s a proverb which can- 
not be outdone; throughout the fair forests of Banbha none save the fighting 
man finds peace. 

2. If any one amongst the warriors of Bregia deem it well to pacify the 
Saxons, this will suffice for his protection, so it is said, let him spend a while 
in continually spoiling them. 

3. The Gaels of civil behaviour will not get peace from the foreigners, 
such ts their warfare, these most valorous, royal hosts, that it is not worth a 


treaty of peace. 
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4. No object for pacification are the seed of Conall, or the seed of 
Eoghan of the standards, or yet Cathaoir’s descendants, or the seed of 
Sadhbh, or the valiant race of Conchobhar. 


5. The nobility of the blood of fair Gaedheal is vanished almost to a 
man; such hopeful quarry are they that pursuit of them is nothing to boast 


of. 


6. They are being thrust on to the outskirts of Banbha, whilst regiments 
of foreigners are in the centre; of the seed of Eber and Eremon a one-sided 
...(?) hath been made. 


7. It is but fitting that the Saxon soldiery fulfil not terms of peace with 
the scattered band; it seems to them - alas that it should be so - that the hosts 
of Banbha are without a warranty. 


8 It is because of their weakness in fighting men against the foreign 
battalions that beyond those of any land in Europe this wounded and 
unfairly-used people lacks peace. 


9. Lack of counsel it is that has rendered the people subservient to the 
wrathful tyrannical band; alas that they do not find those who would exhort 
them through any single man of valor! 


10. Great unfriendliness were it did none of the poets of the bright- 
knolled land say to the men of Eodla that they should declare war upon the 
foreigners. 


11. Since our darling amongst the race of Mil is the son of Brian 
lavisher of herds, with gentle utterances I shall counsel the scion from 
Limerick’s vigorous, nimble host. 


12. I would give the counsel of a friend to the head of royal Fearghna’s 
line, that he, ripe fruit of the vine, kindle a tiny spark in the embers. 


13. I will, moreover, with brief discourse - what is it but a kindling of 
righteous wrath? - give to the king of rivered Magh Sleacht an incitement to 
foray. 


14. Easy it is for him to give battle, from the sympathy of the five noble 
nations, from one coast to the other Ireland will join him in a united war. 
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15. Throughout fertile Banbha’s plain, the rest, both kings and princes, 
will kindle in sympathy with him, even as one house takes fire from 
another. 


16. When the men of Ireland learn that the high-king of Aolmhagh is 
making war, throughout Banbha of the glittering showers there will not be 
a land without one to despoil it. 


17. Eager for mischief are the men of Ireland, they will rise with him in 
their full strength; the Gaels will strive to unite so that Ireland may depend 
on a Single surety. 


18. Only by keen war for our plain of Una can he wage them, his will 
be the profit or the blame thereof - these forays on Ughaine’s* isle. 


19. Let stone castles become couches for wild beasts, let grass so hide 
each road that he leave the bright surfaced plain of Tara over-run with wild 
deer and wolves. 


20. Let them leave such famine in the valley of the Boyne, and by the 
long-branched shores of Birr, that the woman in Meath’s rich plain eat of 
the heart of her firstborn. 


21. Let the white-limbed hero of Gairighe effect that there shall be 
nothing of their precious treasures, or at all events of their limewashed 
castles, save the saying that once upon a time they were. 


22. Let their fruitful orchard be cut down, let their corn-crops be shorn 
by the defenders of Crogan’s province, spirited ruddy-bladed warriers. 


23. Beside Teltown let great towers be pulverised by him, let him sweep 
utterly away thetr mills, their kilns, their granaries. 


24. Throughout Ushnagh let the level borders of spreading plains 
become moorlands, so that the man beside Teathbha may not find a trace of 
the four roads. 


*Note by E.Knott - Perhaps: “He must needs make a hosting for our 
plain of Ughaine. “ 

(See “the meadows of Ugony’’ in Douglas Hyde’s translation of Patrick 
O Curneen’s poem. Ed:) 
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25. Let it be treasured up for the passing guest as a marvellous thing if. 
the lowing of a single cow be heard around Colt, or by green-swarded 
Usnagh. 


26. From Naas of Leinster let powerful men carry away heavy burdens 
of massive (2) ancient gilt goblets and of the sides of their merchant’s coffers. 


27. Let, moreover, poor and friendless men become wealthy, and let 
wealthy and powerful noblemen be made poor. 


28. After the deeds the seed of Ruarc slow to anger shall perform, the 
foreigners of Almha’a fertile meadow will ask for a treaty of peace. 


29. Messengers will come from them to seek a truce from the warriers of 
Banbha’s land; they will ply the graceful, affable folk with sweet honorable 
Speeches. 


30. Their robes of satin, their precious treasures, they will bring to the 
host of ancient Sligo, whose nobles will be plied with golden rings by the sur- 
ly, impatient band. 


31. They will ask the leader of peace of bright Ushnagh’s meadow to 
come with them to court, and they will not seek requital for what the seed of 
Fearghna will have done on that raid. 


32. Let them not with honeyed words beguile Brian son of Brian from 
Breffney; woe to him who would approach them, ravenous, destructive bar- 
barians. 


33. Does he know of the case of the lion, once when he attempted 
treachery? To no one yet born does he show gratitude(?), this king of all the 
animals. . 


34, He summoned to him the quadrupeds of the earth, they go at the 
first asking; many a proud, headstrong band attended the thronged 
gathering. 


35. The chief of the fox tribe came not at the beginning of the party, but 
kept away for the time, until he found a suitable opportunity. 


36. On the same path then the foxes go to him together - it was not meet 
to contend with them in their crafts - a wily, stealthy pack. 
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37. When the host, not numerous enough for battle, had gone to look at 
the lion’s cave, they filled with fear for their lives, a weak and spiritless 
hosting. 


38. The first fox who approached the lime-white entrance of the 
gorgeous cavern bid those on the outer threshold return with one accord. 


39. “Clearly can I see coming up to this the track of every quadruped, 
but there is no track leaving it. ye modest, youthful, prudent band.” 


40. “Did we go into that fortress,” said the leader of the guileful com- 
pany, “never would our returning tracks from the smooth artful rampart be 
found.” 


41. Those foxes, then, turned away from the greedy cave, in brief, what 
they said 1s conceived by us to apply to the white-breasted swan of the Finn. 


42. This court of the foreign battalions is the cave of the nimble lion, 
and the hosts of the Irish territory are the slain quadrupeds. 


43. Let Brian, son of Brian, son of Owen, understand that none of 
bright Banbha’s warriors come from the foreigners safe from treachery or 
betrayal. 


44. With such terror has the uniting thread of this land of Lugh in- 
spired the Saxons that even if the rest surrendered him into their custody it 
would not be easy to capture him. 


45. It is in his power, the chief of royal Fearghna’s race, to defend 
Tara; the rest cannot but guard him, blossom of the vine tendrils. 


46. The nobles of Banbha could not rescue generous Brian, son of 
Brian, yet it were not difficult for the well-followed hero of the Duff to suc- 
cour all the Gaels. 


47. The hatred of the foreigners for him is his testimony (?), all have 


been proclaiming for long that she is his - he holds Fodla by the bridle. 


48. It is easy for him to defend her against them, many are his allies, 
Jar and wide lie his forces, while he has naught to protect save Ireland. 
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49. The races from which his mother came will be around the son of 
Brian in phalanxes (2); each tribe like a precipitous flood (?), the seed of 
Niall Caille and the race of Conall. 


50. The three Luighne will be around the chief of Breffney, a broad- 
shielded, numerous throng; the men of Tireragh, the men of Carbury, the 
men of Corran, will be with him in the fighting without. delay. 


51. The three MacSweenys from the march of Bearnas will also join 
him in one band; come weal come woe let them not part from him, steel of 
the bright host of the Gael. 


52. The Hy Many will join the son of Grainne, with crimson, blue- 
headed javelins - they will leave the foreign women wet-cheeked - and the 
haughty line of Fearghus. 


53. From the Inny to Loch Erne all are with him, both freeman and 
wanderers, and from Boyle to stormy Loch Oughter, the men of Fer- 
managh, the O Rourkes, the O Reillys. , 

54. The three chieftains of Connacht will go with him in a bannered 
mass, three stately, mighty regiments, the valiant line of Conchobhar. 


55. The Clann Domhnaill will be with him in their full strength, like 
oaks towering above the groves, a gay and wondrous band of the soldiery of 
Fodla, the mercenaries of Islay. 


56. The lords of the Gael will then march to Dublin at the outset, many 
a@ stone castle will be laid in ruins by the stubborn headstrong fighters. 


57. From the generous seed of Ruarc the valley of the Boyne will be a 


mass of lightning, the foreign tribes from Cliu to Croghan. ... 
(a line is missing in the text). 


58. The fierce, heroic swarm will have many an ornamented goblet and 
basin, many sledges for shattering walls, many vats and shining cans. 


59. Many a spit and hook will they have, and many heavy corded 
bundles, many tables and pots, and plenty of other booty. 


60. The slopes of Meath will be covered by them with the vastness of the 
spoils from the cittes, the powerful, cunning host will make many a road 
about the bright-trouted Boyne. 
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61. At sleeping time, after spoiling Magh Ceoil, the children of kings 
will have in their camps plenty of half-cooked flesh for griddles. 


62. The foreigners about Ushnagh’s field will then say to the people of 
fair Boyle that they will not allow the blood of Cairbre to take their kine, 
their spoils and their manifold wealth. 


63. The nobles of the Gael will not respect the utterance of the fair, 
splendid warriors, the children of Cobhthach will marvel greatly that the 
foreigners should contend with them. 


64. Then will the Saxon battalions and the hosts of royal Tara take the 
field of battle, many deaths will the wondrous, fortunate host wreak upon 
them. 


‘65. Then will they hack at one another till even; many foreigners, 
many Gaels will perish by the numerous irresistible host. 


66. Many a keen, razor-edged arrow from the bow will pierce the flesh 
of a nobleman; many a cold blade and javelin, and slender shining battle- 
axe. 


67. The land of Meath will be flooded with ruddy pools from the two 
vigorous bands, until blood rises above the shoulders on that bright-surfaced 
plain of Tara. 


68. Then will the Saxon tribe be vanquished by the seed of keen- 
weaponed Gaedheal, so that from the proclamation of war there will never 
be any save Irishmen over the land of Fodla. 


69. On the night following the battle on the hill above the beguiling 
streams of the Boyne, there will be many a noble, comely body in death- 
throes (2) from the hero of the Maigue’s fertile valley. - 


70. There will be many a scaldcrow tearing the flesh of stout-weaponed 
warriors, and many will be the ravens and wolves around bright, fertile, 
salmon-abounding Cliu. 


71. On the slopes of Meath many will be the wet-eyed queens over their 
dead, from (the deeds of) the host of the Erne many will be the keen, ardent 
cries over them.” 

Translation by Dr.Eleanor Knott, “The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dall 
O Huiginn”. Irish Texts Society, Vol. 23. 
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APPENDIX 5 


Hugh Maguire in Munster. 


“1. Too cold I deem this night for Hugh; the heaviness of its shower- 
drops is a cause of sadness; woe is me that this is our comrade’s lot - the 
venom of this night’s cold. 


2. To-night {it is venom to my heart) fiery showers are poured forth; to 
think of him encountering the frozen spikes is hateful to the soul. 


3. Over the clouds’ bosoms the flood-gates of heaven have been opened: 
it has turned small pools to seas; the firmament has spewed out its destruc- 
tion. 


4. Though it were a wild hare in the wood, though it were a salmon in 
an estuary, though it were a flock of birds - it is grievous for them to venture 
abroad at this time. 


5. Sad it is to me that Hugh Maguire, to-night in a strange land, lies 
under the lurid glow of showering, flashing thunderbolts, beneath the fury of 
armed savage clouds. 


6. We deem it a calamity that in the province of the Children of Daire 
our beloved is between a ridge of cold, wet grass and the imperious fury of 
the heaven. 


7. Too cold, I deem, for his blithe face is the rage of the wintry blasts 
driving the stormy wind of the stars upon the white-armed kingly warrior of 
Gailenga. 


8. Grievous to me - it has wounded my heart - that the soft slope of his 
smooth comely side should be crushed in the wild sullen night, in a chilly suit 
of complete steel. 


9. Gentle hand versed in ungentle strife, icy weather welding it tight 
against the slender shaft of a cold-pointed spear - bitter it is for Hugh to- 
night! 


10. May neither he nor I regret his journey around Ireland, let not my 
ruin come upon me - may that which I dread pass by me. 
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11. Should hurt come to him from the business upon which he has set 
out, to make a circuit of Maicnia’s Fold - we have found nought so precious 
as he - what is it but a cutting of our very life’s thread? 


12. The low banks of the spring-rivulets are in flood against the war- 
riors, the meadows of the steeds are wrapped in a cloak of ice, robbing them 
perforce of their pasture. 


13. Already their margins are covered, so that those who have huts can- 
not see the watery banks of the (once) clear sunny brooks, and the tents can- 
not be dried. 


14. There is danger - no false alarm - of the loss of horses and waggons, 
ere they win westward across the haunted Lee, upon the roads of Maiétnia’s 
smooth Fold. 


15. That is not a loss that would touch me when I think of his journey; 
enough to search my very heart is the pain of the icy weather. 


16. And yet, a cause that warms his splendid brilliant face is the side of each 
white blue-worked castle, changed to a fiery mass of tossing winds. 


17, Conjlagration’s firebrand thaws the film of frost on the calm clear 
eye; the icy manacles on his smooth brown hands - ’tis a red sheet of flame 
that melts them. 


18. Throughout Munster of the white mansions, because of the ravager 
of the land of the Gaels, many are the courts bared to the very edge and clad 
in glowing embers, hiding the coldness of the air. 


19. Because of Maguire’s circuit, throughout the west of the fair sunset- 
land many is the court in flames, many the territory without heir or great- 
grandson.” 





This poem was written by Eochaidh O Hussey, poet of the Maguires, 
while Sir Hugh Maguire was away on the campaign in which he died. The 
translation is by Osborn Bergin (1873-1950): Studies X 1921, 417-21: UIP 
XV. “A Winter Campaign”: “Trish Bardic Poetry” - Dublin Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies 1970. There is also a translation by James Clarence 
Mangan in “The Faber Book of Irish Verse.” 




















APPENDIX 6 
Nuala O Donnell in Italy. 


“O Woman of the Piercing Wail, 
Who mournest o’er yon mound of clay 
With sign and groan 
Would God thou wert among the Gael! 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 

*Twere long before, around a grave 
In green Tirconnell, one could find 
This loneliness; 

Near where Beann-Boirche’s banners wave, 
Such grief as thine could ne’er have pined 
Companionless. 


Beside the wave, in Donegal, 
In Antrim’s glen, or fair Dromore, 
Or Killtllee, 

Or where the sunny waters fall 
At Assaroe, near Erna’s shore, 
This could not be. 

On Derry’s plains - in rich Drumcliff - 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 

No day could pass but woman’s grief 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears. 


Oh no! - from Shannon, Boyne and Suir, 
From high Dunluce’s castle-walls, 
From Lissadell, 

Would flock alike both rich and poor. 
One wail would rise from Cruachan’s halls 
To Tara’s hill; 

And some would come from Barrow-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home 
On Leitrim’s plains, 

And by melodious Banna’s tide, 
And by the Mourne and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains! 
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Oh! horses hoofs would trample down 
The mount whereon the martyr-saint 
Was crucified. 

From glen and hill, from plain and town, 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint, 
Would echo wide. 

There would not soon be found, I ween, 
One foot of ground among those bands 
For museful thought, 

So many shriekers of the keen 
Would cry aloud, and clap their hands, 
All woe-distraught! 


Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep in their cells of clay beside 
O Donnell Roe. 

Three royal youths, alas! are gone, 
Who lived for Erin’s weal, but died 
For Erin’s woe! 

Ah! could the men of Ireland read 
The names these noteless burial stones 
Display to view, 

Their wounded hearts afresh would bleed, 
Their tears gush forth again, their groans 
Resound anew! 


The youths whose relics moulder here 
Were sprung from Hugh, high Prince and Lord 
Of Aileach’s lands; 

Thy noble brothers, justly dear, 

Thy nephew, long to be deplored 

By Ulster’s bands. ; 
Theirs were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude! 
They passed from Earth ere Manhood’s prime, 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 


And who can marvel o’er thy grief, 


Or who can blame thy flowing tears, 
That knows their source! 
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O Donnell, Dunnasana’s chief, 
Cut off amid his vernal years, 
Lies here a corse 
Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
Tirconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair - 

For valour, truth, and comely bloom, 
For all that greatens and adorns, 
A peerless pair. 


Oh! had these twain, and he, the third, 
The Lord of Mourne, O Neill’s son, 
Their mate in death - 

A prince in look, in deed and word - 
Had these three heroes yielded on 
The field their breath; 

Oh! had they fallen on Criffan’s plain, 
There would not be a town or clan 
From shore.to sea 
But would with shrieks bewail the slain, 
Or chant aloud the exulting rann 


Of Fubilee. 


When high the shout of battle rose 
On fields where Freedom’s torch still burned 
Through Erin’s gloom, 
If one, if barely one of those 
Were slain, all Ulster would have mourned 
The hero’s doom! 
If at Athboy, where hosts of brave 
Ulidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears, 
Young Hugh O Neill had found a grave, 
Long must the north have wept his death 
With heart-wrung tears! 


If on the day of Ballachmyre, 
The Lord of Mourne had met, thus young, 
A warrior’s fate 
In vain would such as those desire 
To mourn, alone, the champion sprung 
From Niall the Great! 
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No marvel this — for all the dead, 
Heaped on the field, pile over pile, 
At Mullach-brack, 

Were scarce an eric for his head, 

If Death had stayed his footsteps while 
On victory’s track! 


If on the Day of Hostages 
The fruit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely torn 
In sight of Munster’s bands — Mac-Nee’s 
. Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow, 
Could ill have borne. 
If on the day of Ballach-boy, 
Some arm had laid, by foul surprise, 
The chieftain low, 
Even our victorious shout of joy 
Would soon give place to rueful cries 
And groans of woe! 


If on the day the Saxon host 
Were forced to fly - a day so great 
For Ashanee - 

The Chief had been untimely lost, 
Our conquering troops should moderate 
Their mirthful glee. 

There would not lack on Lifford’s day, 
From Galway, from the glens of Boyle, 
From Limerick’s towers, 

A marshalled file, a long array, 
Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers! 


Tf on the day a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenree, 
His blood had flowed, 

What numbers all disconsolate 
Would come unasked and share with thee 
Affliction’s load! 

If Derry’s crimson field had seen . 
His life-blood offered up, though ’twere 
On Victory’s shrine, 
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A thousand cries would swell the keen, 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would echo thine! 


Oh! had the fierce Dalcassian swarm, 
That bloody night on Fergus* banks, 
But slain our Chief; 

When rose his camp in wild alarm, 
How would the triumph of his ranks 
Be dashed with grief! 

How would the troops of Murbach mourn, 
If on the Curlew Mountains’ day - 
Which England rued - 

Some Saxon hand had left them lorn: 
By shedding there, amid the fray, 
Their prince’s blood! 


Red would have been our warriers’ eyes, 
Had Rory found on Sligo’s field 
A gory grave. 

No Northern Chief would soon arise, 
So sage to guide, so strong to shield, 
So swift to save. 

Long would Leith-Cuinn have wept if Hugh 
Had met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe; 

But, had our Rory fallen too, 

All Erin must, alas! have felt 
The deadly blow. 


What do I say? Ah, woe is me - 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fatal fail! 

And Erin, once the Great and Free, 
Now vainly mourns her breakless chain, 
And iron thrall! 

Then daughter of O Donnell, dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside; 

For Adam’s race is born to die, 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks human price. 
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Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne, 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay; 
But on thy knees 
Uplift thy soul to God alone, 

For all things go their destined way 
As He decrees.” 


This is a translation by James Clarence Mangan (1803-1849) of a la- 
ment written in Louvain, Spanish Netherlands, by Eoghan Ruadh 
Mac an Bhaird, poet of the O Donnells, after Rory and Caffar O Donnell, 
and the Earl of Tyrone’s son Hugh, had all died in Rome in 1608. 

Hugh Roe O Donnell had already died in 1602, in Spain. 





The original poem is in the Bibliotheque Royal, Brussels, MS. 
6131-6133, fol. 22v - 24r: and the translation is in the Penguin Book of 
Irish Verse. 


APPENDIX 7 


Lament for the O Donnells. 


“1. Lam sad for Mary and Margaret, the flower of the lowly branches 
lives no more: they have shed their leaves, two nurses of care are they. 


2. Alas, alas, grief hath left their hearts bloodless: the two companions 
of the learned of Ulster’s land, it is sad that they have run dry. 


3. Their grief is the same as mine, Hugh Roe was the first cause of our 
anguish; Rury of Cabha torments us, his departure is the cause of our ruin. 


4. We are a poor flock without a shepherd. Caffar, head of Erin’s 
honour, lies beneath a gravestone - what sadder fate? - away in Italy. 


3. In Italy of shallow waterfalls - it is as though she were dead - is 
Nuala, the swan of the nut-grown plain of Conn; her loss to us is agony. 


6. Nuala the bounteous, the hope of all, first in renown of the blood of 
Criomhthan, to the day of doom shall live the fame of her name among the 
men of Ireland. 














7. There was reft from us (what a loss!) at first in this land - an omen of 
grief - he of the gentle grey eyes, trusty in battle, Manus, the wing of Ulster. 


8. Manus, son of O Donnell, in Uisneach’s land of dark yew-trees was 
unsurpassed by the host of his coevals, the very Naoise of Felim’s race. 


9. Four salmon from the mighty Boyne, four sons of Hugh, son of 
Manus, brood of champions unswerving in purpose, they had nought to fear 
but jealousy. 


10. Never shall we see - the doom is accomplished - the track of their 
hooves or their bending steeds along the Inny or the stately cool Maigue, four 
woes of the race of Conall. 


11. Highborn hawks of Innisfail, four desolations of Cruachan’s hill, 
four mighty ruins of Tara, are the glittering dark spearshafts. 


12. ’Tis strange that Mary should live, while the rivers no longer bear 
ships, and the withered forests of the fold of Uisneach are ever weeping for 
those four. 


13. Throughout fair Banba the apple-trees bend not with apples nor the 
wood of hazelboughs with nuts - strange that Margaret should live. 


14. I mourn not for Margaret nor Mary - that is ground for sorrow -but 
for this fate that has fallen upon the land of the Fair, greater and ever 
greater is the sighing of Ireland. 


15. Mary and Margaret of Cruachan’s wail, that their four brothers 
are gone is a perpetual hindrance to slumber, alas! their state is very 
pitiful.” 


This lament was written in Louvain, Spanish Netherlands, by 
Fearghal Og Mac an Bhaird, another of the O Donnells’ poets, about the 
same time as the last (Appendix 6). 

Four O Donnell brothers are mentioned here - Hugh Roe, who died in 
Spain in 1602; Manus who was killed in 1608 by his cousin Niall Garbh 
O Donnell; and Rory and Caffar who died in Rome in 1608. 

Their three sisters who survived them were Mary, Sir Teige 
O Rourke’s widow and mother of Brian and Hugh - she stayed in Ireland 
and Margaret and Nuala who spent the rest of their lives in Louvain. 
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The translation is by Osborn Bergin (1873-1950) under the title “The 
Downfall of the O Donnells’’Arish Review HI (1913-14), 136-9); and “Trish 
Bardic Poetry by Osborn Bergin’’, Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
1970. 

The original poem is in the Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels, MS. 
6131-33 fol. 9. “Leabhar inghine i Dhomhnaill, the Book of O Donnell’s 


daughter.” 


APPENDIX 8 


Tomas MacCostello’s Poem 
to Tadhg O Rourke. 


“Tomas MacCostello sang (this) for Tadhg O Rourke - 


O seed of the Rudhraighes,* prosperous 

hearts-blood of the O Rourkes, 

O fragrant youth most witty in 

spending and saving, 
O fair quiet mannerly one, gentle 
warlike hound of the hosts, 
O humblest voice, O skilled warrior 
of victories. 


Up from the house of the merry, 
many-faceted Muses (?) 
And there was poured down beneath 
you ---- 
Without a sort unknown to you of all 
that the writings of the sages composed 
Of the fair great schools ---- 


Homer is obedient to you, his knee 
weak, speaking pitifully 
And through you it is not worth mentioning 
the-like of Ovid. 
Duns Scotus who walked the way of wisdom 
is routed by the ---- 
When you walked --- in the country.” 


*Descendant of an Ulaidh pedigree, most probably the O Farrells. (note by 
Katharine Simms). 
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The original poem is in the Royal Irish Academy MS. F v 3. It was 
kindly translated for this History by Dr. Katharine Simms (Mrs. McCone) 
in February 1983. 


APPENDIX 9 
Owen Og and Hugh of Kilnagarn 


(From “A Tract on the O Rourkes’’ in 
the Royal Irish Academy MS. C.iv.1.) 


The manuscript, now known as “C iv / section d”’, was originally own- 
ed by Captain Thady O Rourke, and later by his grand-nephew Charles 
O Conor of Belanagare. In addition to O Rourke pedigrees, there is a 
Tract on the O Rourkes, written in 1714 when Charles O Conor was a 
child of four, probably by Father Patrick O Curneen, poet and historian of 
the O Rourkes. 

This tract was translated by Professor James Carney and published in 
1950 (Celtica, Vol. )). The translation is reproduced in Appendix 10. 

There is an interesting passage concerning two O Rourkes of the 17th 
century, rivals for the title of Chief of the O Rourkes. They were Owen Og 
of Dromahair, grandson of Tiernan Ban; and Hugh of Kilnagarn, 
Dromahair, great-grandson of Hugh Gallda (Tiernan Ban’s half-brother). 
Hugh of Kilnagarn, whose grandfather had helped the English, was a 
great landowner, the only O Rourke titulado in the Census of 1659. 

Owen Og’s father’s and grandfather’s land had been taken from 
them. In 166] he and his brother-in-law Daniel O Cahan were making ‘‘a 
combined effort to pursue enquiries about their estates.’’ The land which 
Owen Og claimed was that of his second cousin, Con of Dromahair, who 
had died recently, leaving no children. 

In 1662 the English government sent over an emissary, Captain Owen 
Lloyd; and a commission was set up in Jamestown, County Leitrim, to en- 
quire into Owen Og’s claim. A verdict was reached and recorded in 
English, as follows:- “Wee find that Con mac Bryan in the years of and during 
the Rebellion was sometimes frantick sometimes sober and that he has no issue of 
his body but som of (his) cosens of the O Rourkes claime his inheritance (---) wee 
finde his estate (---) Kings his (---)”’. 

Captain Lloyd went to Dublin and showed the verdict to the legal 
Counsellor, Anthony Martin, and it was decided that the matter should be 
referred to the King, Charles II. 
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But the King had already given mad Con’s land to his Queen’s 
chaplain, Father Patrick Maginn. When Father Patrick heard that a 
kinsman of Con was demanding his patrimony, his conscience smote him 
and he wrote to Ireland to ask the ollavs of Connacht, O Mulconrys, 
O Duigenans and O Curneens, who was the true Chief of the O Rourkes 
at that time. The reply, signed by a majority of the ollavs, was that Owen 
Og was without doubt or question that person. 

Therefore Owen Og was authorised to collect a substantial part of the 
rent of the land owned by Hugh of Kilnagarn, the principal O Rourke 
landowner remaining by them. It is not recorded whether Owen Og did in 
fact receive any of Hugh of Kilnagarn’s rents. Con’s lands were never 
returned to the O Rourkes. It is remarkable that the Brehon law ollavs 
were still functioning as late as 1662. 


Here follows the part of Professor James Carney’s Introduction which 
concerns the O Rourkes:- ° 

“The tract here printed and the accompanying pedigrees are taken from 
the R.LA. (formerly Stowe) MS.C.iv.1. This MS. consists mainly of four 
sections, all originally separate. The present material is from section “d”’, 
and appears to have been written for some members of the O Rourke 
family.” (They were compiled by the O Duigenan family and 
presented to Thady O Rourke by David O Duigenan of Shancoe, 
Thady’s neighbour and friend). “The O Rourke pedigrees here printed 
deal mainly with the descendants of the 14th century Tadhg na gCaor, a 
brother of Tighernan Mor, the latter being the ancestor of the politically 
more prominent branch of the family. ... 

The author of this tract was in all probability a native of Co. Leitrim. 
In a note on the O Rodaighe family found amongst the general pedigrees not 
published here, the author mentions that he was a friend of Tadhg 
O Rodaighe, the Leitrim antiquary, who died in 1706. ... Additions to the 
pedigree have been made by Charles O Conor of Belanagare, and these have 
been printed where they occur. O Conor probably acquired the MS. through 
his relationship to the O Rourkes, his mother being a daughter of Tighernan 
O Ruaire, son of Brian Ballach, son of Tighernan, brother of Brian na 
Murtha. Furthermore, through his great-great-grandmother, Maire, 
daughter of Brian na Murtha, wife of Aodh 
O Conchobhair (Hugh O Conor), O Conor was doubly related to the 
family. He was proud of this relationship, and much information about the 
O Rourkes is to be found scattered through his MSS. The pedigrees have 
also been added to by an unidentified hand that seems contemporary with 
that of the author of the tract.” 


As to these last pedigrees, they all end with O Rourkes who were liv- 
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ing in the early 18th century and appear in this History. 
So it does seem likely that it was Father Patrick O Curneen who wrote 
the last pedigrees as well as the tract. 


APPENDIX 10 
A Tract on the O Rourkes. 


Written in 1714; probably by Father Patrick O Curneen. 
(R.L.A. MS. C.iv.1.) 


Dear reader, I think, regrettable the ignorance of most of the nobility 
of our land, who do not know the things pertaining to their own dignity, to 
wit, that they should have knowledge that concerns their own country and 
fatherland in common remembrance. Therefore I have planned to place on 
record every change that has happened to the lordship of O Ruairc from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth down to the present year of the Lord, seven- 
teen hundred and fourteen, especially that which concerns what is now 
called County Leitrim (For there was-no such name or division of land in 
Ireland before the time of the aforesaid queen; but to strengthen and com- 
plete the conquest fully, as was the case in England, this kingdom of 
Ireland was divided into thirty-one counties; and she put a lieutenant (lit. 
shepherd or keeper) of her own over each county called a sheriff, that 
is, custos comitatus.) 

Understand reader, that Brian na Murtha, son of Brian Ballach Mor, 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, was the last to hold the name or title of 
King of Breifne according to the poem composed by the chief ollamh of 
Ireland, that is, Sean O Maoil Chonaire, that begins ut dixit: 

1. Bretfne, beyond every other territory in the land of Ealga, has got a fit- 
ting king, a man with the deeds of a warrior, with the ready knowledge of 
the Boyne, etc. 


2. The most generous man in Ireland may not be compared with the King of 
Breifne; an or and an inol are different things, mead-drinking and dregs © 
are different, etc. 


As regards Brian na Murtha: so great was his pride and spirit that he 
did not deem it honourable or fitting for him to accept the role of vassal or 
subject from the Queen, for any less title than that held by his ancestors 
since surnames came into use in Ireland, to wit, the princedom of Con- 
nacht or Breifne. However, that office (lit.guidance) which is called 
‘Government’ was too unwilling and too conservative to give such a title to 
any Irishman, especially to one of leadership and spirit like Brian. But 
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eventually, as he saw almost all the nobility of Munster and Leinster ac- 
cepting vassalage and many titles of honour from the crown, being called 
‘knights’, ‘lords’ and ‘earls’, and furthermore, O Neill, that is, Conn 
Bacach, son of Conn, son of Enri, son of Eoghan, receiving the title or 
degree of the Earldom of Tyrone from the Queen, therefore, on account of 
the frequency of such things, he set about arranging articles and peace 
with the Juzstis. 

But the final outcome of their dealings in way of settlement on each 
side was this: Brian received from the Queen and from the crown that 
which is now called County Leitrim, and the following tuaths and lord- 
ships of land as well, as is to be seen in the Office of Common Record in 
Dublin to-day; whoever wishes to have the truth of this matter let him ex- 
amine the common records of Ireland in Dublin aforesaid, in English call- 
ed records, and he will find it there in full, that is, Teallach Eachach, an 
Learga, an Dubhbaile, Tuath Cnuic Ninne, Tuath Mbhuintire 
Feodhachain, Tuath Chloinne Remuinn, Tuath Mhachaire Bhuidhe, 
Baile Achatrelag, Baile an Tochair, cuius multisquae. This is the token of 
homage that O Ruairc was obliged to give every year at Easter, to wit, 
thirty-five pounds of silver, a choice house, and a piece of gold with these 
words written around the piece: serviendo gubernando. 


Thereafter he was at peace for a period of six years with great satisfac- 
tion and comfort to himself and his noble kindred. However, the fame and 
tidings of his pride came to the ears and hearing of his enemies, to wit, the 
Goill of Ireland in whose hands was the government, for they were all filled 
with fear and hatred and ill-will at his being in such circumstances, so that 
at last they initiated a means of securing his destruction and beheading, by 
secretly making and composing charges, and hateful, odious bills of 
treason against him. Here are some of the crimes that were made and com- 
posed against him: that there was an understanding and agreement bet- 
ween him and Sixtus Quintus, the Pope, and the King of Spain, to raise 
another war in Ireland so that the Protestant faith might be destroyed and 
replaced by the Catholic; furthermore, that he had an image or picture of 
the Queen made from wood and dragged from a horse’s tail on the lawn of 
Drumahaire, and that he asserted that were it the real body of the Queen, 
he would give it the same treatment. But this treachery was not prepared 
so secretly that it was not made known to Brian; and this is what he plann- 
ed, to go to Scotland to the presence of King James who might honour him 
and make peace for him with Queen Elizabeth, and that he might bring 
her to a good understanding of every treacherous injury that was manufac- 
tured to secure his beheading. 

However, this was the time and occasion that Queen Elizabeth settled 
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the crown of England on King James by Act of Parliament, when she had 
put his mother, Queen Mary, to death in England (see the book called 
Holicurt and you will get the complete story there). But understand reader, 
that as well as every other agreement that there was between the two 
crowns on each side, James was obliged, on his part, to send to her every 
subject of Elizabeth’s government who should become an outlaw through 
disobedience, and who was being kept in any place under the government 
of King James, so that he might suffer the censure of the law; a similar 
obligation (?) devolved upon the other party. But Brian, on going to 
Scotland, knew nothing of this agreement; however, MacDomhnaill came 
to meet him and received him honourably and took him to his own house. 
And such was O Ruairc’s generosity and liberality while he was there that 
his renown spread over all Scotland. But eventually MacDomhnaill and 
some others of his friends in the Scottish Highlands found (this) out, so 
that he was driven to guarding himself carefully for a while in the hope 
that he might get a means or opportunity of going to Italy, to France or to 
Spain; and he thought that there was no place more dangerous, or where 
he would more likely be suspected of being, than with MacDomhnaill. 
Therefore he bade him farewell and MacDomhnaill, his household, and 
the nobles of his people, were downcast at his parting from them. And he 
showed himself most generous and bounteous to every particular company 
in the household. It is at that time MacDomhnaill composed the laudatory 
quatrain to him in Scots Gaelic, ur sequitur: 


“Were I not afraid of God to compare Brian with 
Colum of the churches (hush! hush! be quiet!) 
(I would say that) O Ruaire has taken the palm.” 


However, not long after his parting with Mac Domhnaill, he was 
betrayed and taken prisoner on account of the articles of the aforemention- 
ed agreement, so that he was brought to the Tower of London to the 
presence of the (chancellor?) called Cecil on a capital charge. It is then that 
every article of the charge and the crime of which he was accused was read 
and made known to him. Then the judge asked him what he had to say on 
his own behalf; he answered and said that he was innocent of every one of 
those charges. The judge asked if he would agree to a jury of twelve men of 
London to try him; and he said that he would not, that he thought that 
legally not they, but the lords of his own country, were a proper jury for 
him, which if he did not get, he would agree to suffer the judgement of the 
Queen. This is what the judge said to him, that it was presumptuous of 
him to think that the Queen would sit in the place of judgement on him, 
and, since he was so presumptuous, that he would have to suffer according 
to the articles and the crimes of which he was accused. 
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“That is not justice, but force and tyranny,” said he. 

And the Archbishop of Cashel was sent to advise him and to offer him 
great inducements (?) if he would agree to change from his faith. And he 
ignored him because he had changed from being a friar so that he was 
made a Protestant bishop. Nevertheless, it was he who gave him absolu- 
tion in secret. And he was executed in the year 1590. 


And he left no heir after him but one son by his lawful wife, Lady 
Maire Burgo, daughter of Riocard Sacsanach, that is, the Earl of 
Clanrickarde, to wit, Tadhg an Fhiona, who was a youth being educated 
and brought up in the household or court of his grandfather, the aforesaid 
Earl. However, he had another good son, Brian Og, son of Brian na Mur- 
tha. And his renown was widespread for the excellence of his hand (in 
combat) and his valour in soldiering. And he took the leadership of the 
country on his father’s death, and raised a great armed force and hosting 
against the Queen to avenge the death of his aforementioned father, so that 
he allowed no encampment or habitation of any one of the Goi// in any cor- 
ner of his land. 

On hearing this the Iuistis gathered a great armed force to bring him to 
submission or subjection or to destroy and behead him. And he put this 
same armed force under the guidance and leadership of two leaders or 
generals, to wit, Sir Conyers Clifford and Sir Alexander Radcliffe. They 
advanced until they reached the province of Connacht. With raising of 
mind and spirits Brian received that (news), for he advanced by the 
shortest path to meet them with his host, thus putting them in order and 
preparation for combat and heavy encounter. However, the two hosts met 
each other at the Curlieus, west of the river Boyle in Connacht, and a 
valiant battle was fought between them. But the end of their encounter 
(lit. separation) was that the Goz// were defeated, their two generals killed, 
and a countless number of their officers and men, and that he took all their 
weapons and booty, so that from that time forward they could come from 
no side with power and might upon his land until his death, that is, in the 
year of our Lord 16( ). 


However, the heir, Tadhg an Fhiona, secured patents for the amount 
of zuarha of land that was named in the agreement or composition made by 
his father. And he married a worthy wife, Maire, daughter of 
O Domhnaill of Tir Conaill. And she bore him two sons, to wit, Brian and 
Aodh. But the patent referred only to himself and the legitimate heirs of 
his body. Now, at that time there was in Tir Conaill an ill-behaved un- 
bridled person, the Abbot Mac an Bhaird; and, amongst the other evil 
deeds that that corrupt and unbridled abbot did, he seduced the wife of 
one of O Ruairc’s (that is Tadhg an Fhiona’s) gentlemen; and he 
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(O Ruairc) dealt hard with him according to church law, and brought him 
to scandalous ... and public penance, as his unbridled impure acts 
merited. 

When Tadhg noticed that his grandfather, the Earl of Clanrickarde, 
and O Beirn, whom he had deputed in trust and care, had shown 
carelessness and neglect on account of the limitation of the patent, 
therefore, he proposed going to England to renew his patent, so that if he 
happened to have no heir, the patent would extend to the related kinsmen 
of his race, on account of its being according to nearness of relationship to 
him. But God did not grant that to him, alas, but he was seized with a 
disease of the bladder so that he died in England in 1618. (He died in 
Breifne in 1605: Ed.) 

However, that cursed abbot found no time or opportunity to do any 
injury during Tadhg’s lifetime, but by the working of the devil, he incited 
a malicious person of the very country, who was his ... to put into the ears 
of the Zuistis, that is Chichester, at that time Chief Governor (ardgovernoir) 
in Ireland, that there was betrothal and promise of marriage in his own 
presence between O Cathan and O Domhnaill’s daughter before O Ruairc 
married her; and although the Catholic Church dispensed in the matter of 
these sponsalia, nevertheless it was not according to the laws of the English 
Church, therefore the children of O Ruairc were not legitimate and their 
patent was broken. To bring the case to a close, the Iuistis, his household, 
and the nobles of his people, came in fuil array to Carraig Aluinn in Coun- 
ty Leitrim, so that he called and gathered the nobles of the land, and a jury 
was chosen of them at his own selection to examine the case. And the end 
of their doings was that they declared O Ruairc’s children illegitimate. 

Therefore the Juistis asked Brian, the heir, if he would consent to a 
new plantation of the country, and he would secure for him his choice of 
the baronies of the territory and permission to make suit for the rest. And 
this is what he said, that that would be the same for him as to admit 
himself a bastard, and that he would not do that for the princedom of Con- 
nacht that was held by many of his ancestors. Therefore he was seized and 
sent to the Tower of London, with an allowance or pension of four hun- 
dred pounds a year during his captivity. And Aodh, his brother, went to 
Spain and died in the service of the King of Spain, so that the land was 
divided up into small portions between Goil/ and Gaoidhil, the Duke of 
Buckingham getting the manor of Dromahaire, Sir Fredrick Hamiiltcn the 
manor of Baile Hamilton, Grandison the manor of Druim-ar-Snamh, the 
Parsons Achadh Tamhnuigh, Beal an Atha Moir and An Garbhos (those 
are three manors), Henry Casto Maothail, Blundel the manor of Leitrim, 
Sir George St. George (by marriage) the liberties of Cara, Robert Park the 
manor of Baile Nua, Seon Mor Mag Raghnaill Loch an Scuir, Leacaoin, 
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and An Ghrainneach (those are three manors), as well as many other small 
divisions between Gor// and Gaoidhil which are not reckoned here. 

At this time, the direct line of Brian na Murtha being extinct through 
lack of male heirs, many of the generality are asking to what line or par- 
ticular person falls, or is due, that title or appellation of O Ruairc. But 
understand reader, that Brian Ballach Mor, son of Eoghan, son of 
Tighearnan, son of Tadhg, son of Tighearnan Mor, is the stock from 
which every line and person comes, that think, in their own opinion, that 
to him or them is due the appellation of O Ruairc. But know reader, that 
Brian Ballach had but two lawful wives, to wit, the daughter of 
O Domhnaill, his first wife, and the daughter of Mag Uidhir, his second 
wife, and from her comes the line of the aforesaid Tighearnan, son of 
Brian Ballach. However, there are three other lines from Brian Ballach, 
the line of Tadhg son of Brian Ballach, the line of Aodh Gallda, son of 
Brian Ballach and the line of Aodh Buidhe, son of Brian Ballach, and it is 
certain and apparent that there were and are many men, in each of those 
lines, noble and renowned in war and-peace, eminent in generosity, boun- 
ty and valour, and in every other virtue, so that many of them would merit 
a dignity or title for excellence, were it according to the law of God and 
man. However, I shall not undertake to settle this point, but shall leave his 
own mind and opinion to each person according to his inclination. But 
that which I myself know, absente invidia, I shall show truthfully. For I 
remember, the second year after King Charles had come from Spain to the 
crown of England that a Welsh gentleman called Captain Eoghan Loid 
(Owen Lloyd) brought authority and a commission to Baile Semuis in 
County Leitrim to call a jury (of inquisition?) of the gentlemen of the ter- 
ritory in the same town, concerning the land of Conn, son of Brian Og 
O Ruairc, to discover if he fell as a result of the war called ‘‘rebellion’’, or 
if he fell, to discover had he any heir of his body. But after all the pleading 
made on every side, the jury issued a signed statement called in English a 
‘verdict’ in the following words: “wee find that Con mac Bryan in the years of 
and dureing the Rebellion was sometimes frantick sometimes sober and that he has 
no issue of his body but som of (his) cosens of the O Rourkes claime his inheritance 
(. . .) wee finde his estate (. . .) Kings his (. ..}.” 

Not long after that, the aforesaid Eoghan went to Dublin and brought 
a true copy of that verdict with him and gave it to his legal counsellor, 
Anntoine Martin. And he said to him that it was his opinion that there was 
no remedy against the verdict nearer than that he should go to the King’s 
presence; and furthermore, that he thought that late because he was sure 
that the King had given that same territory to a person who was in honour 
and favour at the court. And he was right, for it had been given to Father 
Patrick Maginn who was chaplain to the Queen. And when Father Patrick 
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understood that some of the kinsmen (brathribh) of Conn son of Brian Og 
were demanding his patrimony, honour or conscience urged him, so that 
he wrote to Ireland to know which of the O Ruairc kindred at that time in 
the direct legitimate line, was nearest to the house of O Ruairc. And he got 
an answer, signed by the majority of the o/lamhain of the province of Con- 
nacht, to wit, some of the Ui Mhaoil Chonaire, the Ui Dhuibhgeanain, 
and the Ui Chuirnin, saying that Eoghan Og son of Eoghan Mor son of 
Tighearnan son of Brian Ballach Mor was without question or doubt that 
person. Therefore, I remember, he authorised Eoghan to collect a 
substantial sum of money of the rent of the land from Aodh son of Brian 
son of Aodh Og O Ruairc, because he was the ‘‘farmer’’ there at that time. 

That is what I haved to show to every reader as to whom is due the 
title of O Ruairc, but alas, contending that point is to fight over an empty 
dish, for they can say nothing but fuimus Troes, that is, ‘‘we were Tro- 
jans,”’ 


(Translation by Professor James Carney, “Cel/tica”,Vol.l.part 2. 1950). 


APPENDIX 11 


Epitaph for Brian O Rourke 
aged seventeen 


Tadgh O Rodaighe wrote an epitaph in Latin for Brian mc Owen Og 
who died of smallpox at Leitrim on the 13th June 1671, in the 18th year of 
his age. It appears in the Annals of the Four Masters as a footnote under 
1605. 


“Conditur exigua Rourk hac Bernardus in urna, 
Stirpe Perillustri, mente, lyraque Linus, 
Hic pudor Hippoliti, Paradis gena, pectus Ulysses, 
Aeneae pietas, Hectoris ira iacet. 
Flos iuvenum splendor proavum, 
lunii Idibus, .eheu! 
Interut, rutilos vectus ad usque polos!”’ 


“Buried in a paltry urn is Brian, 
Most illustrious shoot of the O Rourkes, 
Lyric of Linus, virtue of Hippolytus, 
Child of Paradise, spirit of Ulysses, 
Piety of Aeneas, passion of Hector. 
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Splendid young flower of his forefathers, 
Interred, alas! on the Ides of une. 
He will be carried up to the sunset skie3.”’ 


Brian was the son of Owen Og O Rourke of Appendix 9. 


APPENDIX 12 


“Maire an Chuil Fhinn” 
“Mary of the Fair Hair’ 


“To begin with, peace be on you, O curling head of ringlets 
O offshoot of the high blood from that bay of Loch Ce, 
There is no bay or harbour, there’s no place I go 

That I don’t hear from the young heroes (lit.warriors) that 
Molly takes the palm. 


From this whole land unpartitioned with its loyalty and discernment, 

Though you have distracted the provinces with your sweet beguilement 
There’s nothing on earth better than reconciliation and let us do it in 

good time, 

And whatever stood between us in that matter let it be quenched with 
ale. 


Here’s the health of the wife of Owen O Ruaire, 

Fill for us over there the full of the golden goblet as it goes round, 
Drink it fast hol ho! and let it pass, 

I will not leave this place for the space of a month or a quarter year 
Until I make peace with the sage of the medolious words. 


O Molly of the fair hair concede this time now to me, 

I will give you good firm guarantees from ecclesiastics or laymen 
That I will not hide from your compositions the whole courage of my 
head. : 

Sooner than be... I would travel over the wave. 


‘Tis on this harbour of Loch Allen the stately woman dwells 
Whose pure chalk-white form is like the swan swimming; 
There’s no more pleasant jewel in the world, 

She’s the nicest, the most beautiful, the finest in every age, 
She’s tops of all the women of Ireland, 

Mary of the fair hair.” 
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The original was written by the harper, Turlough O Carolan, for Mary 
MacDermot, Owen O Rourke’s wife. It has been kindly translated for this . 
History by Dr. Katharine Simms (Mrs. McCone) in October 1983. 


(Lrish Texts Society, Vol.17,1916: 
“The Poems of Carolan” by Tomas O Maille) 


APPENDIX 13 


Letter from Madame Helena O Rourke-Brochocka 
to Mr. William P. O Rourke of Leigh, Lancashire. 


Charnwood 
Headley Down 
Bourn 

Hants 

17.1.81 


Dear Mr. O’Rourke, 


Thank you for your letter which gave me great pleasure. 
Excuse my writing please, for I am 83 and blind. 


Count Vincent O’Rourke was my brother, father of George O Rourke 
with whom you correspond, and of John O Rourke (Harvard University). 
These two are the last O Rourkes of the Breffny Dromahaire line - who 
left Ireland in 1688 with James II. They were until 1755 in France in the 
Guards (Cuirassier). Some married French girls of the nobility. Louis XV 
gave all the O Rourkes the titles of Counts, later legalized by the Parlia- 
ment. The Empress Elizabeth of Russia having asked Louis XV for in- 
structors, officers who could train her Guards, Louis sent 3 young 
brothers O Rourkes, John, Cornelius and Patrick. John and Cornelius 
were Colonel and Major, and Patrick Lieutenant. Peter de Lacy, who left 
Ireland before the O Rourkes and went to Russia under Peter the Great, 
was now Field Marshal in St. Petersburg, and his son Field Marshal in 
Vienna. Peter’s daughter Hannah married a General of Scottish descent: 
Count Stewart, Major General. They: had a daughter who married 
Cornelius O Rourke. He was the father of my great-grandfather Count 
Joseph, a most famous General. I have given my nephew George a book 
describing his brilliant career, his campaigns - he was a personal friend of 
Tsar Alexander I. Cornelius and his wife, the granddaughter of Field 
Marshal de Lacy, were fervent Catholics and Irish patriots. 

Cornelius always repeated to his son: ‘‘Remember, you are a Catholic and 
an Ixishman.’’ Russian law ordered anyone who married an Orthodox to 
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become an Orthodox. The elder brother of Joseph, Igor (George), did.that 
and entered the Russian Aristocracy. This was a warning to Joseph, who 
when he retired at 48, married a Polish, Catholic noblewoman - aged only 
20 - bought 15,000 hectares in Poland (White Russia - Wsielub), and settl- 
ed in Poland. 3 generations of Polish O Rourkes married to Polish women. 
My brother Vincent, whose mother and wife were Poles, seems to be the 
last - he died in 1979. Pity you missed him. He was the most interesting 
and kindest of men. His sons both married Spaniards, delightful ladies 
and fervent Catholics. So are both my nephews - I hope you will meet 
them one day. 

Last year a book appeared written by an O Rourke — who calls 
himself de Breffny, “The Irish Hertiage” by Brian de Breffny. His address 
is: Castletown House, Carrick on Suir. A book which is very helpful in 
history is “The Cavaliers of Fortune” and “The Four Masters”. I can tell you 
anything about the O Rourkes as from 1688 — but not before. I wanted to 
write a book: “From West to East and from East to West”, but m7 blindness 
interfered. Perhaps you will write that book — for which I kaye all the 
notes? Do tell me a little about yourself. 


R.M. Doyle is my solicitor, he took a Russian copy of the pedigree to 
show his father, long ago. The two volumes of the Pedigree of the 
O’Rourkes, beginning in the 4th century and ending on my brother’s two 
sons, are now in Dublin Castle Heraldry Office in Dublin. They were 
brought by a special messenger to St. Petersburg from the Ulster Coat of 
Arms Heralds in 1815 - on order of General Joseph O’Rourke, who had 
them translated into Russian, the title confirmed and registered in the 
Baltic Nobility Heraldry Office - as Joseph’s father, Cornelius, was 
General Governor of Dorpat at the end of his life. My brother used to 
come to see me every winter and always went to Ireland which he loved 
-and spent long hours in Dublin Castle’s Heraldry. Vincent had in his 
house in Canada masses of documents - the correspondence of a cousin 
O’Rourke with the Stuarts whose Ambassador to the Court of Vienna he 
was. The Irish O’Rourkes, the Russian, the Polish, the French and the 
Austrian - would fill a library of most interesting books. A magnificant 
portrait of my great-grandfather General Joseph O R hangs still in St. 
Petersburg’s (now Leningrad) Heroes Gallery, in the Hermitage Museum. 
Brian de Breffny saw it and reproduces it in his “Heritage of Ireland”, 
published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London. 


With kindest regards and always at your disposal, 
Helena O’Rourke-Brochocka 
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General Count Joseph 
Kornilievitch O Rourke 
one of the Russian generals 
who defeated Napoleon. 


APPENDIX 14 
O Rourke Ancestors of the MacDermots of Coolavin. 
(Both families share a common origin. The Ui Briuin Breifne - O Rourkes, 
O Reillys, - and the Ui Briuin Ai - O Conors, MacDermots, etc, - both 


descend from Muiredach Mal, great-grandson of Brion, King of Connacht 
in the early 5th century, and ancestor of all the Ui-Briuin.) 
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Tree 2 
Cousins: 
Hugh O Rourke, 
Con and Hugh O Donnell. 


1626 


Manus O Donnell 
Lord of Tirconnell 


1 ] 


Sir Hugh O Donnell Caffar O Donnell 
d. 1600 d. 1580 
Sir Rory O Donnell Mary O Donnell Caffar Og O Donnell 
d. 1608 in Rome = Sir Teige executed in Dublin 
Earl of Tirconnell O Rourke 1609 by the English. 
Hugh O Donnell Hugh O Rourke Con O Donnell 
of the Spanish Netherlands To England 1626 To England 1626 
2nd Earl of: Tirconnell To the Spanish ? To the Spanish 

* 1606 - 1642 : Netherlands 1626 Netherlands 1626 
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Abbreviations 
KB. King of Breifne K.M. King of Moylurg 
KO. King of Oriel KT. King of Thomond 
Kc. King of Connacht K1.M. King of Tara and 
KLE. King of Ely Meath 
KE King of Fermanagh KUM. King of Ui Maine 
KI. King of Ireland LB. Lord of Breifne 
K.L. King of Leinster LT, Lord of Tirconnell 
Mc (Mac) = sonof 
Ni(inion) = daughier of 


e.g. Siobhan ni Niall = Siobhan, daughter of Niall 
Siobhan Nic Diarmada = Siobhan Mac Dermot 


Index of Subjects 


Acta Sanctorum 127, 

Aghadoe, Bishopric of 162 

Albanachs 41,55,57,61,73,76 

Annals of Clonmacnois 7,126 

Annals of Connacht 21,29, 

Annals of Innisfallen 127, 

Annals of Kilronan 127, 

Annals of Lacan 1127, 

Annals of Loch Cé 29, 33, 34, 40, 84, 127, 129, 157 
Annals of O Maolconary 127, 

Annals of the Four Masters 22, 25, 91, 126, 129, 
Annals of the Island of Saints 126, 

Annals of Ulster 24127, 

Ardagh, Bishopric and Diocese 26, 60, App 1 
Ardfert, Bishopric of 162 

Bards 47, 

Battle of Ardnaree 75,76, 

Battle of Athenry 15, 

Battle of Aughrim 159, 160 

Battle of Kinsale 59, 103-108, 125, 

Battle of Luzzara 161 

Battle of the Boyne 159 
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Battle of the Curlieus 92-97, 

Battle of the Graine 23,24, 

Bell Tree (Bile) 183, 184 

Book of Ballymote 21 

Book of Fenagh 29, 156, 

Book of O Conor Don 124, 

Booley 112,113, 

Brehon Laws 7,21,43,60, 89, 110, 115, App 9 
Buanaght, Bonaght 62 

Buannaghta, Buannadha 62 
Calendar, Gregorian and Julian 105, 
Census 1659 142, App9 

Census of Elphin 1749 174 
Chronicum Scotorum 128, 

Cistercian Order 8 

Clonmacnois, Bishopric of App 1 
Comarba, Co-Arb, see Erenagh 7,A1,70, 63, 86 
Comets 5, 44, 

Compisition of Connacht 60, 85, 96, 143 
Conn's Half, see Leath Chuinn 
Convert Rolls, Calender of 174 
Creaghts 22, 92, 104, 111-113, 
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Danzig, Bishop of 170 

Deibhidh Metre 170 

Divorce, Gaelic 43 

Duel 182 

Emperor, Holy Roman...... See Leopold1, 

King of Austria 

Erenagh (Airchinnech), See Co- Arb 27,41 

Elizabeth 1, Queen-her image 74-76 

Entertainments, See school Invitations 

Flight of the Earls 115-120, 126, 

Fosterage 33,37,38 

Franciscan Order 26 - 30,45,55,59, 107, 110, 118, 
119, 120, 126, 133, 135, 152-163 

Galloglass 22,23, 71, 

Galls 19 

Gold amd Silver 26,38, App 10 

Great Counsellor, see Terence Mac Donagh 

Great Knot, The 112, 118, 121, 122, App 14 

Hibernian Magazine 1782 175 

“History of Sligo” 165 

"Jar Connacht" 157, 

Illegitimacy 44,52, 

“Trish Ecclestical Records” 157, 

“Trish Men of Learning” 38, 157, 

“Trish Names of Places” 183 

“Trish Priests in Penal Times" 162 

“Trish Sword" 161 

Justicar (Lord Deputy) 40,45 

Keening 122, 124, 

Kerns 22-24 

Killala, Bishopric of 162 

Kilmacduagh, Bishopric of 162 

Kilmore, Bishopric of 60, 

Knights 45, 

Land Grants, see Plantation of County Leitrim 

Land Ownership 60, 

Laws, Brehon and English, see Brehon Law. 43 

Leath Chuinn (Leth Chuinn) 9,10,19,20, 104, 107, 
117, 

Lebar Gerr 26, 

Letters , Danzig (Coz) 173, 181, App 14 

Lochlann, see Norway 

Mac Dermots of Coolavin (O Rourke 
Ancestry) App 14 

Madam, Title of 172 

Marriage, Gaelic and English 43, 143 

Minnsa (Minsha) 30, Appi 

Music 26,34 

Nemeds 110, 

Normans 10 

Norse Names 1 

Norway (Lochlann) 1 

"Ogygia" 157, 

Ollav (Ollamh) 26,29,34,46, 122, 127, 156, App 9 
& App 10 

O Rourke Chieftaincy limited to 

Descendants of Brian Ballach Mor App 10 

O Rourke Coat of Arms and Crest 144, 


O Rourke Slab or shield 181, 182 
O Rourke Split into Three Branches 23 
{Dromahair 24, Cloncoric 24, 
Carha 25) 
Patent Rolls, Calendar of 132 
Peace of Ryswick 161 
Penal Laws 162 
Plantation of County Leitrim 133, 138-144 etc 
Poems, 9th - 11th cent. 3-5 
Poem, Topographical 10.11,12 
Poems 8,42,43, 124, 132, 157, App 5, App7 & 
App 11 
Poem by Tadhg Dall O Huiginn 46-50, 78, App 4 
Poem, O Woman of the Piercing Wail 120, App 6 
Poem, Hugh O Rourke's Wife 152-155 
Poem, Mary of the Fair Hair 164 
Poets (filedh) 26, 34, 53, 84, 
Primogeniture 44, 60. 


. Prince of Coolavin 164, 183, 184 


Protestant Religion 128, 159, 163, 174-183 

Royal Irish Academy Manuscripts 157, App 2 & 
App 9 

Samhain 9. 

School Invitations (Entertainments) 
26,33 ~ 35, 78-82, 

Serviendo Gubernando (Motto on 


- Owen O Rourke's Coat of Arms) 139, App 10 
- Spanish Armada 62, 63, 68 ,74, 136, 


Spanish Wine 90, 
State Papers of Ireland, Calendar of 48, 84, 
Stowe Manrscripts, see RR.1.A. MSS, 
Survey and Distribution of County 
Leitrim, see Plantation of County Leitrim 134, 
143, 147, 
Survey and Distribution of County 150, 
Mayo ~ 
Tadhg of the Berries App 2 
Tanist, Tanistry 10, 25, 60, 85, 
Tithes 181 
Tract on the O Rourkes App 9 & App 10 
Transplantations to Connacht 150, 151, 156, App 1 
Treaty of Limerick 1691 160, 163 
Tributes 37, 
Uprising of 1641 144, 151, 160 
Vikings 1,2,3,5,9. 
Wards of Court 128, 129, 138, 135, 144, 183 
" Wild Geese in Spanish Flanders” 136, 
Wills 174 


. Wine 38, 90, 119, 

















Index of Persons 


Ace, Captain 52 
Aedh Finn me Ferghna me Fergus 29 35 
Ailell Mc Eochu 1 
Alberti, Margareta, wife of Lt. Colonel 183 
Christopher French 
Ardagh, Bishop of 60 
Annstrong, Reverend Marques 181 
Bagot, Lord, Of Blithefield 76 
Bagot, Richard 76 
Ball, John 75,76 
Barry Og 99, 
Bell, George (Giolla-an - chloig) 179 
Bergin, Osborn App 3, pephe App 7 
Betham, Sir William App 5 
Bingham, George 71 
Bingham, Sir George 69-73, 75, 87, 88, 
Bingham John 68, 75, 76, 
Bingham, Sir Richard 53, 59-76,86-89, 
Blount, Sir Charles, Lord Morntjoy, 
Eart of Devonshire 102, 103, 114, 115, 116, 119, 
Blundel App 10 
Brian Boru (Borumha), K. 1.(O Brien) 2 
Brian Mc Eochu K. C. 1 
Brochocki, Alexander 177 
Brochocki, Andrew 177 
Brochocki, George 177 
Brochocki, Sophie, wife of Count Hinski 177 
Brokett SirJohn 109, 
Broughton, Richard 76 
Browne, Rev, Mr. 146, 
Buckingham, Duke of 137, 138, 
Burghley, Lord 57, 58, 66, 71-75, 86, 87 
Burke - De Burgo 19 
Burke, William 162 
Burgo, de, Pilpin 18 
Burgo,de, William Liath 14,15 
Burke of Clanrickard, Mac WilliamOughter 33 
Burke, of Mayo, Mac William Eighter 
19,57,76,79 
Burke, David me. Sir Theobald 127, 141, 
Burke, John of the Shamrocks, Mac an 
Jarlas 57,60, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
Burke, t ni Richard Burke , wife 
of Brian Mac Dermot 4497, 103, 
Burke, Lady Margaret ni Earl of Clanrickard 111, 
Burke, Mary ni Sir Theobald, wife of 
Brian O Conor Sligo 150, 
Burke, Lady Mary ni Richard, 2nd Earl 
of Clanricard, wife of Sir Brian na 
Murtha O Rourke 44,45, 52, App 10 
Burke, Onora ni Richard Burke, wife of 
Murrough na Maor O Flaherty 97, 
Burke, Redmond mec John of the Shamrocks 102, 
104-109, 
Burke,Richard, the Sassenach, 2nd Earl of 
Clanrickard, me Ulick na gCeann 44,57, App 10 





Burke, Richard Og mc Ulick Roe 33 

Burke, Sir Richard an Jarain mc David 92, 

Burke, Sir Richard, Lord Dunkellin, 
4th Earl of Clanrickard, me Ulick 
59,67,69, 93, 97, 103, 105, 128, 131, 133, 138, 

Burke , Sadhbh Gaba) mi Richard Og, wife of Rory 
Mace Dermot K. M. 33 

Burke, Theobald mc Walter Kittagh 90, 101, 112, 
122, 

Burke, Sir Theobald (Tibbot na Long) Ist Viscount 
of Mayo, me Sir Richard an Iarain 92, 96, 97, 
127, 150, 

Burke, Thomas mc John of the 
Shamrocks 104, 


. Burke, Sir Thomas me Ulick 93, 


Burke, Ulick, 3rd Ear) of Clanrickard, 
Macan Jarlas 57,59, 67, 69, 100-102, 111, 
Burke, Ulick, 5th Earl of Clanrickard 
mc Sir Richard 138 
Burke, William (Mas an Iarlais) 57, 
Burke, William me John of the Shamrocks 
Burke, Mac David 35, 
Butler, Edward mec Earl of Ormonde 44 
Cadwell, Christopher 75 
Cardinal Imperal 
Carew, Sir George 101, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
Carey, Sir George 102, 115, 
Carney, Professor James App 10 
Carolan, see O Carolan 
Casey, Reverend Sean App1 
Cashel, Archbishop of, see Miler Magrath 
Casto, Henry App 10 
Cath O m- Bridin 21 
Cecil, Sir Robert, (Earl of Salisbury) 96, 101, 105- 
110, 115, 127, 
Cecil, Sir William 143, 
Cenel Conaiill (Connell) 2, 39, 
Cene] Fermaic 90, 
Cenel Luachain 11 
Cenel Owen 121 
Chambers, Jane Jenny) wife of Hugh Roe O Rourke 
183 
Charles 1, King 136-138 
Charles 11, King. 140, App 9, App 10 
Chichester, Sir Arthur 127, App 10 
Clancarty, Earl 181 
Clann Andrias (O) Conor) 13,16,18, 
34,36,40 
Clann Chionaoith 11 
Clann Domhnaill (Mac Donnell) 68 
Clann Donnchadh (Mac Donagh) 66 
Clann Dubhgaill (Mac Dowell) 66 
Clann Feargius 12 
Clann Fermaighe (O Rourke) 11,13; 14,15,17,21 
Clann Maelruanaidh (Mac Dermot) 41 
Clann Murtagh (O Cennor) 13-21 





Clann Sithigh Gheehy) 54 

Clann Tiernan (Mac Tiernan) 85 

Clann William (Burke) 67 

Clanrickard, Earls of, see Burke 

Clifford, Lady 88 

Clifford, Sir Conyers 88, 89, 90-97, 115, App 10 

Clifford, William 76,97 

Colgan, Reverend John 127 

Collins, Reverend Domnick, S.J. 109 

Colt, Sir William Dutton 160 

Comerford 74 

Conmaicne 2,3,6-13, 15 

Conmee 184 

Conmee, Francis 174 

Conmee, Mary, ni Francis Conmee, wife 
of Andrew O Rourke 174 

Conn Catchathach 37 

Constable of Boyle 95 

Conway, Lord 135 

Coote, Richard 146 

Costello 35 

Costello, Dudley (Dubhaltach) 156 

Costello, Edmond 156 

Costello, Jordan Boy (Siirtan Buidhe) 157 

Costello, Thomas Laidir 151, 157, App 8 

Crofton, Chid 176 

Crofton Henry 176 

Croke, Dr, Archbishop of Cashel App 1 

Cuanna mac Cailchinne, Prince of 
Fermoy 121 

Cunnigan, Lieutenant Brine 151 

Curtis, Edmund 105-109 

Cusack, Revernd Aidan, O, Cist. App 1 

Cusack, Mary ni Sir Richard, wife of 
Brian O Rourke Appi 

Cusac-Smith, Sir Dermot 181 

D' Alton, John 159, App 1 

’ Daly, Dr. Bishop) App 1 

Danes, see vikings 

De Aguila, DonJuan 103, 

De Beauveau, Catherine, wife of Count 
Owen O Rourke 161 

De Bermingham 34 

De Breffny, Baron Brian 173 

De Clare, Richard, see Earl of Pembroke and 
Strongbow 

De Cogan, Milo 10 

De Cuellar, Don Francisco 65, 71, 

Delvin, Lords of, see Nugent, Westmeath 

De Lacy Hugo 10 

Dennis, Elizaberh ni William, wife of the Reverend 
John O Rourke 180 

Dennis, William 180 

Depoertes, Joseph 162 ; 

Devereux, Robert, see Earl of Essex 

Devonshire, Earl of, see 
Blount and Mountjoy 

Dillon, Colonel 172 


Dillon, Colonel Henry 159, 163 

Dillon, Sir, R (Justice) 67 

Dillon, Sir Theobald, 1st Viscount 58, 93, 96, 97, 
101, 127 : 

Domhnall, mc Congalach, K.Brega 2 

Donlevy, Rev. Ultach mc Donough 109 

Dougherty, James 151 

Drury, Sir William 45 

Duany, Miss 183 

Duigenan, Michael V. App 1 

Dunkellin, Baron, see SiyRichard Burke 

Duns Scotus 151 

Dymmock, John 95 

Elizabeth 1, Queen 40, 60, 73, 74, 96,115-117, 136 
175, 176, App 10 

Eochu Mugmedon (Eochy Moyvane) 1,79 

Eothuile 37 

Eraut, Alexander 171 

Essex, 2nd Earl of (Robert Devereux) 92, 96,97 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy 160 

Falkland, Lord 135, 138 

Fallon, Niall 63 

Faynge, Simon 108 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey 58, 107 

Fenton, Sir George 104 

Fergus 12 

Fiachra me Eochu 1 

Fielding, Mr. see Bishop Taghg O Rourke 

Kitzgerald, Edmond me Thomas 
(Knight of Glyn) 104 

Fitzgerald, Lady Eleanor, dau. of the 
Earl of Desmond, wife of Sir Brian na 
Miirtha O Rourke 44,46,69 

Fitzgerald, John (grandson of the Earl of 
Desmond) 105 

Fitzgerald, Mary, wife of Henry Mc. 
Dermott Roe 164 

Fitzgerald, Mr. See Bishop Tadhg O 
Rourke 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. 173 

Fitzgerald, Siobhan ni Earl of Desmond 111 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William 62, 65 - 67, 70, 73 

Flannan, Bishop 91 

Floudd,William 110 

Flower, Robin 5 

Folliott, Sir Henry 114 

Foster, George 163 

French, Lt. Colonel Christopher 183 

French, Edward 183 

French, James 145 

French,John 164 

French, Julia, ni Edward, wife of Hyacinth O Rourke 
183 

Gagham, Daniel -141 

Gallagher, John 178 

Garvey, Anthony Og 150 

Garvey, Henry 166 

Garvey, Archbishop John 67,69 












































Gerrarde, Chancellor 57 

Glyn, Knight of , see Edmond Fitzgerald 

Gore, Will 176 

Gormanston, Viscount, see Nicholas 
Preston 

Grandison App. 10 

Grey, Lord 58 

Guaire mc Colman Aidhne, K.C. 1 

Guest, Captain 117 

Hamilton, General 173 

Hamilton, Sir Frederick 144,147 App. 10 

Hardiman, James 43 

Hart, Christopher 162 

Henry Vil, King 97 

Heremon 109, 121 

Hyde, Dr. Douglas 168,179, App.4 

Tlinski, Count 177 

Isabella, Infanta of Spain 136 

Inghine, Inghean, Infon Dubh, see 
Finola Mac Donnell 

Inghine, Infon Murchadh (daughter of 
Murchadh), see Dervorgil O Maeleachlain and 
Tighernan O Rourke, K. B. 

Iveagh, Lord 160 

Jackson, Kenneth 5 

Jacobites 159, 160 

Jamesi, King, James VI of Scotland, King 71,73, 
115-117, 132, 138 

James If, King 157, 160 

James III, The Old Pretender 161, 171 

Jennings, Brendan 136 

Jones,Lady 140 

Jones, Lady 146 

Jones, Mr. 184 

Joyce, Professor P.W. 183 

Kavannagh 58 

Killala, Bishop of, see Rev. Brian mc Tadhg O Rourke 
and Bishop Tadhg me Brian Ballach Og O Rourke 

Kildare, Earl of 86 

Killanin, Lord App. 1 

Kilmore, Bishop 60 

King, Gilbert 176 

King, William 129 

Kingsland, Lord 164 

Knott, Eleanor 46,50,78, 124 App 4 

Lacy, General (Germany) 176 

Lacy, General (Spain) 176 

Lake, Sir Thomas 119 

Lambert, Sir Oliver (The Great Knot) 102, 111, 
113-115, 118, 119 

Lee,James 151 

Lemon, SirThomas 132 

Leopold I, King of Austria (Holy 
Roman Emperor) 160 

Le Strange Sir Thomas 67 

Lloyd, Captain Owen Apps 9, 10 

Loftus, Lord Chancellor 69 

Lorraine, Duke of 161, 175 





Louis XIV, King of France 160, 161 
Lughaidh mcIth 17 
Mac Aegan, Gilla na Naomh ( 
Mc Egan) 25 
Mac an Bhaird 122 
Mac an Bhaird, Abbot App. 10 
Mac an Bhaird, Eoghan Ruadh (Owen 
Roe) 122,124 App6 
Macan Bhaird, Fearghal Og 124 App.7 
Mac an Bhaird, William Og mc 
Cormac 122 
Mac an Filedh, Donough 34 
Mc Art Moyle Megmathwe 99 
Mac Caba, Mathghamain (Mahon) 54 
Mac Carthy (Mac Carthaig) 6 
Mac Carthy, Dermot Mael me Donough 104 
Mac Clancy See Mac Fhiannchaidh, Mac 
Flannchaidh, Mag Flannchaidh, 
M ‘Glannaghe, M’Glannahie 17, 54, 61,68 
Me Cogadhain 11 ; 
Me Cone, Mrs (see Dr. Katharine Simms) 
Mac Conell (see Mac Donnel) 
Mac Consnamha 11 
Mac Dermot (Mac Diarmada) 1, 20, 41, 107, 114, 
128 
Mac Dermot, Aedh, mc Cathal 34 
Mac Dermot, Aedh, mc Conor 18 
Mac Dermot, Aedh, Half K.M. mc Cormac 34 
MacDermot, Annabla ni Owen K.M. wife of Sir 
Brian na Murtha O Rourke,L.B. 44, 85 
Mac Dermot, Brian, Chief, me Rory 33, 
40,41,46,50,52, 84, 95, 97, 127, 129, 141, 148 
Mac Dermot, Brian Og, Chief, me Brian 97, 103, 
129, 141, 151, 
Mac Dermot, Cathal, mc Cormac Og 
33,34 
Mac Dermot, Cathal Roe, Chief , me 
Brian Og 93 
Mac Dermot, Charles Joseph mc Hugh 183, 184 
Mac Dermot, Conchobhar (Conor) 
mcCormac 13 ; 
Mac Dermot, Conchobhar (Conor) mec 
Ruidhri Buidhe (Rory Boy) 34 
Mac Dermot, Conor Og mec Tadhg 66,95-97, 101, 
102, 104, 112, 114, 118, 143 
Mac Dermot, Derbhail, ni Mailruanaidh, K.M. wife 
of Ualgharg O Rourke, K.B. 16 
Mac Dermot, Dairmaid (Dermot) mc Cathal 34 
Mac Dermot, Donnchadh (Donough) 
me Donnchadh 14 
Mac Dermot, Fanny, wife of Edward 
Mac Dermot 183, 184. 
Mac Dermot, Ferghal, me Brian ‘33 
Mac Dermot, Ferghal, mc Conchobhar (Conor) 34 
Mac Dermot, Ferghal, K.M. mcTomltach 18 
Mac Dermot, Hugh ,me Cathal Roe 164 
Mac Dermot, Hugh Hyacinth me 
Charles Joseph 184 





Mac Dermot, Jane, wife of Brian O Birm 176 
Mac Dermot, Mealruanaidh (Mulrooney) mc 
Ferghal 13 
Mac Dermot, Maelruanaidh K.M. me 
Gillachrist 13-16 
Mac Dermot, Maelruanidh, mc RuidhrRory) 35 
Mac Dermot, Maelsechlain Don, me 
Donnchadh Dubh 34 
Mac Dermot, Maghnus Caech mc 
Donnchadh Dubh 34 
Mac Dermot, Margaret, ni Brian Og of 
Carrick, wife of Con O Rourke 141, 151, 164 
Mac Dermot, Mary, ni Hugh of Coolavin, wife of 
Owen O Rourke 164, 181, App 12 
Mac Dermot, Owen, me Conor Og 129 
Mac Dermot, Owen, K.M, mc Tadhg 44 
Mac Dermot, Rory, me Brian 129 
Mac Dermot, Ruidhri (Rory), K.M., 
me Tadhg 30 -36,40,41,44, 
Mac Dermot, Ruidhri Buidhe, me 
Donnchadh Dubh 34 
Mac Dermot, Ruidhri na DTulan mc 
Dermot an Einigh 34 
Mac Dermot, Toirdelbhach (Turlough) 
mc Owen 42 
Mac Dermot, Tomaltach mc Aedh = 334 
Mac Dermot, Tomaltach me Tadhg 34-36 
Mac Dermot, Una Bhan ni Brian Og 151 
Mac Dermot Gall, Cathal, me Tadhg Og 34 
Mac Dermot Reogh, Tomaltach 125 
Mac Dermot Roe, Brian, mc Conchobhar (Conor) 
Og 34 
Mac Dermot, Cathal,mc Maghnus 34 
Mac Dermot, Ferghal, mc Conchobhar Og 34 
Mac Dermot, Henry, mc Cormac 125 
Mac Dermot, Henry, mc Henry 164 
Mac Dermot, Henry Baccach, me Cathal Dubh 163 
Mac Dermot, Mulloy, mc Thomas 164 
Mac Dermot, Tadhg me Conchobhar Og 
Mac Donagh, Mac Donough, Mac 
Donnchadha 20,21, 87, 88, 92, 144 
Mac Donagh Aine, ni Tadhg, wife of Tiernan Mér O 
Rourke, K.B. 20,21 


. MacDonagh, Brian, me Shane 145-147 


Mac Donagh, Cathal (Caale) Og, me 
Cathal Dubh 53, 88 
Mac Donagh, Dolly, ni Cormac or Owen 165, 166 
Mac Donagh, Isabel, ni Brian, wife of 
Colonel Tiernan O Rourke, the Countess 
O Rourke 160, 163, 167, 170, 173 
Mac Donagh, Melaghlin Og, mc Cormac 37 
Mac Donagh, Owen ,me Turlough 163 
Mac Donagh, Shane,me Conor Og 129 
Mac Donagh, Terence (Turlough Og), - 
mec Turlough 156, 163 - 168, 183, 184 
Mac Donagh, Tomaltach, Lord of Tirernil, me 
Tadhg 21 
Mac Donagh, Turlough me Hugh 150,151 


Mac Donagh, daughter of Turlough, 
wife of Hugh O Rourke 163,166 

MacDonnell 71, App. 10 

Mac Donnell, Alaistair (Alexander) mc 
Conell 74,76 . 

Mac Donnell, Alexander, 3rd Earl 
Antrim 159 

Mac Donnell, Alexander (1735) 168 

Mac Donnell, Alexander (1809) 183 

Mac Donnell, Domhnall Gorm (Donel Mc 
Connell) 74,76 . 

Mac Donnell, Finola (ighine Dubh, Infon Dubh) 
ni James Mac Donnell, 
wife of Sir Hugh O Donnell 72, 111 

Mac Donnell, Francis, Major 161 

Mac Donnell, James, Sir 59, 150 

Mac Donnell, James (1735) 168 

Mac Donnell, Randall, mc Sorley Boy 108 

Mc Donnell, Mrs. Margaret (Eraut) 181 App. 1 

Mac Dowell 66 

Mc Egan (Mac Aeghan) 183 

Mac Fheorais (de Birmingham) 15,35 

Mac Fhaelain, Donnchadh 9 

Mac Firbis 127 

Mac Flannchadha, Mac Fhlannchaidh, Mac 
Flannchaidh, Mag Flannchadha, 
Mag Flannchaidh, M'Glannaghy, M'Glannagh, 
M’Glannaghe, M'Glannahie, M'Glannough, 
Mac Clancy, 17, 50, 56, 61. 68,75, 

Mac Clancy, Cahell Duff 145 

Mac Clancy, Cahir mc Melaghlin 129 

Mac Clancy, Maelsechlainn (Melaghlin) 61, 129 

Mac Clancy Melaghlin 61, 145 

MacGauran 60 -63, 85, 115 

Mac Gauran, Hugh 42 

Mac Gauran, Edmund Bishop 63, 88 

Mac Grath, see Magrath 124 

Mac Guire, General, see Maguire 176 

Mac Kennawe, Mac Kinnawe, see 
Muintir Kenny 60, 181 

Mac Lochlainn, Muirchertach, K.I. 9 

Mac Maghnus, Senat 127 

Mac Maghnusa, see Mac Manus 35 

Mac Mahon, Brian, mec Art 74 

Mac Mahon, Teige Caech ,me Turlough 104, 108 

Mac Manus 

Mac Maoiliosa 12 

Mac Maurice, Thomas 104 

Mac Murchadha, Diarmaid, K.L. see 
Dermot Mac Murrough 

Mac Murrough, Dermot, K.L. 7,8,10 

Mac Murrough, Eva, wife of Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Pembroke (Strongbow) 10 

Mac Namee, Brian mc Angus 79 

Mac Quillan 35 

Mac Rannall 22,33,60,72 

Mac Rannall,Una, wife of Matha Glas O 
Duigenan 156 























Mac Sambhradain 11 

Mac Sweeney, Mac Sweeny, Mac Swine 37, 82, 

Mac Sweeney, Banagh, Donough, mc 
Mulmurry Meirgreach 90,91, 98 

Mac Sweeney Connachtach 53,54 

Mac Sweeney, Brian 

Mac Sweeney, Maelmora 78-81 

Mac Sweeney, Maelmuire 37,53,78 

Mac Sweeney, Owen 129 

Mac Sweeney, Rory 143, 150 

Mac Sweeney, Rory Og 151 

Mac Sweeney, Fanad, Donnell me Turlough 90, 98 

Mac Sweeney na dTuath (Na Doe) 81,87, 98 

Mac Sweeney, Mulmurry ,mc Murrough Mal 93, 
98 

Mac Sweeney Owen Og me Owen 
65,71,72,82,86 - 87 

Mac Tiernan, Mac Tighernain 11,22,23,24,52,69 

Mac Uidhir, see Maguire 

Mac Uibhilin, see Mac Quillan 

Madin, Rev. Dr. Ambrose 162 

Maelruanaidh Mér, K.M. 41 

Magennis, Catherine, wife of Sir Hugh O Neill 120 

Mag Finnbhair 12 

Maginn, Rev. Patrick Apps. 9, 10 

Magrath (Mag Craith) 97,98 

Magrath, Miter, Meyler, (Maolmhuire 
Mag Craith) Archbishop 77,97 

Mag Raghnaill, see Mac Rannall 12 

Mac Raghnaill, Sean Mér App. 10 

Maguidhir, Maguire 19,23,61,72,87 

Maguire, daughter of Cuchonnacht KF, wife of 
Brian Ballach Mér O Rourke K.B. 36,54 

Maguire, Brian mcPhilip 23 

Maguire , Brianof Tempo 165 

Maguire ,Dr.Conor 179 

Maguire, Conor Roe 115 

Maguire ,Cuconnacht mc Brian 36,54 

Maguire, Cuconnacht me Sir 
Cuconnacht Og 105, 107, 109, 118, 119-121 

Maguire, Sir Cuconnacht Og, mec 
Cuconnacht 42, 57, 87,90, 91, 97-101 

Maguire, Sir Hugh, me Sir 
Cuchonnacht 87,88 

Maguire, Mary, ni Sir Cuchonnucht Og,K.F, wifeoif 
Brian Og O Rourke 118, 140 

Maguire, Philip, KF. 19 

Maguire, Rob 176 

Maguire, Tomas, K.E 23 

Maguire, Una, ni Aodh Ruadh, K.F. wife of Tadhg na 

Gaor O Rourke, K.B. 19 : 

Mainechs 35 

Malby, Sir Nicholas 45,45,55 - 59 

Mangan, James Clarence 122 Apps5 & 6 

Mapother, Richard 66 

Martin, Anthony, Anntoine Apps 9 &10 

Mary, Queen of Modena 160 

Mary, Queen of Scots App. 10 
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Matthews, Anthony 1 

Meath, Bishop of 67 

MGlannagh, M’Glannaghe, M'Glannaghie, 

M’Glanough, see Mac Flannchadha 

M'Grannel (Mac Rannall) 84 - 86 

MLoughlin 85 

M™Morrice 85 

Moingfhind 1 

Montwill, Stephanie, wife of Count Joseph O 
Rourke 177 

Moore, Thomas 8 

Mordant, Captain 52 

Moriarty, Rev. Dr. Denis 162 

Mostyn, Mostyan, Mostian, Mus, Captain Hugh 
102, 104, 107-109 

Mostyn, Captain Robert 102, 107, 108 

Mountjoy, Lord, see Sir Charles Blount 

Muintir Airt 68 

Muintir Cuirnin 26 

Muintir Eolais 6,12 

Muintir Fearghail 12 

Muintir Flannagain 68 

Muintir Gerardhain 12 

Muintir Giollagain 12 

Muintir Maelmordha (Maoilmordha) 9 

Muintir Maoilmiadhaigh 12 

Mulvey 30 

Murphy, Reverend Denis App. 1 

Niall of the Nine Hostages mc Eochu 1, App. 1 

Niezabytowska, Elizabeth, wife of Count Vincent O 
Rourke 177 

Norris, Sir Thomas 65 

North, Lord 175 

Nugent, Barons of Delvin, Lords of Westmeath 

Nugent, Bridgid, wife of Brian Maguire 165 

Nugent, Christopher, 14th Baron of 
Delvin 127 

Nugent, Elizabeth, wife of Francis 
Conmee 165, 174 

Nugent, Gerald 127 

Nugent, John 165 

Nugent, Margaret, wife of Owen O Rourke of 
Cloncorick 144,176 

OBirn 40 

O Birn, Brian, Captain 176 

OBirn, Cairbre 34 

OBirn,Henry 176 

O Birn, Mary, ni Brian, wife of Owen O Rourke of 
Cloncorick 176 

OBirn, Tadhg 34 

O Boyle, Teige Og mc Teige 89-92, 97, 98 

O Boyle, Teige Og mc Teige 

O Brenan, Anne, ni Sir James, wife of 
Brian O Rourke App.1 

O Briain (O Brien), Conchobhar na Srona, K.T. 
26,29 

O Briain, Donnchadh, KT. 15 

O Briain, Mér ni Muirchertach O Briain, KL, 





K Munster, wife of Murchadh O Maeleachlan K.T. 
and M. 7 

O Briain, Muirchertach, K.L, K.Munster 6 

OBrien (0 Briain) K-T. 15 

O Brien KT., daughter of, wife of Ualgharg O Rourke 
KB. 15,19,20 

OBrien, Donough me Mahon 120 

O Brien, Donough, 4th Earl of Thomond 90, 100, 
101 

O Brien, Margaret, ni Conor K.T., wife of Owen O 
Rourke K.B. 26-30, 42, App. 1 

O Brien, Murrough, Ist Earl of Thomond 102 

O Brien, Teige 103 

OBrien, Sir Turlough 102 

O Byrne, Feagh mc Hugh 58 

© Cahan, Daniel 150-151 

OCahan, Sir Donal (Donnell) 92, 119, 127, 138, 
151 

O Cahan, Owna, wife of Owen Og O Rourke 151 

OCarnen 17 

OCarolan, Turlough 164 - 167, 174, 181 

O Carroll (see O Cearbhaill) 

O Cearbhaill (O Carroll) 8,11 

O Cearbhaili (O Carroll}, Donnchadh, 

K. Oriel 8 

O Cearbhaill (O Carroll), Margaret (Mairgreg, 
Margrett), dau.of Tadhg O Cearbhaill, K.E., wife of 
Caloach O Conor Faly 25, App.3 

O Cearbhaill (O Carroll), Murchadh K.O. 10 

O Cleirigh, Comhalian, K. Ui Fiachrach Aidhne 2 

O Clery, Conaire (Conary) 126 

O Cery, Cucogry mc Dermot 141 

O Clery, Cucogry (Peregrine) mc Lughaidh 90,94, 
126 

© Clery, Michael, Brother 127 

O Clery, Peregrine, see Cucogry 

OCrean 144 

O Crean, Andrew FitzJohn 118, 146 

O Crean, James 73,88 

O Crean, John 44,85,87 

O Crean, Roebuck 146 

O Criodachain (O Credegan) 17 

OConor,O Conchobhair 1,2,65 

[C.A. = Clan Andrias (later O Conor Sligo) 

CM. = Clan Murtagh OCS = O Conor Sligo 

OCD.=OConorDon} 40,46 

O Conor, Aedh K.C, me Aedh Breifneach CM. 

O Conor, Aedh K.C. mec Eoghan C.M. 13,14 

O Conor, Aedh me Felim C_M. 68 

O Conor, Aedh Breifneach mc Cathal Roe C.M. 
13,14 

O Conor, Aedh na n-Gall K.C. mc Felim C.M., 14 

O Conor, Aedh of the Gapped Spear, K.C.C.M. 
23 

O Conor, Aedh me Diarmaid, see Sir 
Hugh me Dermot OCD 

O Conor, Andrias mc Brian Luigneach C.A. 13 

O Conor, Andrew, mc Daniel OCD 176 
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© Conor, Art, mc Rugidhri Glas C_A, 34 

O Conor, Brian, me Charles OCS 150, 157 

O Conor, Brian Caech, mc Ruaidhri Glas C_A. 34 

O Conor, Brian Luigneach, me Trurough Mor C.A. ~ 
13,68 

OConor, Calvach, mc Sir Donnell OCS 50 

O Conor, Cathal me Aedh Breifneach CM. 18-19 

© Conor, Cathal K.C. me Domhnall C.A. 17 

O Conor, Cathal Crobhderg K.C, me 
Turlough Mor C.A. 12,13,20 

O Conor, Charles, Rev,. mc Denis 77 

O Conor, Charles, me Brian OCS 150 

O Conor, Charles,mc Cathal Og OCS 145-147 

OConor, Charles, mc Denis OCS 37,77, 167,174 
- 176, 178, App. 9 

O Conor, Charles, Sir, me Donnell OCS 129 

O Conor, Cobhlaigh Mér, ni Cathal K.C., wife of 
Niall Garbh O Donnell L.T., of Aedh O Rourke K.B., 
and of Cathal O Conor C.M.CA. 18 

O Conor, Denis (Donough Liath), me 
Charles Og CA 164, 166, 167 

© Conor, Dermot (Diarmaid) Sir, me 
CairbreC.A. 36 

O Conor, Donnchadh, me Aadh CM 20 

O Conor, Donnchadh, mc Aedh an 
Clerigh CM 20 

O Conor, Donnell (Domhnall), Sir, me 
Tadhg OCS = 37, 40, 41, 45,58 

O Conor, Donough, Sir, me Cathal Og OCS 92, 
93, 95, 97, 100, 107-115, 122 

O Conor, Dorothy, ni Brian O Conor Sligo, wife of 
Con Og O Rourke of Carha OCS 150 

O Conor, Felim K.C. me Aedh OCS 13- 15 

© Conor, Felim K.C. me Cathal Crobhderg OCS 13 

© Conor, Gormlaidh, ni Domhnall, wife of Tiernan 
Mor O Rourke K.B.CA 20 

O Conor, Hugh me Cathal Og OCS 145-147 

O Conor, Hugh, Sir, mc Dermot OCD _ 53, 93, 97 

O Conor, Lasarfina, ni Cathil, wife of Maelsechlainn 
O Rourke CM 18,20 

O Conor, Maeve ,ni Cathal Og, wife of Sir Theobald 
(Tibbot na Long) BurkeOCS 92 

O Conor, Maeve , ni Sir Donnell, wife of 
Brian MacDermot, Chief OCS 50,52, 95 

O Conor, Margaret, ni Sir Donnell, wife of Conor . 
Og Mac Dermot OCS 95 

O Conor, Mary ni Cathal, wife of Sir Fergal O Gara 
OCS 126 

O Conor, Mary, wife of Owen Mdr O Rourke OCS 

143, 150 

O Conor, Muirchertach Muimneach, mc Turlough 
MérCM 12 

O Conor, Owen, Bishop, mc Tadhg OCS 143 

O Conor, Rory, mc Cathal CA 17 

O Conor, Rory, K.C. me Cathal RoeCM = 14,15 

O Conor, Rory, K.1,K.C., me Turlough Mor CM 

9,11,12 
O Conor , Rory (Ruaidhri) of the Yeliow Hound, 























KC.CM 3 
O Conor, Sean Mér, mc Mac na Banfidhighe CM 20 
OConor, Tadhg, me Cathal Og OCS 36 
O Conor, Tadhg of the White Steed, 
“KC OC 23, 
O Conor, Teige , me Cathal Og OCS 145-141 
O Conor Teige Boy, me TeigeOCS 144 
O Conor, Turlough K.-C. me Aedh OCS = 17 
O Conor, Turlough Donn (Og) K.C,, 
mc Aedh OCD 68 
O Conor, Turlough Mér, KI_K.C. 6-9, 12 
OConor Faly 58 
O Conor Faly, Calvach me Murchadh 25, App. 3 
OConor Roe 21,40,66, 104 
O Conor Roe, Hugh me Turlough Roe 101, 112, 
114, 122 
OCuinn 12 
O Cuinn, Diarmaid 3 
O Cuirnin, O Curneen 17,26,35 
O Cuimin, Conchobhar Carrach 26 
O Cuirnin, Cormac 26 
O Cuimin, Curnan Og, see Reverend Patrick O 
Curneen 
O Cuirnin, Ferceirtne 26 
O Cuirnin, Magnus Og 54 
O Curneen, Rev. Patrick 167, Apps 2,4, 9, 10 
O Daly, Aenghus App 1 . 
O Doherty, Rose, wife of Caffar O Donnell 120, 122 
O Doherty, Sean Og, mc Felim 89, 92, 97, 100 
O Donellan, Brian 79,80 
O Donellan, Owen 80 
O Donnell, O Domhnaill _1,2,20,21,29,39,82,83 
O Donnell, Aedh Ruadh, LT., me Nial 24,25 
O Donnell, Aengus, L.T., me Conor 17 
O Donnell, Anne ni Manus Roe, wife of 
Henry McDermott Roe 164 
O Donvell, Caffar (Cathbarr) me SirHugh 92, 120 
O Connell, Caffar, mc Manus App 10 
© Donnell, Caffar Og (Caffery), mc Caffar 122 
O Donnell, Calvach, L.T., mec Manus 98 
© Donrell, Con me Caffar Og 135-137 
O Donnell, Connell, Count, mc Hugh 173, 176 
O Donnell, Donnell Og, mc Donnell 120 
O Donnell, Grainne, ni Manus, L-T., wife of Brian 
Ballach Mér O Rourke, K.B. 36,39,40,46 
O Donnell, Hugh,me Connell 172, 173 
O Donnell, Hugh, Sir, L.T. mc Manus 47,55 - 5998 
O Donnell, Hugh, 2nd Earl of Tirconnell, mc Sir 
Rory 120,122, 135, 136 
O Donnell, Hugh Balldearg, me John 159, 160 
O Donnell, Hugh Boy, mc Caffar 120, 122 
O Donnell, Hugh Og, mc Hugh Dubh 90 
© Donrell, Hugh Roe, me Sir Hugh 87, 89-102, 
103-115, 125, 128, 133, 141 
O Donnell, John, Count, mc Hugh 173, 176 
O Donnell, Manus, L.T., mc-Aedh 35 - 37, 39 
O Donnell, Manus, me Sir Hugh App7 
ODonnell, Margaret, ni Conn, wife of 
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Owen Og Mac Sweeny 71, 82 

O Donnell, Margaret, ni Sir Hugh 122 

O Donnell, Mary, ni Sir Hugh L.T., wife of Sir Teige 
O Rourke, The Lady O Rourke 119, 127, 128 

O Donnell, Naghtan, me Caluagh 120 

O Donnell, Naghtan, me Sir Nial Garbh 122, 127, 
138 

O Donnell, Niall Garbh, Six, mc Conn 91, 93, 120, 
122, 127, 138, & App 

O Donnell, Niall Garbh, L-T., mc Turlough 22 

O Donnell, Nuala, ni Manus, wife of 

Cuchonnacht Og Maguire 42 

O Donnell, Nuala, ni Sir Hugh, wife of Sir Niall 
Garbh O Donnell 120, 122,123 & App7 

O Donnell, Rory, Sir, 1st Earl of Tirconnell, mc Sir 
Hugh 107, 108, 112-115, 118, 119-120 & App 14 

O Donovan, John 5, 12, 91, 95, 126 

O Dowd (O Dubhda) 68, 88 

O Dowd, David 129 

O Dubhagain, Sean Mér John O Dugan) 10, 12 

O Duigenan 35, 126 & App 10 

O Duigenan, Cucogry (Peregrine) 127 

O Duigenan, David mc Matha Glas 156, 157 & 
App? 

O Duigenan, Ferghal, me Philip 38 

O Farrell, O Ferrall, O Ferghail 12,19,40 

O Farrell, Fergus 69 

O Farrell, Iriel 69 

O Farrell Ferrall) Bane 58, 108 

O Ferghail, King of the Conmaime 15 

O Ferghail, Cathal mc Tadhg 40 

OFerghail Buidhe 40 

OFinn 11 

O Flaherty, O Flaithbhertach 1 

O Flaherty, Donell an Chogaigh 92 

O Flaherty, Flaherty, K.C. 3 

O Flaherty, Murrough, Colonel 157 

O Flaherty, Murrough na Maor 92,97 

O Flaherty, Rory Og (Roderic) 157 

OFlannagain 40 

O Flannagain, Edmond me William 34 

OGaithin, Tomas 20 

O Gara, Sir Fergal 126, 129 

O Gara, Taithlech 2 

OHara 83, 164, 166 

O Hara, Donagh 148 

O Hara, Remigius 166 

O Hara, Shane Og 129 

O Hara, Thaddeus Og 129 

O Hara Hary) Boy 88 

O Hara (Hary) Reogh 88 

O Hart, Harte, Hart 53, 88 

O Harte, Tade 74 

O Helidhe, O Healy, O Hely 20,45 

O Helidhe, Bishop 45 

OH Eochada 9 

OHuidhrin 12 

OHuiginn, Conor 79, 80, 








O Huiginn, Maria, ni Tadhg Og, wife of 
Turlough MacDonagh 150, 151,166 

O Huiginn, Tadhg Dall, me Mahon 

46, 47, 78, 82, 83, 150, 151, 156 A 

O Huiginn, Tadhg Og, mc Tadhg Dall 150, 166 

OHussey, Eochaidh 100 & App 

O Kelly, O Ceallaigh 10, 101, 106 

O Kelly ( Ceallaigh), Dermot, K.U.M. 2 

O Kelly, Ferdoragh 68 

OKelly, Melaghlin 104 

O Kelly (© Ceallaigh), Tadhg, K.U.M15 

OKenan 75 

O Mealeachlain, Dervorgil, ni Murchadh K-T.M., 
wife of Tighernan O Rourke,K.B, 7-11 

O Maeleachlainn, Donnchadh 7 

O Maeleachlainn, Maelseachlainn K.T.M. mc 
Murchadh KTM. 8 

O Meeleachlainn, Murchadh KTM 6,7, 11 

O Maeleachlainn, O Melaghlin K.TM 9, 15 

O Maille, Tomds App 10 

O Malley, O Maille, Grainne (Graunuaile, Grace) 
ni Owen Dubhdara, L. Upper Umbhall 92 

OMore 58 

O Mulconry, O Maolchonaire ,O Maolconary 35, 
127 & Apps 9 & 10 

O Mulconry, Fearfeasa (Fergus) mc Lochlan 126, 
127 

O Mulconry, Flaithri, Reverend, me Fithil 107, 
109 

O Mulconry, Mailin ,mc Tanaidhe 26 

OMulconry, Maurice ,mc Toma 126 & App 

O Mulconry, Muirgius, me Paidin 29 

OMulconry, Sean, me Torrna 43 

OMuldoon 20 

O Mullaney, O Mailenaigh, Diarmaid 
me William 34 

O Mullaney, O Mailenaigh, Gillidubh ,me 
William 34 

O Mullaney, O Mailenaigh, Muigius, 
me William 34 

O Mullaney, O Mailenaigh, Tadhg, mc 
William 

O Mulloy, Green, Captain Grain 70 

ONeill 1, 21, 71, 83, 

ONeill, Art Og, mc Cormac 120 

ONeill, Arthur 174 

ONeill, Arthur, Sir 98 

ONéeill, Brian, me Sir Hugh 120 

ONeill, Caitilin, ni Conn, wife of Brian Ballach Mér 
O Rourke K.B, 36,39 

ONeill, Conn, me Domhnall 36 

ONeill, Conn, mc John 98 

ONeill, Conn Bacach, Ist Earl of Tyrone, mc 
Conn App. 10 

O Neill, Cormac, Sir, mc Baron 138 

ONeill, Ferdorcha, mc Con 120 

ONeill, Henry Og, mc Shane 108 

O Neill, Hugh, Major-General 


O Neill, Hugh, Sir, 2nd Earl of Tyrone, 
mec Ferdorcha 97-108, 119-122 
ONeill, Hugh,me Sir Hugh 120,122 & App 
O Neill, Hugh Og, mc Brian 120 
ONeill, John, me Sir Hugh 120 
ONeill, Rose, ni Sir Hugh, wife of Hugh 
Roe O Donnell 111 
ONeill, Turlough, Sir Turlough Lynagh) 57 
O Reilly, O Raighilligh 1, 12, 13, 19, 
20, 22, 25, 33, 37, 39, 35 
O Raighilligh, Aedh, mc Maelmordha 40 
O Raighilligh, Ferghal 13 
O Raighilligh, Turlough, mc Ferghal 36, 53 
O Rodaigh, O Rodaighe, O Rodachain, O Roddy 
29 & App. 1 
O Rodaigh, Tadhg (1516) 29 
O Rodaigh, Tadhg (1706) App 9 & 11 
O Ruaire, O Rourke, O Rorke 1 
O Rourke of Dromahair, Main Branch 24 
O Rourke of Cloncorick, Second Branch 24 
O Rourke of Carha, Third Branch 25 
ORourke, Aedh, mc Art 3 
O Rourke, Aedh, K.B.,K.C,, me Art Ualiach 60 
O Rourke, Aedh, K.B., me Sean Ferghal 1,2 
O Rourke, K.B., mc Niall 1 
O Rourke, Aedh, K.B., mc Ualghargh 1,7,8 
© Rourke, Aedh Buidhe, L.B., mc Brian 
Ballach Mér 39, App. 10 
© Rourke, Aedh Buidhe, K.B., me 
Tierrnan Mér = 21, 142 & App 
O Rourke, Aedh Gallda, L.B., me Brian 
Ballach Mér 39, 45,70, 142 
O Rourke, Aedh in Gilla Sronmael, K. 
B., mc Domhnall 6,7 
O Rourke, Aedh Manach, me Tighernax 10 
O Rourke, Aedh Og, me Aedh Gallda 45, 70, 85, 
136, 164 - 
O Rourke, Amhlaibh, K.B., mc Art App 2 
O Rourke, Andrew of Creevy, mc Con 174 
O Rourke, Anna, ni Brian Ballach Og, 
wife of Mac Donnell 150, 160 
ORourke, Arabella Maria , ni Hyacinth, wife of 
Charles Joseph Mac Dermot 183, 184 
O Rourke, Art of Magh Angaidhe, Half.K.B. mc 
Tadhg na Gaor 22,23 & App2 
© Rourke, Art Beg, K.B., mc Art 13 
© Rourke, Art Uallach Oirnidhe, K.B., K.C., me 
Aedk 2,3 
O Rourke, Bartholomew (Bartly, Count 
Bartolomé) mc Con 172 
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Kiltartan 91,101 

Kiltullagh 179, 180 

Kiltultoge 65 

Kinalea (Cenel Aedha) 99 

Kincuillew 184 

Kinell Luachan, Keannallohan,Kenellohan, 
Kenellohane, see Cenel Luachain 

Kingsland 184 

Kinsale 99 

Kinsale, Battle of 59, 103-108, 125 

Kinvara 91 

Knockmore (Mounttown) 164, 165, 174 

Knockmullin 75 

Leamanagh (Leim an Eich) 91 

Leitrim (Liath Dhruim) 

Leitrim Barony 60, 84, 116 

Leitrim Castle 29, 37, 45-46, 55, 69 

Leyney (Luighne) 2, 12, 78, 113 

Lifford 151 





Liscat 182 

Lisduff 143 

Lisfuiltaghan (Lisputtechan) 140 
Lithuania 177 

Loch Allen (Ailline) 19, 29, 41, 60, 141 
Loch Arrow 9%, 112 

Loch Belhavel, see Loch Clean 

Loch Cé Key} 93, 95 

Loch Clean (Cleanlogh, Cleanloughe) 85, 147 
Loch Cutra 102 

Loch Derg 97 

Loch Donogher 141 

Loch Erne 68, 72, 126 

Loch Finvoy Finnmhaige) 21 

Loch Gara 93, 126, 183 

Loch Garadice, see Loch Finvoy 

Loch Gill 18, 26, 62 

Loch Liscuilfea (Loghlisculfehie) 143 
Loch Melvin 70, 76 

Loch na Clochair 37 

Loch naCoursy 142 

Loch na Conhie, see Lugnagon 

Loch naCuan Fadha 36 

Loch Ree (Rive) 126 

Loch Roda 52 

Loch St. John, see Loch na Coursy 
Loch Swilly 120 

Loch Techet, see Loch Gara 
Londonderry (Derry) 151 

Longford App1 

Loughaew 180 

Louvain (Leuven) 120,121, 135, App 6 & 7 
Lugnagon (Loch na Conhie) 60, 143 
Lurg 20 

Luzzara 161 

Machaire-Connacht, see Magh Ai 65 
Madrid 136 

Magh Ai 20,41, 101 

Magh Angaidhe 22, 24, 60 

Magh Breacraighe 12 

Magh Nise (Moynish) 12, 18 

Magh Oilches 54 

Manorhamilton 144, 147 
Narshalsea Prison 132, 133 
Maynooth 18 

Meath 68 

Meelick (Milick) 161, 163 

Mellifont 8, 11 

Middle Temple , see Inns of Court 
Minorca 183 

Modorragh 140 

Mohill (Maethail) 52, 69, 84 

Moryn 177 

Mountalien 181 

Mounttown, see Knockmore 

Moy 37 

Moyeullen 157 

Moygara 126, 159 











Moyghhellys 85 

Moylish (Moin Lesc) 40 

Moylough 180 

Moylurg (Magh Luirt) 18-20, 33, 42, 46, 95, 112, 
113 

Muinter Airt 53 

Muijnter Elidhe 20 

Muinter Eolais 19, 30, 34, 37,39, 45, 70, 72, 84-86, 
156 

Muinter Flannagain 40 

Muinterkenny 173, 181 

Muinter Maoilmordha 11 

Mullach Thuir 36 

Mumu (Munster) 6, 12, 17, 63 

New College, Oxford 59, 65 

Newgate Prison, Dublin 162 

Newtown Castle 46, 55, 62, 85, 144, 147 

New Quay 91 

Nowogrodek 177 

Nuachongbhail (Noughaval) 91 

Ojreacht-Redmond 101 

Oriel (Oirghialla} 101 

Oughteragh 142, 174, App 1 


- Ox Mountains, see Slieve Gamph 


Oxford University 67, 130-132, 143 

Pale, The 24, 30,39, 58, 108 

Park, Co. Galway 157 

Pobal-Caech 36 

Portpatrick 183 

Preston, Manor of. 141 

Rathangan (Rath lomghain) 26 

Rath Baun 178 

Rath Giain 54 

Rathmullan 120 

Rincorran 98 

River Bandon 105 

River Boyle 126 

River Boyne 73, 105 

River Fergus 99 

River Graine (River Woodford) 23 

River Groyne 107, 109 

RiverJordan 13 

River Shannon 30, 40, 46, 113 

River Suck 32 

River Suir 105 

River Woodford (Graine) 23 

Rock Forest 90 

Rock of Loch Cé, see Carrick Mac 
Diarmade 

Roevehagh 90 

Rome 120, 121, 124 

Rosclogher 70, 85, 129, 142 

Roscomumon (Ros Comain) 53, 93 

Rossalia 91 

Rosserrilly (Ross Iriala) 118 

Route, The 72 

Ruaidh Bheitheach, see Roevehagh 

Rue (Rubha) 91 
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St. Germain-en-Laye 160, 161, 167 

St. Mel's Catherdral, Longford App 1 

Saint's Island, Loch Derg 97 

Seaghais (Gaywash) 96, 101 

Shancoe 156, App 9 

Shnuffe (Old Coolavin), sesssse Coolavin 126, 164, 

183 

Simancas 109 

Skreen 106 

Slieve Anierin (Gliabh an Iarainn) 12, 22, 46, 61, 
84,113 

Slieve Aughty 14 

Slieve Bawn Gliabh Badhna) 40 

Slieve Bloom 104 

Slieve Gamph (Ox Mountains) 80 

Sligo 21, 36, 66, 113, 145 

Spain 44, 62, 68, 74, 87,90 

Spanish Netherlands 119, 122, 124, 134-138, 
Apps 6,7, 14 

Stonepark, see Ballygalldn 

Streedagh 65 

Tara (Teamhair) 6,38 

Tarmon 164, 166, 181 

Teffia (Tethbha) 37 

Templehouse 182- 

Tempo 165 

Termon Magrath 97 

Thomond 15, 89-92, 100, 102 

Tirawley (Tir Amhalghaidh) 41 

Tir Brune 175 

Tirconnel 18, 20, 21, 39, 46, 71, 72, 87, 92, 98 

Tireragh (Tir Fiachrach) 37, 41, 53, 65, 68, 78, 88, 
113, 151 

Tirerrill (Fir n-Ailell, Tir-Oilella) 1, 65, 75, 87, 88, 


95 

Tirhugh 17 

Tirowen, see Tyrone 

Tir Tuathail 21,35, 41, 68 

Tlachtgha (Hill of Ward) 9, 10 

Tober Elva 20 

Tower of London 73, 77, 96, 116, 127, 130, 133, 
134, 136-139 

Trawohelly 37 

Trienmore 184 

Trinity College, Dublin 128-130, 141 - 

Trinity Island, Loch Cé 95 

Tuatha, The 71 : 

Tullaghanmore (Edmondstown) 156 


* Tullycommon (Tulach Chumann) 91 
 Tullyhunco 24, 69 


Tully O Dea 70 

Tulsk 93 

Turlach na Geloigeann 91 
Tyburn 77 

Tyrone (Tir Owen} 36, 87 
Ui Bridiin na Sinna 40 

Ui Ceinnsealaigh 9 

Ui Maine 35,37, 101 









































Umumeryroe 156 

Upper Umhall 92 

Vallodolid 110 

Vienna 160, 161, 170, 177 
Ward, Hill of Tlachtgha) 9, 10 
Waterford 9, 62 

Westminster 77,132 

Wsielub 177 

Yivaugh 85 











